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.PREFATORY NOTE. 


THIS tale would never have been written had it not 
been for the kindness of my distinguished friend Dr. 
John George Bourinot, C. 
I. G., of Ottawa, whose studies 
in parlian1entary procedure, the English and Canadian 
Constitutions, and the history and development of Can- 
ada have been of singular benefit to the Dominion and to 
the Empire. Through Dr. Bourinot's good offices I came 
to know !\[r. Jalnes Lemoine, of Quebec, the gifted an- 
tiq uarian, and President of the Royai Society of Canada. 
ltlr. Lemoine placed in my hands certain historical facts 
suggestive of romance. Subsequently, )Ir. George 
L 
Pairchild, Jr., of Cap Rouge, Quebec, whoso library con- 
t.lins a. valuable collection of antique Canadian books, 
maps, and prints, gave IDP generou8 assistance and coun- 
sel, allowing me "the run" of all his charts, })rints, his- 
tories, and memoirs. l\lany of these prints, and a rare 
and authentic map of 'Volfe's operations against Quebec 
are now reproùuced ill tilis novel, and may be consiùereù 
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accurate illustrations of places, people, anù events. By 
the insertion of these faithful historical elements it is 
hoped to give nlore vividnes.s to the atJnosphere of the 
time, and to strengthen the verisill1iJitude of a piece of 
fiction which is not, I believe, out of harIJlony with fact. 
(
tLB}1
1tT PARKER. 
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THE SEATS OF TIlE l\IIGHTY. 


PRELUDE. 


To Sir EDWARD 8EAFORTH, Bart., of Sangley Hope in 
Derbyshire, and Seaforth House in Hanover Square. 
DEAR PlED: You will have the1J
 written, or I shall be 
pestered to 1ny grave! Is that the voice of a friend of so 
long standing? And yet it semns but yesterday since we 
had good hours in Virginia together, or l1zet alllOllg the 
ruins of Quebec. Jfy 'lnenloirs-these only will conten
 
YOll? And to flatter or cajole uze you tell rne .Jlr. Pitt 
still urges on tlte 1natter. In tru tit, 'wlten lle touched first 
upon tltis, J tlwugld it but the courtesy of a great and 
generous 1nan. But indeed I aln proud that Ite 1.S curious 
to know 1nore of 1ny long captivity at Quebec, of JlonsieUT 
lJoltaire and all his dealings with me, and the motions he 
,nade to serve La P07npadollr on one Ïtand, and, on the 
otlter, to win froll1 1ne that most pC11ect of ladie.\;, Jlade- 
1noiselle _llixe Duvarney. 
Our bright conque::st o.f Q ueber V
 now heroic lllemo'ry, 
and Itonour and fame and reward have been parcelled out. 
Sù I shall but briçfly, in these 'ìJlelllOi1.s (ltY, they shall be 
written, alld with ((, good heart), travel tlte trail of 'tÙdory, 
01. discourse upon ca1npaigns and sÙ>ges, diplO1llacie.\\ and 
treaties. I shall keep close to 1ilY own story; for fllat, it 
would seCln, yourself and the illustrious 1ilÙtister qf tIle 
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King 1nost 'loisl" to !tea}.. I'd you will.find ji,qnring in it 
!lreat mpn like Ollr flanlÏng l/Cro fienrral IVoife, and also 
(;eJleral JloJltcalm, 'l011O, 1 .
hall el'fr keep on sayÙlg, u1Ì!Jltl 
IUll'e held QU(lbrc ag(ânst us, had Ite not been balked by the 
'L'ain GoverJlor, Uw J[arquis de JTaudreuil; together willt 
sucll notorious 'men as tlte Intendant IJigot, civil yovn'JlOr 
of _,-rew Prance, and suc!t noble geJltlel1ten as the Seigneur 
Du varney, failwr of _1lixe. 
1 s!tall ne
'er view again tIle citadel on t!tose tall 
he
ghts wlte7"e I 'was detained so barbarously, nor t!te gra- 
cious J[anor IIou8e at Beauport, sacred to 1ne because of 
Iter 'lolw dwelt t!terein-bow 10Jlg ago, llO'lV lUllg! Of all 
t!te pict lire,..; t!tat .flash bffore 1Jl y 1J1 inti u'IIen th inking on 
tllose I iJ}}e,
, 071f is most 'with ?JJe: tllat of tile .fine gllesl- 
1'00171 in tile .JlaJlor JIOllSC, 'lolwre I <"ec 1Jloving tile ben(qn 
1naÙl'w!tose lift! and deeds alone can 1
lake t!tis st01'y worth 
telling. A nd with one scene therein. and it tlte 7110::5/ 'Jno- 
,nentous 'in all1JIY days, I sltall begÙt ?JIY tale. 
. I beg you convey to Jlr. Pitt 1ny 1JIOSt obedient cout- 
plÙneJlts, and say t!tat 1 take !tis polite 'lvislt as ?JlY COJn- 
1nand. 
Jrilh e
'erll tO
'fn of my regard, I am, dear ]{ed, affec- 
tionately YOll/" friend, 


llUBER'l' JIORA Y. 
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WREX 
fonsieur Doltaire entered the salon, and, drop- 
ping laÚly into a ehair beside )[adame Duvarney and her 
daughter, ùrawle(] out, "England's Braddock-fool and 
general-has gone to heaven, Captain 
[oray, ana }.our 
papcrs send you there also," I did not shift a jot, but 
looked over at him gra.vely-for, God knows, I was startled 
-and I saiù, 
"Thc General is dead?" 
I ùid not dare to ask, Is he defeated? though fron1 
Doltaire's look I was sure it was so; and a sickness f'rept 
through me, for at the mOIl1CJlt that seemed the end of 
our cause. But I Jllade as if I had not heard his words 
abuut JOY papers. 
"Deaù as a last year's courtier, shifted from tho 
scenc," he replied; "and having little now to do, we']1 go 
play with the rat in our trap." 
I would not have dared look towards Alixe, standing 
heside her mothcr thcn, for thc song in my blood was 
pitched too high, "ere it not that a littlc sound broke 
frOlll her. At that I glanced, and S:tW t.hat hcr face was 
t:;till and quiet, but her eyes wcre shining anxiously, and 
her whole body seeJncd listening. I darcd not give IUY 
glan
c nlCalling, though I wished to do so. She had served 
IllC nIuch, had been a good friend to 111(1, 8ince I was brought 
a hostage to Quebec frolll Fort 
 ecc::3::3ity. l'here, at tl.aat 
a 
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little post on the Ohio, France threw down the gauntlet, 
which gave us the great Seven Years' 'Var. And though 
it may be thought I speak rashly, the lever to spring that 
trouble had been within my grasp. Had France sat still 
while Austria and Prussia quarrelled that long fighting 
had never been. The game of war bad lain with the 
Grande Marquise-or La Pompadour, as she was called- 
and later it may be seen how I, unwillingly, moved her to 
set it going. 
Answering )Ionsieur Doltaire I said stoutly, "I am 
sure our general made a good fight; he had gallant men." 
" Truly gallant," he returned-" your own Virginians 
among others" (I bowed) ; "but he was a blunderer, as 
were you also, monsieur, or you had not sent him plans 
of our forts and letters of such candour. They have gone 
to France, my captain." 
Madame Duvarney seemed to stiffen in her chair, for 
what did this mean bu t that I was a spy? and the young 
lady behind thenl now put her handkerchief to her mouth 
as if to stop a word. To make light of the charges 
against myself was the only thing, and yet I had little 
heart to do so. There was that between J\Ionsieur Dol- 
taire and myself-a matter I shall come to by and by- 
which well might make me apprehensive. 
" l\Iy sketch and my gossip with D1Y friends," said I, 
"can have little interest in France." 
" 
[y faith, the Grande l\Iarquise will find a relish for 
them," he said pointedly at nle. lIe, the natural son of 
King Louis, had played the part between La Pompaùour 
a.nd myself in the grave matter of which I spoke. " She 
loves deciding knotty points of morality," he added. 
"She has had will and chance enough,';' said I boldly, 
"but what point of morality is here?" 
"The most vital-to you," he rejoined, flicking his 
handkerchief a little, and drawling so that I could have 
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stopped his mouth with my band. "Shall a hostage on 
parole make sketches of a fort anù scnd them to his 
friends, who in turn pass thenl on to a foolish general?" 
" 'Yhen one party to an Article of War wilfully breaks 
his sworn promise, shall the other be held to his?" I 
asked quietly. 
I was glad that at this moment the Seigneur Du- 
varney entered, for I could feel the air now growing 
colder about )Iadame his wife. He at least was a good 
friend; but as I glanced at hinl I saw his face was trou- 
bled and his manner distant. lIe looked at }fonsieur 
Doltaire a moment steadily, stooped to his wife's hand, 
and then offered me his own without a word. This done, 
he went to where his daughter stood. She kissed hinl, 
and, as she did so, whispcreù sonlething in his ear, to 
which he nodded assent. I knew afterwards that she had 
asked him to keep nle to dinner with them. 
Presently turning to )Ionsieur Doltaire, he said in- 
quiringly, " You have a squad of men outside my house, 
Dol taire ? " 
Doltaire nodùed in a languid way, aJ1l1 answered, " l\n 
escort-for Captain 
Ioray-to th.. citadel." 
I knew now, as he had said, that I was in the trap; 
that he hiMl begun the long sport which canle near giving 
me the white shroll<l of ùeath, as it turned white the hair 
upon my hcad ere I was thirty-two. Do I not know that 
the indignities, the miseries I suffered, lowed mostly to 
him, and that at the last he well-nigh robbed England of 
her greatest pride, the taking of New 
-'rance ?-For 
chance sometimes lcts hlln1ble men like nle balance the 
scalcs of fate; and I was humblc enough in rank, if in 
spirit always sornethinß Above nlY place. 
I was standing as he spoke these worùs, ana I turned 
to hirn and said, " )Ionsieur, I am at your service." 
" I have sometimes wished," he said instantly, and with 
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a courteous if ironical gesture, "that you were In my 
service-that is, the King's." 
I bowed as to a compIiu1ent, for I would not clee the 
insolence, and I retorted, "'V ouid I could offer JOU a 
con1pany in Iny'-Yirginia regiulent !" 
" Delightful! delightful!" he rejoined. "I should 
111ake as good. a Briton as you a Frenchman, every whit." 
I suppose he would have kept leading on to such silly 
play, had I not turned to )Iadame I)uvarney and said, " I 
am most sorry that this 11lishap fa]Js here; but it is not 
of nlY doing, and in colder comfort, :\Iadame, I shall re- 
call the good hours spent in :-our home." 
I think I said it with a general courtesy, yet, feeling 
the eyes of the young lady on me, perhaps a li tt]e extra 
warmth carrie into my voice, and worked upon )Iadalne, 
or it n1ay be she was glad of my renloval frmll contact 
with her daughter; but kindness showed in her face, and 
she replied gently," I alll sure it is only for a few days 
till we see you again." 
Yet I think in her heart she knew nlY life was perilled: 
those were rough ana hasty tinIes, whcn the axe or the 
rope was the surest way to deal with troubles. rrhreo 
yt'ars before, at Fort 
 f'cpssity, I had hantlcd rllY sworù 
to IllY lieutenant, biddiug hilll lnalü' healthy use of it, 
and, travelling to Quebec on parole, had corne in and out 
of this hOllEe with great freedolu. Yet since ___\]ixe had 
grown towards womanhood there had beennlarked change 
in )Iadalue's Inanner. 
"The days, however few, will be too long until I tax 
your courtesy again," I said. "I Lid you adieu, )ladame." 
"Nay, not so," spoke up IHY host; "not one step: 
dinner is nearly served, UlllI you lllust both dine with us. 
Nay, but 1 insist," he aùdeù, as he saw rue shake IllY 
head. "l\[onsieur Doltaire will g-rant you this courtesy, 
and me the great kindness. Eh, Doltaire?" 
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Doltaire rose, glancing from l\Iadame to her daughter. 
Madame was smiling, as if begging his consent; for, 
profligate though he was, hi
 position, anù, more than all, 
his personal tlistinction, tnatle hinl a welcon1e gnest at 
most hOlnes in Quebec. Alixe lnet his look without a. 
yes or no in her eyes-so yonng, yet having such control 
and wisdom, as I ha \'e had reason beyond all 111en to 
know. SOInething, however, in the telnper of the scene 
had filled her with a kind of glow, which added to her 
beauty and gave her dignity. The spirit of her look 
caught the admiration of this expatriated courtier, and I 
knew that a deepc-r canse than all our past conflicts-and 
they were great-would now, or soon, set him fatally 
against me. 
" I shall be happy to wait Captain :aIoray's pleasure," 
he said presontJy," and to serve DIY own by sittiug at 
your table. I wa
 to have dined with the Intendant this 
afternoon, but a Iuessenger shall Ü'll hinl l1uty f:itays me. 
. . . If you "ill exeuse 111O!" he added, going to the 
door to find a Ulan of his cornpany. He looked back for 
an in
taHt, U8 if it Htrll('k hirn I Illight seek escape, for 
hp helien'(l in no Blall'S truth; hut he only saiù, '
r 
nmy fetch lilY nleH to jour kitehl'll, Dnvarney? 'Tis raw 
oubidp." 
" BlIl"P]Y. I shall seo U!f'Y hav(' sonw ('olnfort," Wab 
the reply. 
Doltaire then left the room, ancl ])nvarney canw to 
U10. "Thi8 is a L
tÙ busiut.ss, ){ ora,," he 8aid sadl v 
. 01 . 
" There is sonle zuistake, i8 theJ"(
 not -:" 
I lookcù hinl fair in th
 fal't'. "Thf'l"c i
 a Jnistake," 
f answcrc(l. "I alll nu spy, awl T do not fear that I 
han 
lose lilY lifl', nlY honour, or JUY fril'IHIH Ly 01Tt.llsivc acts of 
nliBl'. " 
"I belicv() yon," ]ll' rf\spondf'd, "as 1 have belie\ t'J. 
since yon l':un<" though there has bel'B gabble of Jour 
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doings. I do not forget you bought my life back from 
those wild 
Iohawks five years ago. You have my hand 
in trouble or out of it." 
Upon my soul, I could have fallen 011 his neck, for 
the blow to our cause and the shadow on my own fate 
oppressed me for the moment! 
At this point the ladies left the room to make some 
little toilette before dinner, and as they passed me the 
sleeve of Alixe's dress touched n1Y arm. I caugh t her 
fingers for an instant, and to this day 1 can feel that 
warm, rich current of life coursing from finger-tips to 
heart. She did not look at me at all, but passed on after 
her mother. Never till that monlent had there been any 
open show of heart between us. 'Vhen I first came to 
Quebec (I own it with shame) I was inclined to use her 
youthful friendship for private and patriotic ends; but 
that soon passed, and then I wished her companionship 
for true love of her. Also, I had been held back be- 
cause when I first knew her she seemed but a child. 
Yet how quickly and how wisely did she grow out of her 
childhood! She had a playful wit, and her talents were 
far beyond her years. It anulzed TIle oftrn to }Iear her 
sum up a thing in some pregnant sentence which, when 
you came to think, was the one word to be said. She had 
such a ùeep look out of her bluo eyes that you were hard- 
ly drawn from them to see the warm sweet colour of her 
face, the fair broad forehead, the brown hair, the delicate 
richness of her lips, which ever were full of humour and 
of seriousness-both running together, as you may see a 
laughing brook steal into the quiet of a river. 
Duvarney and 1 were thus alone for a moment, and 
he straightway ùropped a hand upon my shoulder. "Let 
me advise you," he said, "be friendly with Doltaire. lIe 
has great influence at the Court and elsewhere. He can 
make your bed hard or soft at the citadel." 
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I smi1ed at hinl, and replied," I shall sleep no less 
sound because of 
Ionsieur Doltaire." 
" Yon are bitter in your trouble," said he. 
I made haste to answer, "No, no, my own troubles do 
not weigh so heavy-but our General's death! " 
" You are a patriot, DIY friend," he added warmly. 
"I could well have been content with our success against 
your English arnlY without this deep danger to your 
person. " 
I put out my hand to him, but I did not speak, for 
just then Doltaire entered_ [Ie was smiling at something 
in his though t.. 
"'fhe fortunes are with the Intendant always," said 
he. "'Yhen things are at their worst, and the King's 
storehouse, the dear La Friponne, is to be ripped by our 
rebel peasants like a sawdust doll, here comes this gay 
news of our snccess on the Ohio; and in that Braddock's 
death the whining beggars will forget their empty bellies, 
and ble:;s where they meant to curse. 'Vhat fools, to be 
sure! They had better loot La Friponne. Lord, how we 
love fighting, we French! And 'tis so much easier to 
dance, or drink, or love." lIe stretched out his shapely 
legs as he sat musing. 
Duvarney shrugged a shoulder, smiling. "But you, 
Doltaire-there's no man out of France that fights more." 
lIe lifted an eyebrow. "One must be in the fashion; 
besides, it does need some skill to fight. The others-to 
dance, (1 rink, love: blind men's games! " lIe slniled cyn- 
ically into the distance. 
I ha\e ncver known a man who intercsted me so 
n1tlch-ncver one so original, so 'Varied, and so uncom- 
mon in his nature. I marvelled at the pith and depth 
of his obscrvations; for though I agrced not with him 
OllC'e in tl'n times, I loved hi::; grf\at rcflective cleVerlle
:i 
and his fine penetration-singular gifts in a Juan of 
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action. But action to him was a playtime; he had that 
irresponsibility of the Court from which he came, its 
scornful endurance of defeat or misery, its flippant look 
upon the world, its scoundrel view of women. Then he 
and Dnvarney talked, and I sat thinking. Perhaps the 
passion of a cause grows in you as you suffer for it, and I 
had suffereò, and sufÏere<l most by a bitter inaction. Gov- 
ernor l}inwiddie, )[r. 'Ya
hington (alas that, as I write 
the fragment chapters of Tny life, among the hills where 
1tiontrose lny ancestor fought, George leads the colonists 
against the reahn of England !), ana the rest were suffer- 
ing, but they were fighting too. Brought. to their kneps 
they could rise again to battle; anù I thought then, IIow 
more glorious to be with my gentlenlen in blue froIH \Tir_ 
ginia, holding back death from the General, anù at last 
falling nlyself, than to spend gooù years a hostage at Que- 
bec, knowing that Canada was for our taking, yet doing 
nothing to advance the hour! 
In the thick of these thoughts I was not conscious of 
what the two were saying, but at last I caught l\fadanle 
Cournal's naUle; by which I guessed 
Ionsieur Doltaire 
was talking of her amours, of which the chief and final was 
with Bigot the Intendant to whom the King had given 
all civil government, all power over comnlerce and finance 
in the country. The rivalry between the Governor and 
the Intendant was kpen and yital at this time, though it 
changed later, as I will show. .At her name I looked up 
and caught 
Ionsieur Doltaire's eye. 
He read my thoughts. " ì?" on have had blithe hours 
here, monsieur," he said-" you know the way to probe 
us; but of all the ladies who could be most useful to you, 
you left out the greatest. There you erred. I say it as a 
friend, not as an officer, there you erred. Fronl 1Iadan1e 
Cournal to Bif!'ot, from Bigot to Vaudreuil the Governor, 
from the Governor to France. But now-...." 
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He paused, for l\[aùan1e Duvarney ay:d her daughter 
had come, and we all rose. 
The lad ips had heard enough to know Doltaire's mean- 
ing. "But now-Captain 
Ioray dines with us," said 

Iadame Ihl nlrney quietly and meaningly. 
" Yet I dine with )ladanle <Journal," rejoined Dol- 
taire, smiling. 
" One may use more option with enemies and prison- 
ers," she said keenly, and the shot struck home. In so 
small a place it was not easy to draw Jines close and fine, 
and it was in the power of the Intendant, backed by his 
confederates, to ruin almost any family in the province if 
he chose; and that he chose at tin1èd I knew wen, as did 
my hostess. Yet she was a woman of 
onrage and nobility 
of thought, and I knew well where her daughter got her 
good flavour of mind. 
I could see something devilish in the smile at Dol- 
taire's lips, but his look was wandering bctween Alixe and 
me, and he replied urbanely, "I have ambition Lt'et-to 
connive at captivity"; and then he gazeù full and mean. 
ingly at her. 
I can see her now, her hand on the high hack of a great 
oak chair, the lace of hcr white sleeve falling away, anfl 
her soft arrn showing, hcr eyes on his without wavcl'ing. 
They llid not òrop, nor turn asir1c; they held straight on, 
caIrn, strong-and nndcr
t:LTHl ing. By tha.t look I 
:lW 
she J"(':ul hilH; 8h(\, who h:ul 
p('n 
o litt](\ of the worle). 
felt what })(1 was, an,l IHPt his ill\:Lcling interest firmly, 
Jct 
a{l1y; for I knew long aft(\r that a 
rnothcr was at 
her h(\art then, fOf('sh:Hlowing
 of dangcrs that would try 
her as few women arc tricd. Thank Goil that good 
WOlnen are horn with greater souls for trial than rnen; 
that givcn 011('0 an anchor for their hearts they hold nntil 
the cablc8 break. 
'Vhen we were about to enter the dining-room, I 
m,w, 
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to my joy, 1tladame incline towards Doltaire, and I kncW' 
that Alixe was for nlyself-though her mother wished it 
little, I am sure. As she took my arm, her finger-tips 
plunged softly into the velvet of my sleeve, giving me a 
thrill of courage. I felt my spirits rise, and I set myself 
to carry things off gaily, to have this last hour with her 
clear of gloom, for it seemed easy to think that we should 
meet no more. 
As we pas:sed into the dining-room, I said, as I had 
said the first time I went to dinner in her father's houce 
, 
" Shall we be flippant, or grave?" 
I guessed that it would touch her. She raised her eyes 
to mine and ans wered, " "\Ve are grave; Jet us seem fli ppan t." 
In those days I had a store of spirits. I was sûldon1 
dismayed, for life had been such a rough-and-turuble 
game that I held to cheerfulness and humour as a hills- 
man to his broadsword, knowing it the greatest of weapons 
with a foe, and the very stone and mortar of friendship. 
So we were cheerful, touching lightly on events around us, 
laughing at gossip of the doorways (I in my poor Erench), 
casting small stones at w hat<wer drew our notice, not for- 
getting a throw or two at Château Bigot, the Intendant's 
country house at Charlesbourg fh'e miles away, where 
base plots were hatched, rûpu tations soiled, and all clean 
things dishonoured. But Alixe, the sweetest soul France 
ever gave the world, could not know all I knew; guessing 
only at hea,.y carousals, cards, song, and raillery, with far- 
off hints of feet smaller than fit in ca,"alry boots dancing 
among the glasses on the table. 1 waR nevcr bcfore so 
charmed with her swift intelligence, for I have ever lacked 
great nimbleness of thought and power to make nice play 
with the tongue. 
" \-..- ou have been three years with us," suddenly said 
her father, passing me the wine. " IIo\V tinle has flown! 
Ilow much has happened! " 
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" l\Tacl:une Cournal's husband has made three million 
francs," said Doltaire, with dry irony and truth. 
Dllvarney shrugged a shoulder, stiffened; for, oblique 
as the suggestion was, he did not care to have his daugh- 
ter hear it. 
"And ,r audreuil has sent to Versailles bees buzzing 
of Bigot and Company," added the impish satirist. 
l\Iadame Duvarney responded with a look of interest, 
and the Seigneur's eyes steadied to his plate. All at 
once I di vineù that the Seigneur had known of the 
Governor's action, anù Jnay be had counselled with him, 

iùing against Bigot. If that were so-as it proveù to 
be-he was in a nest of sCOJ'piOllS; for who '-"nlong them 
would spare hin1: )larin, Cournal, Uigand, the Intendant 
hirnself? Such as he were thwarted right and left in 
this career of klla very and pu blic evils. 
"And our people have turned beggars; poor and 
starved, they beg at the door of the King's storehouse- 
it is well called La Friponne," said 
Iadame nuv
rney, 
with some heat; for she was evcr libcral to the poor, and 
she had Reen manor after manor robbed, and peasant 
farnlers n1ade to sell their corn for a song, to be solù to 
them again at falBinc prices by I.j(L Friponne. Even now 
Quebec \\ as full of pilgrinl poor begging against the hard 
winter ana execrating their spoilers. 
Dol taire was too fond of digging at the heart of 
things not to aùnlit shc 
roke truth. 
" La Pompadour et Ln Friponne ! 
Qu'est que cela, mon petit homme t" 
" Les deux terrihles, ma chère mignonne, 
. :\[ais. c'est cela- 
La Pompadour et La Friponne ! " 
TIe said this with cool drollery and point, in the patois 
of tho native, so that he set us all laughing, ill spite of 
our mutual apprehensions. 
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Then he cO!ltinued, ".Lt\nd the King has sent a chorus 
to the play, with eyes for the preposterous make-believe., 
and nlore, no purse to fin." 
'Ve all knew he n1eant himself, and we knew aiso that 
so far as money went he spoke true; that though hand- 
in-glove with Bigot, he was poor save for what he 
made at the gaming-table and got from France. There 
was the thing to have clinched H1e to him, had matters 
been other than they were; for nIl my life I have loathed 
the sordid soul, and I would rather, in these nlY ripe )'cars, 
eat with a highwaYInan who takes his life in his hands 
than with the civilian who robs his king anù the king's 
poor, and has no better trick than false accounts nor 
better friend than the pettifogging knave. J)oltaiJ.e had 
no burning love for France, and little faith in anything; 
for he was of those Versailles water-flies who reeked 
not if the world blackened to cinders when their lights 
went out. As will be seen. by and by, he had come here 
to seek me and through me to serve the Grande 
farqnise. 
'fhe evening was well forward when Doltaire, rising 
from his seat in the drawing-roon1, bowed to n1e, and 
said, " If it pleases you, nlonsieur?" 
I rose also, and prepared to go. There was little talk, 
yet we all kept up a play of cheerfulness. \Vhen I caIne 
to take the Seigneur's hand, l)oItaire was a distance off, 
talking to )Iadan1e. " 
[oray," said the Seigneur quickly 
and quietly, " trials portend for both of us." lIe nodded 
towards Doltaire. 
" But we shall come safe through," said I. 
"Be of good courage, and adieu," he answered, as 
Doltaire turned towards us. 

fy last words were to Alixe. The great nlornent of 
my life was come. If I could but say one thing to her 
out of earshot, I would stake all on the hazard. She was 
standing beside a cabinet, very still, a strange glow in her 
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eyes, a new, fine firmness at the lips. I felt I dared not 
look as I would; I feared there was no chance now to 
speak what I would. But I came slowly up the room 
wi th her n10ther. As we did so Doltaire exclainlCd and 
started to the window, and the Seigneur and 
Iadame 
followed. A red light was showing on the panes. 
I caught Alixe's eye, anù lwlù it, coming quickly to 
her. All backs were 011 us. I took her ha.nd and 
pressed it to my lips sudden I)'. She gave a little gasp, 
and I saw her bosom heave. 
" I am going from prison to prison," said I, " and I 
leave a loved jailer behind." 
She understood. "I' onr jailer goes also," she an- 
swered, with a sad sn1Ïle. 
" I love you, Alixe, I love you!" I urged. 
She was very pale. "Oh, Robert!" she whi
pered 
timidly; and then, " I will be brave, I will help you, and 
I will not forget. God guard you." 
That was all, for DoItaire turned to Ine and said, 
"'rhey've nlude of La Friponne a torch to light you to 
the citadel, monsieur." 
A mon1ent afterwards we were outside in the kecn 
October air, a 8quad of soldiers attending, our faces to- 
wards the citadel heights. I look cd back, doffing my cap. 
'fhc Seigneur and l\Iadame stood at the door, but nlY 
eyes were for 3. window where stood Alixe. The reflec- 
tion of the far-off fire b
thecl the glass, and her face had 
a glow, the eyes shining through, intense and mm;t seri- 
ous. Yet she was brave, for she lifted her handkerchief, 
shook it a. little, and sIn iled. 
As though th
 
mlnte wero nleant for him, Doltaire 
bowed twice impres
ively, and then we stepppd forward, 
the great fire over against the IIeights lighting ns and 
hurrying us on. 
\\ e scarcely spoke as we went, though Doltaire hUlllmed 
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now and then the air La Pompadour et La Friponne. 
As we canle nearer I said, " Arc you sure it is La Friponne, 
monsieur? " 
" It is not," he said, pointing. "See!" 
The sky was full of shaking sparks, and a smell of 
burning grain came down the wind. 
" One of the granaries, then," I added, "not La Fri- 
ponne itself? " 
To this he nodded assent, and we pushed OD. 


II. 


THE MASTER OF THE KING'S MAGAZINE. 


"""'HAT fools," said ])oltaire presently, " to burn the 
bread and oven too! If only they were less honest in a 
world of rogues, poor moles! " 
Coming nearer, we saw that La Friponne itself was 
safe, but one warehouse was dooD1ed and another threat- 
ened. The streets were full of people, and thousands of 
excited peasants, labourers, and sailors were shouting, 
" Down with the palace! Down with Bigot! " 
'Ve came upon the scene at the most critical moment. 
None of the Governor's soldiers were in sight, but up the 
Heights we could hear the steady tramp of General 
Montcalm's infantry as they came on. Where were 
Bigot's m.en? There was a handful-one company- 
drawn up before La Friponne, idly leaning on their 
muskets, s
eing the great granary burn, and watching 
La Friponne threatened by the mad crowd and the fhe. 
There was not a soldier before the Intendant's palace, 
not a light in any window. 
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"What is this weird trick of Bigot's?" said Doltatre, 
musIng. 
T'he Governor, we knew, had been out of the city that 
day. But where was Bigot? At a word from Doltaire 
we pushed forward towards the palace, the soldiers keep- 
ing nle in their midst. 'Ye were not a hundred feet fronl 
the great steps when two gates at the right suddenly 
swung open, and a carriage rolled out swiftly and dashed 
down into the crowd. I recognised the coachman first- 
Bigot's, an old one-eyed soldier of surpassing nerve, and 
devoted to his nlaster. The crowd parted right and left. 

uddenly the carriage stopped, and Bigot stood up, folding 
his arnlS, anù glancing rounù with a disdainful slnile with- 
out speaking a word. lie carried a paper in one hand. 
IIere were at least two thousand armed and unarmed 
peasants, sick with misery and oppression, in the presence 
of their undefended tyrant. One shot, one blow of a stone, 
one stroke of a knife-to the end of a shameless pillage. 
But no hand was raised to do the deed. The roar of 
voices subsided-he waited for it-and silence was broken 
only by the crackle of the burning building, the tramp of 

Iontcalm's soldiers on Palace TIill, and the tolling of the 
cathedral bell. I thought it strange that almost as Bigot 
h;sued forth the wild clanging gave place to a cheerful peal. 
After standing for a moment, looking round hiln, his 
eye resting on l)oltaire and n1yself (we were but a little 
distance from him), Bigot said in a loud voice: ""\Vhat 
do you want with me? Do yon think I may be moved 
by threats? 1)0 yon punish me by burning your own 
food, which, \\ hen the English ar
 at our doors, is your 
only hope? Fools ! IIo
 easily could I turn my cannon 
and my men upon you ! Yon think to frighten me. ,rho 
do yon think I nrr...-:t Rostonnais or an Englishn1an? 
You-revolutionists! T'sh ! You are wild dogs without 
a leaùer. You want one that you can trust; 'you want 
ü 
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no coward, but one who fea.rs you not at your wildest. 
\Vell, I will he your leader. I do not fear you, alHl J 
do not love you, for how might you deserve lo\-e? 
By ingratitude and aspersion? 'Vho has the King's 
favour? François Bigot. 'Vho has the ear of the Grande 

Iarquise? François Bigot. 'Vho stands firm while 
others tremble lest their power pass to-Inorro\V? François 
Bigot. 'Vho else dare invite revolution, this danger"- 
his hand sweeping to the flames-" who but Frau(iois 
Bigot?" lIe paused for a mon1ent, and looking up to 
the leader of 
Iontcalm's soldiers on the IIeights, waved 
him back; then continued: 
"And to-day, when I am ready to give you great 
news, you play the n1ad dog's game; you destroy what I 
had meant to give you ill our hour of danger, when those 
English came. I made you suffer a little, that you might 
live then. Only to-day, because of our great and glorious 
victory-" 
He paused again. The peal of bells became louder. 
Far up on the Heights we heard the calling of bugles and 
the beating of drun1s; and now I saw the whole large 
plan, the deep dramatic schelue. lIe had withheld the 
news of the victory that he Inight announce it when it 
would most turn to his own glory. Perhaps he had not 
counted on the burning of the warehouse, but this would 
tell now in his favour. lIe was not a large man, but he 
drew himself up with dignity, and continued in a con- 
temptuous tone: 
"Because of our splendid victory, I designed to ten 
you all my plans, and, pitying your troublp, divide among 
you at the smallest price, that all might pay, the corn 
which now goes to feed the stars." 
At that moment some one from the lIeights above 
('aIled out shrilly, "What lie is in that paper, François 
Bi O"ot?" 
b 
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I looked np, as did the crowd. .A woman stood upon 
a point of the great rock, a red robe hanging on her, her 
hair free over her shoulder
, her finger pointing at the 
Intendant. Bigot only glanced up, then srnoothed out 
the paper. 
lIe said to the people in a clear but less steady voice, 
for I could see that the WOlnan had disturbed him, "Go 
})ray to be forgi vell for your insolence and folly. I {is 
IJl08t Christian )Iajesty is triunlphant upon the Ohio. 
The English have been killed in thousands, and thcir 
Oeneral with then1. Do you not hear the joy-bells in the 
Church of Our Lady of the V-ictories"? and more-listen! " 
'fhcre burst fronl the IIeights on the other side a can- 
Bon shot, and thcn another and another. There was a 
grcat COIIul1otion, and rnany ran to Bigot's carriage, 
rCë.u'hed in to touch hi:; hand, anù called down blessings 
on hinl. 
"See that yon save the other granaries," he urged, 
adùing, with a sneer, "and forget not to bless La Friponne 
in YOllr praycrs! " 
It wa
 a clever picce of acting. Presently from the 
1 Ieights above carne the \\ ornan's voice again, so piercing 
t hat the crowd turnc<l to her. 
"FrarH;ois Bigot is a liar and a traitor!" she cried. 
\. Bewåre of .FraIH;ois Bigot! God has cast hin1 out." 
A dark look came upon Bigot's face; but presently he 
turned, and gave a sign to some one near the palace. The 
duors of the courtyard flew opcn, and out came squad 
after squad of soldiers. In a n10rncnt, they, with the 
people, were busy carrying watcr to pour 11 pon the side 
of the endangered warchouse. Fortunatclv the wind was 
"ith them, ebc it and the paluce also w
uld have been 
burned that night. 
At last Bigut beckoned to Doltaire and to mp and we 
both CtlU1(' oypr. 
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"Doltaire, we looked for you at dinner," he said. 
" 'Vas Captain )[oray"-nodding towards me-" lo
t 
among the petticoats? lIe knows the trick of cup and 
saucer. Between the sip and click he sucked in secrets 
from our garrison-a spy where had been a soldier, as we 
thought. You once wore a sword, Captain 
loray-eh ?" 
"If the Governor would grant me leaye, I would not 
only wear, but use one, your excellency knows well where," 
said I. 
"Large speaking, Captain 
Ioray. They do that in 
Virginia, I am told." 
" In Gascony there's quiet, your excellency." 
Doltaire laughed outright, for it was said that Bigot, 
in his coltish <lays, had a shrewish Ga::;con wife, WllOlll he 
took leave to send to heaven before her tinle. I saw the 
Intendant's mouth twitch angrily. 
"Come," he said, "you have a tongue; we'll see if 
you have a stoll1ach. You've languished with the girls; 
you shall have your chance to drink with Fran<;ois Bigot. 
Now, if you dare, when we have drunk to the first cock- 
crow, should you be stiU on your feet, you'll fight some 
one among ns, first givÍng ampl
 cause." 
" I hope, your exceUency," I replied, with a touch of 
vanity, "I have stiU some stomach and a wrist. I win 
drink to cockcrow, if you win. And if my sword. prove 
the stronger, what?" 
"There's the point," he said. " Your Englishman 
loves not fighting for fighting's sake, Doltairc; he n1ust 
have bonbons for it. '\T ell, see: if your sword and stom- 
ach prove the stronger, yon shall go your ways to where 
you wil1. r"oila! " 
If I could but have seen a bare portion of the crafti- 
ness of this pair of devil's artisans! They both had ends 
to serve in working in to n1e, and neither was content 
that I should be shut away in the citadel, and no more. 
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There was a deeper game playing. I give them their duo: 
the trap was skilful, and in those times, with great things 
at stake, strategy took the place of open fighting here and 
there. For Bigot I was to be a weapon against another; 
for Doltaire, against nlyself. 
"That a gull they must have thought me! I n1Ïght 
have known that, with IllY lost papers on the way to 
France, they must hold IHO tight here till I had beon 
tried, nor permit me to escape. But I was sick of doing 
nothing, thinking with horror on a long winter in the 
citadel, and I caught at the least straw of freedon
. 
" Captain 
Ioray will like to spend a couple of hours 
at his lodgings before he joins us at the palace," the In- 
tendant said, and with a nod to me he turneù to his 
coacillnan. The hor3es wheeled, and in a Inornent the 
great doors opened, and he had passed inside to applause. 
though hero alid thero among tho crowd was heard a hiss, 
for the Scarlet ,r ornan had made an impression. '.rhe 
Intendant's nleu c
sa\'ea to traco theso nois('
, but found 
no one. Looking again to tho lIeights, I saw that tho 
woman had gone. Doltairo noted my glancp and the 
inquiry in Tny face, anù he said: 
"Somo had fighting hours with the Intendant at 
Chàteal1 Bigot, anù thell a fever, bringing a kind of 
nladness: so the story creeps about, as tolù by Bigot's 
eneJllies." 
Just at this point I felt a DUtIl hustle me as he 
passec1. One of t 11(' sol(1 icrs Inaùe a thrust at hiJn, and 
he tUl"!l.r<1 rOlllH1. I cal1
ht hicl t.yc, and it flashed SOJne- 
thing to Inc. It wa:-i Y.ohan the harber, who had 
haved 
DlC every day for Inonths whrll I first camt., while my 
arm was stiff fronl a won nel got figh ting tht ò French 011 
th(\ Ohio. It was quite a ).l'ar 
ill('l' r 11:ulnwt him, and 
I wad struck by the change in hi
 fa('t'. 1 t had grown 
much older; its roundness was gOIH:'. '\?'p had had IIlany 
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a talk together, he helping IHe with French, I listening 
to the tales of his early life in France, and to the later tale 
of a humble love, anù of th
 home which he was fitting 
up for his 
Iathilde, a pcasant girl of much beauty I was 
told, but WhOOl I had ncver seCll. I renlelnbered at that 
mon1ent, as he stood in the crowd looking at D1e, the 
piles of linen which he had bought at 8te. Anne de 
Beaupré, and the silver pitc11er which his grandfather 
had got from the Duc de Valois for an act of merit. 

Iany a time we had discussed the pitcher and the deed 
and fingered the linen, now talking in French, now in 
English; for in France, years before, he had been a valet 
to an English officer at King Louis's court. But my 
surprise had been great when I learned that this Eng- 
lish gentlen1an was no other than the best friend I ever 
had, next to Iny parents and n1Y grandfather. V oban was 
bound to Sir John Godric by as strong ties of affection 
as I. 'Vhat was more, by a secret letter I had sent to 
l\lr. George Washington, who was then as good a Briton 
as myself, I had been able to have my barber's young 
brother, a prisoner of war, set free. 
I felt that he had son1ething to say to me now; but 
he turned a way and disappeared anlong the crowd. I 
might have had SOlne clew if I had known that he had 
been crouched behind the Intendant's carriage while I 
was being biddcn to the snppcr. I did not gness then 
tha.t there was anything between hiIn and the Scarlet 
'V on1an who railed at Bigot. 
III a little while I was at ll1Y lodgings, soldiers postea 
at my door ancl one in my roml1. 1)01 taire hwl gone to 
his own quarters promising to call for me within two 
hours. '-rhcre was little for me to do but to put in a 
bag the fewest necessaries, to roll up my heavy cloak, to 
stow safely Iny pipes and two gooùly packets of tobacco, 
which were to be my chiefest solace for nlany a long 
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òay, and to write somp letters-one to Governor Dinwid- 
rlie, one to 
[ajor 'Vashington, one to my partner in 
Virginia, telling them my fresh misfortunes, and begging 
then1 to send nIP money, which, however useless in my 
captivity, would be important in my fight for life anù 
freedonl. I did not writp intimately of my state, for I 
was not sure nlY letters would ever pass outside Quebec. 
There were only two IHcn I could trust to do the thing. 
One was a fellow-countryman, Clark, a ship-carpenter, 
and sonlething of a ruftian, who, to save his neck and to 

pare his wife and child, had turned Uatholic, but who 
hated all FrenchIuen harbarously at h
art, remenlbering 
two of his bairns butchered bcfore hi
 eyes. The other 
was V oban. I knew that though V oban nlight Dot act he 
would not betray UIe. But how to reach either of thenl? 
It was clear that I Blust bide my chances. 
One other lettcr I wrote, brief but vital, in which I 
begged the sweetest girl in the world not to have Ull' 
easiness because of nle; that I trusted to my star and to 
my innocence to convince Iny judgcs; and begging her, 
if she could, to send nlC a line at the citadel. I told her 
I knew well how hard it all woulù be, for her n10ther and 
her father would not now look upon my love with favour. 
But I trusted everything to tÏ1ne aìld Providence. 
I Healed Jny letters, put them in THY pocket, and sat 
down to smoke and think while 1 waited for Doltaire. 
To the soldipr on rll1ty WhOTll I diò not notic(\ at first 
I now oITere(l a. pipe a.nO 
 gla
:;; of wine, which he ar- 
ceptpù rathcr gru fìly, but enjoycd, if I TI1ight judge by 
his devotion to thCln. 
By-and-hyp, without any relevancy at ail, he said 
abruptly, " If a little Hoonpr Hh
 ha.d come-a.ho !" 
For a momcnt I could not think what lw Jllpant; but 
Boon I saw. 
" The palace would huve been burned if the girl in 
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scarlet had come sooner-eh?" I asked. "She would 
have urged the people on ? " 
" And Bigot burnt too, maybe," he answered. 
" Fire and death-eh ? " 
I offered hinl another })ipeful of tobacco. He looked 
doubtful, but accepted. 
" ."-'\ho ! Anù that V oban, he would have had his 
hand in," he growled. 
I began to get more light. 
"She ,vas shut up a.t Château Bigot-hand of iron 
and lock of steel-who knows the rest? But V oban 
was for always," he added presently. 
The thing was clear. The Scarlet 'Voman was 
Ia- 
thilde. So here was the end of V oban's little romance- 
of the fine linen from Ste. Anne de Beaupré anù the 
silver pitcher for the wedding wine. I saw, or felt, that 
in V oban I n1Ìght find now a confederate, if I put my 
hard case on Bigot's shoulders. 
" I can't see why she stayed with Bigot," I said ten- 
tßLÏvely. 
"Break the dog's leg, it can't go hunting bones 
-nlais, non! IIoly, how stupiù are you English! " 
"'Vhy doesn't the Intendant lock her up now? 
She's dangerous to him! You remember what she 
said ? " 
" Tonnerre, you shall see to-morrow," he answered; 
" now all the sheep go bleating wit.h the bell. Bigot- 
Bigot-Bigot-there is nothing but Bigot! But, pish! 
'Taudreuil the Govcrnor is the great Inan, anù 
Iontcalm, 
aho! son of )Iahomet ! Y" on shall see. N ow they dance 
to Bigot's whistling; he will lock her safe enough to- 
morrow, 'less some one steps in to help her. Before 
to-night she never 
poke of him before the world-but 
a poor daft thing, going about aU sad and wil(l. She 
missed her chance to-night-aho 1" 
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"Why are you not with 
Iontcalm's soldiers?" I asked. 
" Yon like him better." 
" I was with him, but my time was out, and I left hinl 
for Bigot. Pish! I left hiIn for Bigot, for the n1Ïlitia! " 
lIe raised his thumb to his nose, and sprcad out his fin- 
gers. Again light dawned on me. lIe was still with the 
Governor in all fact, though soldiering for Bigot-a sort 
of watch upon the Intendant. 
I saw my chance. If I coulù but induce this fellow to 
fetch lIte 'T oban ! The
'e was yet an hour beforo I was to 
go to the intendance. 
I called up what looks of candour I could and told 
hiIn bluntly that I wis!)eù ,-yo oban to bear a letter for nle 
to the Seigneur Ðu\"arney's. At that he cockcd his ear 
and Rhook his bUðhy head, fiercely stroking his nlustaches. 
I kJ1cW that I should stake sOIllething if I saiù it was 
a letter for 
Iademoi
eIle Duvarney, but I knew also that 
if he was still thc (; overnor's man in Bigot's pay he woulù 
understand the SpigIlellr's relations with tho Governor. 
AIHl a WOUHLIl in the case with a soldier-that would 
COIlIlt for sOIIl('thing. 
o I said it was for her. Besides, 
1 ha,l11o other resonrce but to Inake a. friend arnong nlY 
('llclIlies if I could, while yet there wa
 a. cha.nce. 
It was like a load lifted froIlI nle wht'u I saw his Inouth 
awl eJes open wide in å big sOllndless laugh, which caIne 
to un end with a voicelcss alw ! I gave hinl another tun1- 
Ller of wine. Before he touk it, he Inaùe a wide lnouth 
at Inc again, a1H1 slapped hi
 leg. Aftcr drinking, he 
said, "PûliJn-wha.t gooù'! They're going to hallg you 
for a spy." 
" That rope's not reaùy yet," I aU8wercd. "I'll tic a 
pretty kIlot in another 
tring tir
t, I tru
t." 
"}):LJIlIll'd if you haven't spirit!" said he. "'rhat 
Hcignenr I hIV:LrllPY, [ know hinl; antI I know his son the 
cDsign-?vltuJi!J, what 
altl)ctrc i
 hc! .Anù the nla'm'sellc 
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-excellent, excellent; and a face, such a face, and a seat 
like leeches in the saddle. And you a British officer 
mewed up to kick your heels till gallows day! So droll, 
my dear! " 
" But will you fetch V oban ?" I asked. 
" To trim your hair against the supper to-night-eh, 
like that?" 
As he spoke he puffed out his red cheeks with wide 
boylike eyes, burst his lips in another soundless laugh, 
and laid a finger beside his nose. IIis marvellous inno- 
cence of look and his peasant openness hid, I saw, great 
shrewdness and intelligence-an adn1Ïrable man for Vau- 
dreuil's purpose, as adn1Ïrable for mine. I knew well 
that if I had tried to bribe him he would have scouted 
me, or if I had made a n10tion for escape he would have 
shot me off-hand. But a lady-that appealed to hiln; 
and that she was the Seigneur Duvarney's daughter did 
the rest. 
" Yes, yes," said I, "one nlust be well appointed in 
80ul and boùy when one sups with his excellency and 
1tlonsieur Doltaire." 
"Limed inside and chalked outside," he retorted glee- 
fully. "But 
I'sieu' Doltaire neeùs no lin1e, for he has 
no soul. No, by Sa.inte IIéloÏse! The good God diùn't 
make him. The devillanghed, and that laugh grew into 

I'sieu' Doltaire. But brave !-no kicking pulse is in his 
body." 
" You will send for 'T oban-now ?" I asked softly. 
lIe was leaning against the door as he spoke. lIe 
reached and put the tumbler on a shelf, then turned 
anù opened the door, his face all altered to a grinlness. 
" Attend here, Labrouk!" he called; and on the soldier 
coming, he blurted out in scorn," TIere's this English 
captain can't go to supper without V oban'ð shears to snip 
him. Go fetch him, for I'd rather hear a calf in a 
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barn-yard than this whing-whanging for '
I'sieu' V 0- 
ban ! ' " . 
He nlocked my accent in the last two words, so that 
the soldier grinned, and at once started away. Then he 
shut the door, and turned to me again, and said nlore 
seriously, "Ilow long haye we before l\Iaster Devil 
comes? "-meaning Doltaire. 
" At least an hour," said I. 
" Good," he rejoined, and then he smoked while I sat 
thinking. 
It was near an hour before we heard footsteps .outside ; 
then came a knock, and \T oban was shown in. 
" tlu ick, m'sieu'," he said. " l'I'sieu' is almost at our 
heel:;;. " 
"Thi::; lett(\r," said I, "to )Iaden10iselle Duvarney," 
and I handed four: hers, and those to Governor Din- 
wid(lio, to 
[r. "r ashington, and to rny partner. 
lIe (juickly put thCIn in his coat, nodding. The 
soldier-I have Hut yet lllcntioll('11 hi:-; nan1c-Gabord, 
knew not that JllOre than one pa:-i
ed into V oban's 
hands. 
" Off with your coat, lll'sieu'," said Voban, whipping 
out his shears, tossill
 his cup asiùe, ana rolling ùown his 
apron. H 
I'sicu' is hcre." 
I had off 11lY coat, was in a 
hair in a twinkling, and 
he was clipping softly at nle as Voltaire's hand turned the 
hanùle of the door. 
" Beware-to-night ! " \T oban whispcrciL 
" Come tu me in tho prison," .3aid T. "TIcnlcnlber 
your brother! " 
lIis lip
 twitchcll. '" )['sicu', T will if J ('all:. This 
he Haid in Iny ear as Doltairo (,(ltC'rl,(1 awl ('allll' for- 
ward. 
" IT pun JJlY life!" ]}ultaire ùrukp out. H Thl':-ie Eng- 
lish gallants! Tlll\Y go tu prison curled allll Jllu::;ked by 
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V oLano J-oban-a name fron1 the court of the King, and 
it garnishes a barber! ,rho called )'0\1, V oban ? " 
" l.ly mother, with the curé's help, nl'sieu'." 
Doltaire paused, with a pinch of snuff at his nose, and 
replied lazily, " I did not say' \Vho called you f"oba1l?:' 
V oban, but who 
alleù you here, V oban ? " 
I spoke up testily then of purpose: "\rhat would 
you have, monsieur? The citadel has better butchers 
than barbers. I sent for him." 
He 
hrugged his shoulders and caIne o,.er to V oban. 
"Turn round, my V oban," he said. "JToban-and such 
a figure! a knee, a back like that! " 
Then, while my heart stood still, he put forth a finger 
and touched the barber on the chest. If he should touch 
the letters! I was ready to seize thcn1-but would that 
save them? 'fwice, thrice, the finger prodded V oban's 
breast, as if to add an emphasis to his words. "In Quebec 
you are misplaced, 
lonsieur le V oban. Once a wasp got. 
into a honeycomb and died." 
I knew he was hinting at the barber's resentn1ent of 
the poor 
Iathilde's fate. Sonlething strange and devilish 
leaped into the lIlan's eJcc;, anù he broke out hitterly, 
" A. honey- bee got into a nest of wasps-and dieù." 
I thought of the 
car1et "r onlan on the hill. 
\T oban looked for a DIOD1ent as if he Inight do SOIne 
wild. thing. IIis spirit, his devilry, pleased Doltaire, anù 
he laughed. ",rho would have thought our V oban had 
such wit? The trad0 of barber is double-edged. Razors 
should be in faRhion at \T ersaille8." 
Then he sat down, while V oball 111:1(10 a pretty show 
of touching off Iny rer
on. A fpw nlinute::; }mssed so, in 
whieh the peaJ\ng of bf\ll
, the Hhouting of the pl'opI0, 
the beating of drunls, and the calling of bugles came to 
us clearly. 
A half hour afterwards, on our way to the Intendant's 
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palace, we heard the Benedictus chanted in the Church 
of th{l Recollets, as we passed-hundrcds kneeling outside, 
and resl'onJing to the chant sung within: 

. 17tal we should he Slll'cd j",.OJJl our enemies, and fro 'in 
the hands of all that !tate 'Us." 
.At the corner of a building which we passed, a little 
away froni thc crowd, I saw a solitary cloaked figure. 
'rhc words of the chant, following us, I could hear dis- 
tinct! y : 
" 'lïlat ll,'e, being delivered out of tlte Itands of our ene- 
1nies, llligid sm.t'e 11 il,/; witltout fear." 
And then, from the shadowed corner came in a high, 
melancholy voice the words: 
" To givc ligltt to lltcm tit at sit in darkness aud in tile 
sltadow of cleat/I, and tv gztide our fcct into tile way of 
peacc. " 
Looking closcr, I saw it was 
Iathilde. 
Doltaire smiled as I turned and begged a moment's 
tinle to spcak to her. 
"To pray with tho lost angel and sup with the In- 
tcndant, all in one night-a liberal taste, mOTI:;;ieur; but 
who 
hall sta.y the good Ramaritan ! " 
They stood a little di:..:tanee away, and I wcnt over to 
hcr and said, " :\1 adcnloÜ;elle-)[athilde, do you not know 
JHO? " 
TIcr abstracted eyo fired up, as thcre ran to her brain 
sorHO little sprite out of the Irou
e of 
Jemory and told 
hcr who I wa
. 
" Thcre wero two lovers in the world," she said; "the 

I othcr of God forgot them, and the llevil came. I am 
thc Scarlet ,r olnan," she went on; "I niade this red robe 
frOlll tho curtains of lIell-" 
Poor soul! )Iy own trouble scerned then as a speck 
among the stars to hers. 1 took her hand and hcld it, 
saying again, " Do you not know me? 'rhink, 
Iathilde!" 
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I was not sure that she had ever seen me, to know me, 
but I thought it possible; for, as a hostage, I had been 
11111('h noticed in Quebec, and V oban had, no doubt, pointed 
lue out to her. Light leaped from her black eye, and tllf
n 
she said, putting her finger on her lips, "Tell all the 
lovers to hide. I have seen a hundred François Bigots." 
I looked at her, saying uothing-I knew not what to 
say. Presently her eye steadied to mine, and her intellect 
rallied. " You are a prisoner, too," she said; "but they 
will not kill you: they will keep you till the ring of fire 
grows in your head, and then you will nlake your scarlet 
robe, and go out, but you will never find It-neyer. God 
hid first, and then It hides. . . . It hides, that which you 
lost- I t hides, and you can not find It again. You go 
hunting, hunting, but you can not find It." 

Iy heart was pinched with pain. I understood her. 
She did not know her lover now at all. If Alixe and her 
n10ther at the J\Ianor could but care for her, I thought. 
But, alas! what could I do? It were useless to ask her to 
go to the .:\I
nor; she would not understand. 
Perhaps there come to the disordered n1Ïnd flash.es of 
insight, illuminations and divinations, deeper than are 
given to the sane, for she suddenly said in a whisper, 
touching me with a nervous finger, "I will go and tell 
her where to hide. They shall not find her. I know the 
woodpath to the )[anor. Hush! she shall own all I have 
-except the scarlet robe. She showed nle where the 

Iay.apples grew. Go "-she pushed me gently away- 
"go to your prison, and pray to God. But you can not 
kill François Bigot-he is a devil." Then she thrust 
into mv hands a little wooden cross, which she took from 
many others at her girdle. " If you wear that the ring of 
fire win not grow," she said. "I will go by the wood- 
path, and give her one, too. She shall live with me: I 
will sprcad the baJsam branches and stir the fire. She 
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shall be safe. Hush! Go, go softly, for their wicked eyes 
,ne everywhere, the were-wolves! " 
Rhe put her fingers on IUY lips for an instant, and 
then, turning, stole softly away towa.rds the 
t. Charles 
Hi \.cr. 
Doltaire's mockcry brought me back to myself. 
"So 111 Hch for the beads of the addleù; now for the 
bowls of sinful man," saiù he. 


III. 


THE WAGER AKD TilE S"
ORD. 


As I entered the Intendant's palace with Doltaire I 
haù a singular feeling of elation. l\Iy spirits rose unac- 
countably, and I felt as though it were a .fête night, and 
the day's duty over, the hour of play wa
 come. I must 
needs have felt ashan1ed of it then, anù now, were I 
not sure it was somc unbidden operation of the senses. 
l\[aybe a merciful Spirit sees how, left alone, we should 
have stlunblcd and lost ourselves in our own gloom, and 

o gives liS a. new tClnper fitted to our needs. I remember 
that at the great door I tllrneù back and smiled upon the 
ruincd granary, awl sni1Ied thc air Jadpn with the scent 
of burnt corn-the people's bread; that I 
aW old men 
anù women who coul(l not be n10ved by news of victory, 
shaking with cold, evcn besiùe this vast furnace, and 
peevishly babbling of their hunger, mHl I did not say, 
" Poor souls!" that for a tinlc the power to fecllny own 
misfortunes seenled gone, and a hard, light inùifferenco 
came on me. 
For it is true I came into the great dining-hall, and 
looked npon the long loaded table, with its hunùred can- 
dles, its flagons anù pitchers of wine, and on the faces of 
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so many idle, careless gentlemen bid to a carouse, with a 
manner, I believe, as reckless and jaunty as their own. 
And I kept it up, though I saw it was not what tht'Y 
had looked for. 1 did not at once know who was there, 
but presently, at a di3tance frOll1 n1e, I saw the faee of 
J uste Duvarney, the brother of nlY sweet .Alixe, a 1l1all 
of but twenty or so, who had. a Halne for wildness, for no 
ba(lness that I ever hear(1 of, and for a fiery telnper. lie 
was in the service of the Governor, an ensign. lie had 
been little at hOlne since I had come to Quebec, having 
been employed up to the past Jear in the service of the 
Governor of ßlontreal. 'Ve bowed, but he made no mo- 
tion to come to n1e, and the Intendant engaged me ahnost 
at once in gossip of the town; suddenly, however, diverg- 
ing upon some questions of public tactics and civic gov- 
ernment. lIe much surprised ll1e, for though I knew him 
brave and able, I had never thought of him save as the 
adroit politician anù servant of the King, the tyrant and 
the libertine. I might have known by that very scene a 
few hours before that he had a wide, deep knowledge of 
human nature, and despised it; unlike Doltaire, who had 
a keener mind, was ll10re refi neù even in wickedness, and, 
knowing the world, laughed at it more than he despised 
it, which was the sign of the greater lninù. Anù indeeù, 
in spite of all the causes I had to hate DoItaire, it is but 
just to say he had by nature all the large gifts-rnisused 
and disordered as they '","ere. TIe "'a
 the product of his 
age; having no real n10ral sense, Jiving life wantonly, 
making his own law of right or wrong. ...\s â lad, I was 
taught to think the evil person carried evil in his face, re- 
pelling the healthy Inind; but long ago I found that this 
was error. I had no reason to admire Doltaire, and yet 
to this hour his handsolne faee, with its shadows and 
shifting lights, haunts Jlle, chanl1s me. The thought 
came to me a8 I talked with tho Intendant, and I looked 
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round the room. Sonle present were of coarse calibre- 
hn
hranging sons of seigneurs and petty nobles, dashing 
and profa.ue, and something barbarous; hu t nlost hacl 
gifts of person and speech, and all secnwù capable. 
)Iy spirits continued high. I sprang alertly to meet 
wit anù gossip, nlY mind raIl nilnbly here and there, I 
filled the rôle of honoured guest. nut when canle the 
table and wine, a change befellluc. FroIn the first drop 
I tIt.ank, lIlY spirits suffered a decline. On one side the 
Intendant rallied me, on the other Doltaire. I ate on, 
drank on; but while snliling by the force of will, I grew 
graver little by little. Yet it was a gravity which had no 
apparent nlùtive, for I was not thinking of my troubles, 
not even of tho night's stake and the po
sible end of it 
all; Sill1 ply a 
ort of gray colour of the 1l1ind, a stillness 
ill the nen-cs, a general seriousne
s of the senses. I drank, 
and the wine diel not afiect nIe, while voices got loud and 
louder, and gla;;ses rang, :Lwl spurs rattled on shuffiing 
heels, and a scabbard clanged on a. chair. I seemed to 
feel and know it all in SOlllO far-olI way, but I was not 
touched by the spirit of it, was not a part of it. I watched 
the rel1ùClwc! chf'eks alid loose scorching nlouths around 
I1Ie with a sort of distant curiosity, aud the ribald jests 
flung right and left struck me not at all acutply. It was 
a.s if I were reading a Huok of Bacchus. I drank on even- 
ly, not dogge\Uy, allll allHwered jest for jest without a hot 
brpath of drllllkenne:-;
. I looked seyeral tillles at J uste 
lhn'arney, who 
at not far away, on the other side of the 
table, bphillli a grallll picce of silver filled with Octuber 
ro
ps. I Te wa
 drinking hartl, and I>oltaire, sitting Ll':-;ide 
hilll, kept hinl at it. .At last the sil \"t'.. piece \\ as shiftl'J, 
and he and I could Hee each other fairly. 
 ow and t]wn 
Doltaire spoke across to 111e, but sonlt\how no won} pa:sspù 
between Duvarncy and nlyself. 
Suddenly, as if by nlagic-I know it was preconcerteù 
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-the talk turned on the events of the evening and on the 
defeat of the British. Then, too, I began to he myseU 
again, and a. sense of lllY position grew upon n1C. I hù.d 
been withdrawn froIll all real feeling and living for hours, 
but I believe that same suspension was my salvation. For 
with every man present deeply gone in liquor round nJC 
-every man save Doltaire-I was sane and steady, set- 
tling into a state of great alertness, determined on escape, 
if that could be, and bent on turning every chance to serve 
my purposes. 
Now and again I caught my own name mentioned 
with a sneer, then with ren1arks of surprise, thcn with in- 
solent laughter. I saw it all. Before dinner SOll1e of the 
revellers had been told of the new charge against me, and, 
by instruction, had kept it till the inflamn1able moment. 
Then the why and wherefore of my presence at this sup- 
per being in the hazard, the stake, as a wicked jest of 
Bigot's, was mentioneù. I could see the flame grow inch 
by inch, fed by the IntenJant and Doltaire, whose hateful 
final move I was yet to see. For one instant I had a sort 
of fear, for I was now sure thcy meant I should not leave 
the room alive; but anon I felt a river of ficry anger flow 
through me, rousing me, hutking me loathe the faces of 
them all. Yet not all, for in one I) ale face, with dark, 
brilliant eye
,.I saw the looks of my flower of the world: 
the colour of her hair in his, the clearness of the brow, 
the poise of the head-how handsome he was !-the light, 
springing step, like a deer on the sod of June. I call to 
mind when I first saw him. He was sitting in a window 
of the 1tIanor, just after he had COll1e from ::\Iontreal, play- 
ing a violin which had once belonged to De Casson, the 
famous priest whose athletic power and sweet spirit en- 
deared him to New France. IIis fresh cheek was bent to 
the brown, delicate wood, and he was playing to his sister 
the air of the undying chanson, "Je vais mourir pour ma 
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belle reine." I loved the look of his face, like that of a 
young Apollo, open, sweet, and bold, all his body having 
tlw epic strength of life. I wished that I n1Ïght have hilIl 
near n1e as a conlrade, for out of my hard experience 1 
coulù teach him nuwh, and out of his youth he coulù 
soften n1Y blunt nature, by conlnl<
l'ship n1aking flexuous 
the hard and ungenial. 
I went on talking to the Intendant, while some of the 
guests rose and scattered about the rOOIl1S, at tables, to 
play picquet, the jesting on our eause and the scorn of 
myself abating not at all. I would not have it thought 
tlwt anything was openly coarse or brutal; it was all 
by innuenùo, and brow-lifting, and n1ac1c1ening, allusive 
phrases such as it is thought fit for gentlefolk to use in- 
stead of oprn charge. There was insult in a smile, con- 
tempt in the turtl of a shoulùer, challenge in the flicking 
of a handkerchief. 'Yith great pleasure I couhl have 
wrung their noses one by one, and afterwards have met 
thcm, tossing sword-points, in the same order. I wonder 
now that I did not tell them so, for I was ever hasty; but 
my brain wa
 clear that night, and I held n1yself in due 
check, letting each n10ve come from my enemies. There 
was no reason why I should have been at this wild feast 
c..t all, I, a prisoner charged with being a RPY, save be- 
canse of some plot through which frcsh suffering should 
come to me and some one else be benefited-though how 
that Inight be I could not guess at first. 
But soon I understood everything. Presently I heard 
a yonng gentleTlH1n say to Du varney over Iny shoulùer : 
"]
ating comfits and holding yarn - that wa
 his 
ùoing at your ßlanor when Doltaire camo hunting 
l:iln." 
" TIe has dined at your table, Laney," broke out }}n. 
varney hotly. 
" But never with our laùies," was the biting answer. 
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"Should prisoners Inake conditions?" was the sharp, 
insolent retort. 
Tho insult was conspicuous, and trouble might h<1\"o 
followed, but that Doltaire came between them shiftinO' 
, b 
the attack. 
"Prisoners, Iny dear Duvarney," said he, "are 1110st 
delicate and exacting; they must be feù on wine anù 
Inilk. It is an easy life, and hearts grow soft for theru. 
As thus- Indeed, it is most sad: so young and gal- 
lant; in speech, too, so confiding! A nd if we babble all 
our doings to him, think you he takes it seriously? No, 
no-so gay and thoughtless, there is a thoroughfare from 
ear to ear, and all's lost on the other side. Poor simple 
gentlen1an, he is a claimant on our courtesy, a knight 
without a sword, a guest without the power to leave lIS- 
he shall make conditions, he shall have his caprice. La, 
Ia! n1Y dear Duvarney and my Laney! " 
lie spoke in a clear, provoking tone, putting a hand 
npon the shoulder of each young gentlen1an as he talked, 
his eyes wandering over D1e idly, and beyond Dle. I saw 
that he was now sharpeniIìg the sickle to his office. Ilis 
next words made this n10re plaill to me: 
"And if a lady gives a farewell sign to one she favours 
for the rlloment, shall not the prisoner take it as his own?" 
(I knew he was recalling Alixe's farewell gesture to me at 
the manor.) "'Vho shall gainsay ollr peacock? Shall 
the guinea cock? The golden crumb was thrown to the 
guinea cock, but that's no matter. The peacock clatters 
of the cruIl1b." At that he spoke an instant in l)u- 
varney's car. I saw the lad's face flush, and he looked at 
me angrily. 
Then I knew his object: to provoke a quarrel between 
this young gentleman and nlyself, which might lead to 
evil end
; and the Intendant's share in the conspiracy 
was to revenge himself upon the Seigneur for his close 
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friendship with the Governor. If J l1ste l)uvarney were 
killed in the duel which tlH'y foresaw, so far as Doltaire 
was concerneù I was out of the counting in the young 
lady's sight. In any case DlY life wa
 üf no account, for 
I was sure my death wa
 already deterrniul'ù on. Yet it 
seenled strange that Dcltaire should wish 111e dead, for he 
had reasons for keeping Ine ali \"e, as shall be seen. 
Juste Duvarney liked me once, I knew, but still he 
had the Frenchman's tern per, and had always to argue 
down his bias against Il1Y race and to cherish a good 
heart towards TIle; for he was young, and sensitive to the 
opinions of his comrades. I can not express what Inisery 
pos
cssed nle when I saw hinl leave lJoltaire, anù, coming 
to n1e where I stood alone, sny- 
,,"That secrets found you at our seigneury, monsieur?" 
I under::;tooù the taunt-as though I were the com- 
mon interrogation mark, the 5bominable Paul Pry. But 
I held n1 y wi ts together. 
" )[onsieur,,, 
aiù I, "I found the secret of all good 
life: a noLle kindness to the unfortunate." 
There was a. general laugh, ]ed by 001 taire, a. concerterl 
influence on the YOllng gpntlClllan. I cursed InYRelf that 
I had been snarPll to thi8 trap. 
"The insolent," respondeù Ihna1'lwy, u not the lulÎor- 
tUllate." 
"Insolence is no crime, at least," I rejoined quietly, 
"else this rOOln were a penitentiary." 
There was a mOl1lCnt's pause, and presently, as I kept 
illY ('ye 011 him, he raised hi
 handkerchief and f1ich.ed me 
n(,1"o:-;s the far>e with it, .snying, "Then this will he a vir- 
tllO, and you IHay ha\ e I110rC slIch ,irtul>:; a:-; uften as you 
" ilL" 
In spite ùf will, Iny hloOlI 1'01111l1(,l1 in IllY veins, and 
a devilish anger took l\old of ITte. rro hI" struck aeros
 the 
face by a beardless Frenchman, scarce pa
t his teens !-it 
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shook me more than now I care to own. I felt my cheek 
burn, my teeth clinched, and I know a kind of snarl came 
from me; but again, all in a moment, I caught a turn of 
his head, a lllotion of the hand, which brought back A.lixe 
to n1e. Anger died away, and I saw only a youth flushed 
with wine, stUllg by suggestions, with that foolish pride 
the youngster feels-and he was the youngest of them all 
-in being as good a man as the best, and as daring as the 
worst. I felt how useless it would be to try the straight- 
ening of matters there, though had we two been alone a 
dozen words should have been en
ugh. But to try was 
my duty, and I tried with all my might; almost, for Alixe's 
sake, with all my heart. 
"Do not trouble to illustrate your nleaning," said I 
patiently. " Your phrases are clear and to the point." 
" You bolt fron1 my words," he retorted, "like a shy 
mare on the curb; you take insult like a donkey on a 
well-wheel. '\That fly will the English fish rise to ? Now 
it no more plays to 111Y hook than an A ugust chub." 
I could not help but admire his spirit and the sharp- ' 
Dess of his speech, though it drew me into a deeper quan- 
dary. It was clear that he would Dot be telllpted to 
friendliness; for, as is often so, when lllen have said 
things fiercely, their eloquence feeds their pa::;sion anù 
convinces them of holiness in their cause. Caln11y, but 
with a heavy heart, I answered: 
"I wish not to find offence in your words, n1Y friend, 
for in some good days gone you and I had good acquaint- 
ance, and I can not forget that 
he last hours of a light 
imprisonment before I entered on a dark one wore spent 
in the home of your father-uf the brave Seigneur whose 
liíe I once saved." 
I am sure I should not have mentioneù this in any 
other situation-it seemeù as if I were throwing Hl'yself 
on his ll1ercy; but yet I felt it was the only thing to do 
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___ t.pat I must bridge this affair, if at cost of sonIC repu- 
tation. 
It was not to be. Doltaire, seeing that my words had 
indeed affected my opponent, said: "A double retreat! 
lIe swore to give a challenge to-night, and he cries off 
like a sheep from a porcupine; his courage is so slack he 
dares not move a step to his liberty. It was a bet, a 
hazard. lIe was to drink glass for glass with any and all 
of us, and fight sword for sword with any of us who gave 
him cause. IIaving drunk his courage to death, he'd now 
browse at the feet of those who give him chance to win 
his stake." 
IIis worùs can1e slowly and bitingly, yet with an air of 
dalnnable nonchalance. I looked round nle. Every TIlan 
present wa::; full-sprung with wine, and a distance away, 
a gentlmnan on either side of hinl, stood the Intenåant, 
smiling detestably, a keen, hounùlike look shooting out of 
his small rouIHl eyes. 
I had had enough; I could bear no more. To be 
baited like a bear by these FrenchulCn-it was aloes in 
my teeth! ) was not sorry then that these words of 
Juste Thlvarncy's gave me no chance of escape fronl 
fighting; though r wisheù it haù becn any other nUll1 in 
the 1'0001 than he. It was on lilY tongue to say that if 
sonle gentlcrIlan would take up his quarrel I should ùe 
glad to drive mille home, though for reasons I cared not 
myself to fight I hlvarney. But I diù not, for I knew 
that to carry that point farther Inight rouse a general 
thought of ...\lixe, and I had no wish to TI1akc matters 
hard for her. Everything in its own guud tirrlC, anù 
when I shoukl he free! Su, withuut 1110rO wlo, I said to 
hilll: 
" )f onsi{'lIr, thc quarrel was of YUllr cho()
illg, not 
Illinc. There was 110 l1l'l'll for strife ùetween us, and YOll 
ha ve nloro to lose than I: nlore fricnds, 1110re years of 
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life, Inore hopes. I have avoided your bait, as you call It 
for your sake, not mine own. X ow I take it., and you, 
monsieur, show us what sort of fishL}rnlan you are." 
All was arranged in a lnonl(}n t. As we turned to pass 
from the roon1 to the courtyard, I noted that Bigot was 
gone. 'V"hen we came out.side, it was just one, as I could 
tell by a clock striking in a chamber near. It was cold, 
and some of the company shivered as we stepped upon the 
white, frosty stones. 'The late October air bit the cheek, 
though now and then a warrn, pungent current passQd 
across the courtyard-the breath from the people's burnt 
corn. Even yet upon the sky was the reflection of the 
fire, and distant sounds of singing, shouting, and carousal 
CaBle to US from the Lower Town. 
,V ú stepped to a corner of the yard and took off our 
coats; swords "rere handed us-both excellent, for we had 
had our choice of n1any. It was partial n1oonlight, but 
there ,vere flitting clouds. That we should have light- 
however pille torclH's had Leen ùrongh t, and thc
e were 
stuck in the wall. }\Iy hack was to the outer wall of the 
courtyan1, and I 
aw the fntelH1ant at a window of the 
palace looking down at llS. ] )oltaire stood a little apart 
fronl the other gell HClnen in the courtyard, y{}t where he 
could see Ðuvarney and nlyself at advantage. 
Before we engaged, I looked intently into nlY op- 
ponent's face, and nleasured hin1 carefully with ß1Y eye, 
that I Inight have his height and figure explicit and ex- 
act; for I know how moonlight and fire distort, how the 
eye may be deceived. I looked for cyery buttun; for the 
spot in hi
 lean, healthy hody where r ('ould disable him, 
spit hirn, anl1 yet not kill hinl-for this was the thing 
furthest froln ß1Y wishe
, God knows. Now the dp:ully 
character of the c,rent seemed to illlpress hiln, for he wad 
palc, and the litfllor he had ùrullk had given hilll <lark 
.hollows l'ound the eyes, and a gray shining sweat was on 
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his cheek. But the eyes themselves were fiery and keen 
and there was reckless daring in every turn of his borly. 
I was not long in finding his quality, for he came at 
me violently from the start, and I had chance to know 
his strength anrl his weakness also. IIis haud was quick, 
his sight clêar antI sure, his knowledge to a certain point 
most definite anll practical, his mastery of the sword de- 
lightful; but he had little imagination, he was merely a 
brilliant performer, he did not conceive. I saw that if I 
put hiJl1 on tho deíensive I should have him at advantage, 
for he had not that art of the true swordsman, the pre- 
scient quality which foretells the opponent's action and 
stands prepared. There I had hill1 at fatal advautage- 
could, I felt, give him last reward of insult at my pl
a::;- 
ure. Yet a lust of fighting got into me, and it was diffi- 
cult to hold myself in check at all, nor was it easy to meet 
his breathless anù adroit ad vances. 
'fhen, too, remarks from the bystanders worked me up 
to n deep sort of anger, and I (\ouh1 feel Doltaire looking 
at TI10 with that still, cold face of hi
, an ironical smile 
at his lips. X ow and then, too, a ribald j('
t came from 
sonIC young roisterer Ilcar, and tho fact that I 8tood alone 
among sneering cJwnlies wound mo up to It point where 
pride was moro activo than auglit cl
e. I began to press 
him a little, and I pricked him once. Then a singular 
feeling po

es
pd me. I would bring this to an cnd whcn 
I h:1(l counteù ten; I would strike home when I saiù 
" tell." 
So I began, and I was not then aware that I was 
counting aloud. .., OIH'-two-threc !" It was weird to 
the onlookprs, for tho yard grew stiIl, and you could hear 
nothing save }'crhaps a shifting foot or a hard breathing. 
" Four-five-six !" rrhere was a tenseness in the air, 
and J nste nu,'arnry, a::; if he felt n nlCnaco in the worclR, 
scemed to lo::;c all sense of wariness, and canlC at me Ipng.. 
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ing, lunging with great swiftness and heat. I was in- 
censed now, and be must take what fortune might send; 
one can Dot guide one's sword to do least harm fighting 
as did we. 
I had lost blood, and the game could go on no longer. 
" Eight 1 " I pressed him sharply now. "Nine 1 " I 
was preparing for the trick which would end the matter, 
when I slipped on the frosty stones, now glazed with our 
tramping back and forth, and trying to recover myself 
left my side open to his sword. It can1e home, though I 
partly diverted it. I was forced to my knees, but there, 
mad, unpardonable youth, he made another furious lunge 
at me. I threw myself back, deftly avoided the lunge, and 
he came plump on my upstretched sword, gave a long gasp, 
and sank down. 
At that morr..ent the doors of the courtyard opened, 
and men stepped inside, one coming quickly forward be- 
fore the rest. It was the Governor, the :àlarquis de Vau- 
drenil. lIe spoke, but what he said I knew not, for the 
stark upturned face of J uste Duvarney was there before 
Ine, there was a great buzzing in my ears, and I fell back 
into darkness. 


IV. 


THE j
AT IN Tln
 TRAP. 


WHEN I waked I was alone. l\t first nothing was clcar 
to me; n1Y brain was dancing in D1Y head, 111Y sight was 
obscured, Iny boùy painful, my senses wero blunted. I 
was in darkness, yet through an open door there showed 
a light, which, from the smell and flickering, I knew to 
be a torch. This, creeping into my senses, helped me to 
remember that the last thing I saw in the Intendant's 
courtyard was a burning torch, which suddenly multi- 
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plied t
 dancing hundreds and then went out. I now 
stretched forth a hand, and it touched a stone wall; I 
moved, and felt straw under me. Then I fixed my eyes 
steadily on the open door and the shaking 1ight, and 
presently it all came to me: the events of the night, and 
that I was now in a cell of the citadel. 
tirring, I founù 
that the wound in my body had been bound and cared for. 
A loosely tied scarf round my arm showed that sonle one 
had lately left me, and would return to finish the band- 
aging. I raised myself with difficulty, and saw a basin of 
water, a sponge, bits of cloth, and a pocket-knife. Stupid 
and dazeù though I was, the instinct of self-preservation 
lived, and I picked up the knife and hid it in n1Y coat. 
I did it, I believe, mechanically, for a hundred things 
were going through my mind at the time. 
All at once there rushed in on lHe the thought of 
Juste T)uvarney as I saw him last-how long ago was it? 
-his white face turned to the sky, his arrns stretched 
out, his body dabbled in blood. I groaned aloud. Fool
 
fool! to be trapped by these lying French! rro be tricked 
into playing their shameless games for then1, to have a 
broken body, to have killed the brother of the mistress of 
my heart, and so cut myself off from her and ruined my 
life for nothing-for worse than nothing! I had swag- 
gered, boasted, had taken a challenge for a bout and a 
quarrel like any hanger-on of a tavern. 
Suùdenly I heard footstep
 and voices ontsitle, then 
one VOiC0, louder than the other, saying, " 1 [e hW;ll't Htirred 
a peg-lies like a log!" It was Gahord. 
l)oltaire's voice replipd, " You will not need a surgeon 
-no? " IIis tone, ad it seemed to IlIe, "as less careless 
than usual. 
Gabord answered," I know the trick of it all-what 
can a surgeon do? rrhis branùy will fetch hirn to his in- 
tellects. And by-and-bye crack'll go his spine-aho!" 
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You have heard a lion growling on a bone. rrhat is 
how Gabord's voice sounded to me then-a bnÚal raw. 
ness; but it caIne to my n1ind also that this was the man 
who had brought V oLan to do Jl1e service! 
" Come, come, Gabord, crack your jaws less, and see 
you fetch him on his feet again," said Doltaire. "Froln 
the seats of the mighty they have said that he must live- 
to die another day; and see to it, or the n1ighty folk will 
Bay that you must die to live another day-in a better 
world, my Gabord." 
There was a moment in which the only sound was 
that of tearing linen, and I could see the shadows of the 
two upon the stone wall of the corridor wavering to the 
light of the torch; then the shadows shifted entirely, 
and their footsteps canle on towards nlY door. I was 
lying on my back as when I came to, and, therefore, 
probably as Gabord had left me, and I deterrnined to 
appear still in a faint. Through nearly closed e.Yelids 
however I saw Gabord enter. Doltaire stood in the 
doorway watching as the soldier knelt and lifted my ann 
to take off the bloody scarf. IIis manner was irnpertllrba- 
ble as ever, Even then I wondered what his thoughts were, 
what pungent phrase he was suiting to the tinw and to 
me. I do not know to this day which nlore interested 
him-that very pungency of phrase, or the critical events 
which inspired his reflections. lIe had no sense of re- 
sponsibility; but his mind loved. talent, skill, and clever- 
ness, and though it was scathing of all usual ethics, for 
the crude, honest life of t.he poor it hfld sympat.hy. I 
remEInber remarks of his i
- the market-place a year be- 
fore, as he and I watched the peasant in his sabots and 
the good-wife in her hon1cspun cloth. 
" r
rhese are they," said he," who win save the earth 
one day, for they are like it, kin to it. 'Yhen they are 
born they lie close to it, and when they die they fall no 
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height to reach their graves. The rest-the world-are 
like onr
ehf's in dreams: we do not walk; we think we 
fly, over house
, over trees, oyer mountains; and therl 
one blessed instant the spring breaks, or the dream gets 
twisted, and we go falling, falling, in a sickening fear, 
and, waking up, we find we are and have been on the 
earth all the while, and yet can make no claim upon it, and 
have no kin with it, and no right to ask anything of it- 
queUe vie-queUe vie! " 
Sick as I was, I thought of that as he stood there, 
looking in at me; and though I knew I ought to hate 
him I adrnired him in spite of all. 
Presently he said to Gabord, " You'll COlne to me at 
noon to-morrow, and see you bring good news. lIe 
brea thes ? " 
Gabord put a hand on my chest and at n1Y neck, and 
said at once, " Breath for balloons-aho ! " 
Doltaire threw a cloak over his shoulder and walked 
away, his footsteps sounding loull in the pas
ages. Gabord 
began hUlnming to hin1self as he tied the bandages, and 
then he reached ùown for the knife to cut the flying 
strings. I could see this out of a little corner of nlY 
eye. ""hen he did not find it, he fìettled back on his 
haunches and looked at nle. I could feel his lips puffing 
out, and I was ready for the" J}oom !" that came fronl 
him. Then I could feel him stooping over TI1e, and his 
hot strong brea.th in my face. I was so near to uncon- 
sciousness at that Inonlent by a sudden anxiety that per- 
haps my feigning had the look of reality. Tn any case, 
he thought file unconscious and fancied that he had taken 
the knife away with him; for he tucked in the strings of 
the handage. Then, lifting my hearl, he held th(l flask to 
my lips; for which J wa
 most grateful-I was dizzy and 
miserahly faint. 
I think I canw to with rather n10re alacrity than was 
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wise, but he was deceived, and his first words were, " Ho, 
ho! the devil's knocking; who's for home, angels?" 
It was his way to put all things allusi vely, using strange 
figures and metaphors. Yet, when one was used to him 
and to them, their potency seemed greater than polished 
speech and ordinary phrase. 
He offered me more brandy, and then, without preface, 
I asked hiln the one question which sank back on nlY 
heart like a load of ice even as I sent it fort.h. "Is he 
alive?" I inquired. "Is 
Ionsieur Juste Duvarney alive?" 
With exasperating coolness he winked an eye, to con- 
nect the event with what he knew of the letter I haù sent 
to .Alixe, and, cocking his head, he blew out his lips with 
a soundless laugh, and said: 
" To whisk the brother off to heaven is to say good-bye 
to sister and pack yourself to Father Peter." 
"For God's sake, tell me, is the boy dead?" I asked, 
my voice cracking in my throat. 
" He's not mounted for the journey yet," he answered, 
with a shrug, " but the Beast is at the door." 
I plied my man with questions, and learned that they 
had carried J uste into the palace for dead, but found life 
in him, and straightway used all means to save hinl. A 
surgeon came, his father and mother were sent for, anù 
when Doltaire had left there was hope that he would 
Ii ve. 
I learned also that V oban had carried word to the 
Governor of the deed to be done that night; had for a 
long tin1e failed to get admittance to hinl, but was at last 
pernlitted to tell his story; and Vandreuil had gone to 
Bigot's palace to have nle hurried to the citadel, and had 
I'olne just too late. 
After answering my first questions, Gabord would say 
nothing rnore, anù presently he took the torch from the 
wall and with a gruff good-night prepareù to go. "\Vhen 
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I asked that a light be left he shook his head and said he 
had no orders. \Vhereupon he left me, the heavy door 
clanging to, the bolts were shot, and I was alone in dark- 
ness with my wounds and misery. 
Iy cloak had been put 
into the cell beside my couch, and this I now drew over me, 
and I lay and thought upon nIY condition and my pros- 
pects, which, as DUtY be seen, were not cheering. I did 
not suffer grea
 pain fronl IllY wounds-only a stiffness 
that troubled me not at all if I lay still. .After an hour 
or so had passed-for it is hard to keep count of titHe 
when one's thoughts are the only tin1ekeeper-I feU 
asleep. 
I know not how long I slept, but I awoke refreshed. I 
stretched forth DIY uninjured arm, moving it about. In 
spite of will a sort of hopelessness went through me, for 
I could feel long blades of corn grown up about my 
couch, an unnatural nleaùow, springing from the earth 
floor of my dungeon. I drew the blades between my 
fingers, feeling towards them W3 if they were things of 
life out of place like myself. I wondered what colour 
they were. Surely, said I to myself, they can not ùe 
green, but rather a yellowish white, bloodless, having 
only fibre, the heart all pinched to death. Last night 1 
had not noted them, yet now, looking back, I saw, as in a 
picture, Gabord the soldier feeling among them for the 
knife that I had taken. So may we see things, and y('t 
not be conscious of then1 at the tin1c, waking to their 
knowledge afterwards. So may we for years look upon a 
face without understanding, and then, suddenly, one day 
it comes flashing out, anù we read its hidden story like 
a book. 
I put my hand out farther, then brought it back near 
to my couch, feeling towanls its foot rnechanieally, and 
now I touched an carthen pan. .A sUlall board lay u('ross 
its top, anù moving my fingcrs dlong it I found a piece 
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of brC'::1(l. Then I felt the jar, and knew it was filled 
with watC'r. Sitting bacl
 I thought hard for a nlonlellt. 
Of this I was sure: the pan and bread wero not there 
when I went to sleep, for this was tho spot where Iny 
eyes fell naturally while I lay in bod looking towards 
DoJtaire; and I should have remen1bered it now, even 
if I had not noted it then. 
Iy jailer had brought these 
while I slept. But it was still dark. I waked again as 
though out of sleep, startled: I was in a dungeon that 
had no window! 
IIere I was, packed away in the farthest corner of 
the citadel, in a deep hole that nlaybe had not been used 
for years, to be, no doubt, denied all contact with the 
outer world-I was going to say friends, but whom could 
I name among thenl save that dear soul who, by last 
night's madness, should her brother be dead, was forever 
made dunlb and blind to me? 'Vhonl had I but her 
and V oban I-and \T oban was yet to be proved. The 
Seigneur Duvarney had paid all debts he nlay have 
owed Ine, and he now nlight, because of the injury to his 
son, leave me to my fate. On Gabord the soldier I could 
not COUll t at all. 
rrhere I was, as Doltaire had said, like a rat in a trap. 
But I would not let panic seize Ine. So I S:lt and ate the 
stale bu t sweet bread, took a long drink of the good water 
from the earthen jar, and then, stretching myself out, 
drew my cloak np to my chin, and settled myself for sleep 
again. And that I might keep up a kind delusion that I 
was not quite alone in the bowels of the earth I reached 
out my hand and affectionately drew the blades of corn 
between my fingers. 
Presently I drew my chin down to my shoulder, and let 
myself drift out of painful consciousness almost as easiìy 
as a sort of wornall can call np tears at will. 'Vhen I 
waketl again, it was without a start or moving, without 
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confusion, ana I was bitterly hungry. Rpsi<1e my couch, 
with his hands on his hips and his feet thrust out, stood 
Gabord, looking down at nle in a quizzical and unsatisfied 
way. A torch was burning near hinl. 
" ",. ake, my dickey-bird," said he in his rough, mock- 
ing voice, "and we'll snuggle you into the pot. Y on've 
been long hiding; come on t of the bush-aho ! " 
I drew myself up painfully. ",rhat is the hour -:" I 
asked, anJ n1eanwhile I looked for the earthen jar and 
the bread. 
" IIonr since when?" said he. 
" Since it was twel ye o'clock last night," I answered. 
" Fourteen hours since then," said he. 
'fhe empha::,is arrested IllY attention. "I nwall," I 
added, " since the fighting in the courtyard." 
"Thirty-six hours and more since then, lil 'sien' the 
dormouse," was his reply. 
I had slept a day and a half since the doors of this 
cell closed on Inc. It was Friday then, now it was Sun- 
day afternoon. Gabord had come to me three times, and 
seeing how sound asleep 1 was had not ùisturbed me, but 
had brought bread aud water-my prescribed diet. 
lIe stood there, his feet buried in the blanched corn- 
I could see the long yellowish-white blades-the torch 
throwing slHuJows about him, his back against the wall. 
I looked carefully round my dungeon. 'rhere was no 
sign of a window; I was to live in darkness. Yet if I 
were but allowed candles, or Us ]ant
rn, or a torch, sonle 
books, paper, pencil, and tob(lc(;o, and the knowleùge that 
I had not killed J nste Duvarney, I could abiùe the worst 
with SOIHe sort of calmness. IIow much rnight have hap- 
pened, HUlst have happened, in all tho:-;e hours of 
leep! 

ly letter to Alixc sholl](] Iltlvc been delivered long cre 
this; my trial, no ùouht, ha(] been decided on. '''hat 
had V oban donc "/ lh
d he any word for nle? Dear 
f) 
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Lord! here was a mass of questions tumbling one upon 
the other in n1Y head, whilc my heart thumpcd behind 
my waistcoat like a rubber ball to a prize-fighter's fist. 

Iisfortunes may be so great and many that one may find 
grim humour 'and grotesqueness in their impossible con- 
junction and multiplicity. I remembered at that moment 
a friend of mine in .Virginia, the most unfortunate man I 
ever knew. Death, desertion, money losses, political de- 
feat, flood, carne one upon the other all in two years, and 
coupled with this was loss of health. One day he said 
to me : 
" Robert, I have a perforated lung, my liver is a swell- 
ing sponge, eating crowds my waistband like a balloon, I 
have a swimming in my head and a sinking at my heart, 
and I can not say litany for happy release from these for 
my knees creak with rheumatism. The devil has done 
his worst, Robert, for these are his-plague and pesti- 
lence, being final, are the will of God-and, upon my soul, 
it is an absurd comedy of ills!" At that he had a fit of 
coughing, and I gave him a glass of spirits, which eased 
him. 
" That's better," said I cheerily to him. 
" It's robbing Peter to pay Paul," he answered; "for 
I owed it to my head to put the quid refert there, and 
h.ere it's gone to my lungs to. hurry up my breathing. 
Did you ever think, Robert," he added, "that this breath- 
ing of ours is a labour, and that we have to work every 
second to keep ourselves alive? We have to pump air in 
and out like a blacksmith's boy." lIe said it so drolly, 
though he was deadly ill, that I la!1ghed for half an hour 
at the stretch, wiping away my tears as I did it; for his 
pale gray face looked so sorry, with its quaint smile and 
that odd, dry voice of his. 
As I sat there in my dungeon, with Oabor(] cocking 
bis head and his eyes rolling, that sccne fla
hed on me, 
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and I laughed freely-so much that (jabord sulkily puffed 
out his lips, and flamed like hunting on a coast-guard's 
hut. rrhe more he scowled and spluttercù, the 1110re I 
laughed, till my wounded side hurt l11e and my arm had 
twinges. But my mood changed suddenly, and I politely 
begged his pardon, telling him frankly then and there 
what had made me laugh, and how I had come to think 
of it. The flame passed out of his chpeks, the revol ving 
fire of his eyes dimlneù, his lips broke into a soundless 
laugh, and then, in his big voice, he said: 
" You've got your knees to pray on yet, anù crack my 
Lones, but you'll have need to con your penitentials if 

a.ttle in the town be true." 
" Before you tell of that," said I, " how is young 
Ion- 
sieur Duvarney? Is-is he alive?" I added, as 1 saw his 
look lower. 
"The Beast was at door again last night, wild to be 
oft, and foot of young Seigneur was in the stirrup, when 
along comes sister with drug got from an Inùian squaw 
who nursed her when à child. She gives it him, and he 
dr'inks; they carry hiru back, sleeping, anù Beast 111ust 
stand there tugging at the leathers yet." 
" Ilis sister-it was his sister," said I," that brought 
him back to life?" 
" Like that-aho ! They said she must not con1e, but 
she will have her way. Straight she goes to the palace at 
night, no one knowing but-guess who? You can't- 
but no ! " 
A light broke in on me. "With the Scarlet ,roman 
-with )!athilùe," I said, hoping in my heart that it was 
'0, for somehow I felt even then that she, poor va ....rant, 
would play a part in tho history of Alixe's life and 
nuuo. 
" At the first shot," he said. "'Twas the crimson onc, 
as quiet aH a hahy chick, not hanging to ma'm'selle's skirts, 
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but watching and whispering a little now anù then-and 
t3he there in Bigot's palace, and he not knowing! ..And 
maids do not tell hÏIn, for they knew poor wench in better 
days-aho ! " 
I got up with effort and pain, and made to grasp his 
hand in gratitude, but he drew back, putting his arms 
behind him. 
" No, no," said he, ,. I am your jailer. They've put 
you here to break your high spirits, and I'm to help the 
breaking. " 
" But I thank you just the same," I answercd him; 
"and I prornise to give you as little trouble as 111ay be 
while you are my jailer-which, with all my heart, I hope 
may be as long aB I'm a prisoner." 
He waved out his hands to the dungeon walls, and 
lifted his shouldcrs as if to say that 1 Il1ight as well be 
docile, for the prison was safe enough. " POOlll ! " said 
he, as if in genial disdain of n1Y suggestion. 
I sn1Ïled, and then, after putting my hands on the 
walls here and there to see if they were, as they seemed, 
quite dry, I drew back to IllY couch and sat down. Pres- 
ently I stooped to tip the earthen jar of water to my lips, 
for I could not lift it with onc hand, but my humane 
jailer took it frolll me and held it to my mouth. 'Yhen 
I had drunk," Do you know," asked I as culnlly as I 
could, " if our barber gave the letter to l\Iademoiselle?" 
"}Psieu', you've travelled far to reach that question," 
said he, jangling his keys as if he cnjoycd it. " A.nd if 
he had- ? " 
I caught at his vague suggestion, and my hea.rt 
leaped. 
" A reply," said I, "a message or a letter," though I 
. had not dared to let myself even think of that. 
He whipped a tiny packet from his coat. "'Tis a 
sparrow's pecking-no great matter here, eh? "-he 
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weighed it up and down on his fingers-" a little piping 
wren's par pitié." 
I reached out for it. "I should read it," said he. 
" There must be no more of this. But new orders came 
aj1er I'd got her dainty à 'rn'sieu' ! Yes, I nlust read it," 
saiJ he-" but maybe not at first," he added, "not at first, 
if you'll give word of honour not to tear it." 
" On my sacreù honour," said I, reaching out still. 
lie looked it all over again provokingly, and then 
lifted it to his nose, for it had a delicate perfume. Then 
he gave a little grunt of wonder and pleasure, and handed 
it over. 
I broke the seal, and my eyes ran swiftly through the 
lines, traced in a firm, delicate hand. I could see through 
it all the fine, sound nature, by its healthy simplicity 
mastering anxiety, care, and fear. 


" Robert," she wrote, "by God's help Iny brother will 
live, to repent with you, I trust, of Friday night's ill 
work. lIe was near gone, yet we have held him back 
from that rough-rider, Death. 
" You will thank God, will yon not, that my brother 
did not die? Indeed, I feel you have. I do not blame 
you; I know-I need not tell you how-the heart of the 
affair; and even my mother can see through the wretched 
thing. )[y father says little', and he has not spoken 
harshly; for which I gave thanksgiving this morning in 
the chapel of the Ursulines. Yet yon are in a dungeon, 
covered with wounds of Jny brother's n1aking, both of you 
victims of others' villainy, anil you are yet to bear worse 
things, for they are to try you for your ]ife. But never 
shall I believe that they will find you guilty of dishonour. 
I have watched you thesr thre(\ years; T <<10 not, nor ever 
will, doubt you, ùear friend of nlY heart. 
" You would not believe it, Robert, and you luay 
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think it fanciful, but as I got up from my prayers at the 
chapel I looked towards a window, and it being a little 
open, for it is a sunny day, there sat a bird on the sill, a 
little brown bird that peeped and nodded. I was so won 
by it that I came softly over to it. It did not flyaway, 
but hopped a little here and there. I stretched out my 
hand gently on the stone, and putting its head now this 
side, now that, at last it tripped into it, and chirped most 
sweetly. After I had kissed it I placed it back on the 
window-sill, that it might flyaway again. Yet no, it 
would not go, but stayed there, tipping its gold-brown 
head at me as though it would invite me to guess why 
it came. Again I reached out my hand, and once more 
it tripped into it. I stood wondering and holding it 
to my bosom, when I heard a. voice behind me say, 
'The bird would be with thee, nlY child. God hath 
many signs.' I turned and saw the good l\lère St. 
George looking at me, she of whom I was always afraid, 
so distant is she. I did not speak, but only looked at 
her, and she nodded kindly at me and passed on. 
"And, Robert, as I write to you here in the Intend- 
ant's palace (what a great, wonderful place it is! I fear 
I do not hate it and its luxury as I ought !), the bird is 
beside me in a cage upon the table, with a little window 
open, so that it may come out if it will. l\Iy brother lies 
in the bed asleep; I can touch him if I but put out my 
hand, and I am alone save for one person. You sent two 
messengers: can you not guess the one that will be with 
me ? Poor 1\1 a thilde, she sits and gazes at me till I 
almost fall weeping. But she seldom speaks, she is so 
quiet-as if she knew that she must keep a secret. For, 
Robert, though I know you did not tell her, she knows 
-she knows that you love me, and she has given me a 
little wooùen cross which she says will nlake us happy. 
" 
Iy mother did not drive her away, as I half feared 
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she would, and at last she said that I might house her 
with one of our peasants. 
Ieanwhile she is with me 
here. She is not so mad but that she has wisdom too, 
and she shall have my care and friendship. 
"I bid thee to God's care, Robert. I need not tell 
thee to be not ùismayed. Thou hast two jails, and one 
wherein I lock thee safe is warIn and full of light. If the 
hours drag by, think of all thou wouldst ùo if thou wert 
free to go to thine own country-yet alas that thought! 
-and of what thou wouldst say if thou couldst speak 
to thy ...t\.LIXE. 
"Postsc1.ipl.-I trust that they have cared for thy 
'" ounds, and that thou hast light and food and wine. 
V oban hath promised to discover this for me. The 
soldier Gabord, at the citadel, he hath a good heart. 
Though thou canst expect no help from him, yet he win 
not be rougher than his orders. TIe did me a good 
service once, and he likes me, and I him. And so fare 
thee wen, l{obert. I will not languish; I will act, and 
not be weary. Dost thou rcally love me ?" 


v. 


TilE DEVICE OF TilE DOR
rOUSE. 


WHEN I had read the letter, I handed it up to Gabord 
without a word. A show of trust in him was the only 
thing, for he had knowledge enough of our secret to ruin 
us, if he chose. lIe took the letter, turnea it over, look- 
ing at it curiously, and at last, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, passed it back. 
" 'Tis a long tune on a dot of a fiddle," said he, for 
indeed the letter wa
 but a slna.ll affair in Lulk. "I'd 
need two pairs of eye
 and telescope! Is it all IIc:.\.rt-Q'. 
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my-heart, and Come-trip-in-dewy-grass-aho? Or is 
there knave at window to bear rn'sieu' away? " 
I took the letter fronl hin1. "Listen," said I, "to 
what the lady says of you." And then 1 read him that 
part of her postscript which had to do with himself. 
lIe put his head on one side like a great wise Jnagpir, 
and "H'm-ha!" said he whilllsically, "aho! Gabord 
the soldier, Gabord, thou hast a gooù heart-and the birds 
fed the beast with plums and froth of comfits till he died, 
and on his sugar tombstone they carved the words, 'Ga- 
bord had a good heart.')' 
" It was spoken out of a true spirit," said I petulantly, 
for I could not bear from a common soldier even a tone of 
disparagement, though I saw the exact meaning of his 
words. So I added, " You shall read the whole letter, or 
I will read it to you and you shan judge. On the honour 
of a gentlernan, I will read all of it! " 
" POO'ln!" said he, "English fire-eater! corn-cracker! 
Show me the' good heart' sentence, for I'd see how it is 
written-how Gabord looks with a woman's whimsies 
round it." 
I traced the words with my fingers, holding the letter 
near the torch. " , Yet he will not lJo rougher than his 
orders,'" said he after rne, and'" lie did me a good serv- 
ice once.'" 
" Comfits," he continued; "well, thou shalt have com- 
fits, too," and he fished from his poeket a parcel. It was 
nlY tobacco and my pipe. 
Truly, Iny state rnight have becn vasL1y worsc. Little 
more was said between Gabonl and ll1ysclf, but he rcfu
l'(l 
bluntly to carry message or letter to anybody, anll bade 
me not vex him with petitions. Bnt he left me the torch 
and a flint and steel, so I hafllight for a Bpace, and I had 
my blcssed tobacco and pi pc. 'rhcll the tloors clangeù 
shut and the bolts were shot I lay back on Iny couch. 
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I was not all unhappy. Thank God, they had not put 
thains on D1e, as Governor I)inwiùdie had done with a 
French prisoner at \Villiamsburg, for whom I had vainly 
sought to be exchanged two years. before, though he was 
my equal in all ways and importance. J)oltaire was the 
cause of that, as you shall know. 1Vell, there was one 
more item to add to his indebtedness. l\Iy face flushed 
and my fingers tingled at thought of him, and so I reso- 
lutely turned my meditations elsewhere, and again in a 
little while I seemed to think of nothing, but lay and 
bath0d in the silence, and indulged nlY eyes with the good 
red light of the torch, inhaling its pitchy scent. I was 
conscious, yet for a ti me I had no thought: I was like 
something half anim:.tl, half vegetable, which feeds, yet 
h
3 no nlouth, nor sees, nor hears, nor has sense, but 01l1y 
lives. I seemed hung in space, as one feels when going 
from sleep to waking-a long lane of half-numb life, be- 
fore the o!)en road of full consciousness is reached. 
At last I was aroused by the sudden cracking of a knot 
in the torch. I saw that it would lust but a few hours 
more. I ùeterminúd to put it out, for I might be allowed 
no more light, and even a few minutes of this torch every 
day would be a grrat Loon. So I teok it fronl its l)laee, 
and "'as about to quench it in the nloist earth at the foot 
of the wall, when I ren1eTllben'd my tobacco and my pipe. 
Can you think how joyfully I packed full the good brown 
bowl, delicately filling in every little corner, and at last 
held it to the fhtrne, and saw it light? That first long 
whiff was like the indrawn breath of the cold, starved 
hunter, when, stepping into his house, he sees food, fire, 
and wife on his hearthstone. Presently I put out the 
torchlight, anù then went back to my couch :tIlll sat down, 
the bowl shining like a star before mc. 
Thero and then a purpose came to lue-soIlwthing 
which would keep my brain from wanùering, D1Y nerves 
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from fretting and wearing, for a time at least. I deter- 
mined to write to my dear Alixe the true history of m:y 
life, even to the point-and after-of this thing which was 
bringing me to so ill a pass. Rut I was in darkness, I had 
no paper, pens, nor ink. After a deal of thinking I came 
at last to the solution. I would compose the story, and 
learn it by heart, sentence by sentence as I so composed it. 
So there and then I began to run back over the 
years of my life, even to my first remembrances, that I 
might see it from first to last in a sort of whole and with 
a kind of measurernent. But when I began to dwell upon 
my childhood, one little thing gave birth to another 
swiftly, as you may see one flicker in the heaven multiply 
and break upon the mystery of the dark, filling the night 
with clusters of stars. As I thought, I kept drawing 
spears of the dungeon corn between my fingers softly (they 
had come to be like comrades to me), and presently there 
flashed upon me the very first menlory of my life. It 
had never come to me before, and I knew now that it was 
the beginning of conscious knowledge: for we can never 
know till we can remenlber. 'V hen a child remembers 
what it sees or feels it has begun life. 
I put that recollection into the letter which I wrote 
Alixe, and it shall be set ùown forthwith and in little 
space, though it took 111U so very many days and weeks to 
think it out, to give each word a fixed place, so that it 
should go from my n1Ïnd no more. Every phrase of that 
story as I told it is as fixed as stone in my memory. Yet 
it must not be thought I can give all here. I shall set 
down only a few things, but you shall finJ. in them the 
spirit of the whole. I will come at once to the body úf 
the letter. 
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MORA Y TELLS THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. 


" .. I 'VOULD have you know of what I am and 
whence I came, though I have given you glimpses in the 
past. That done, I will make plain why I am charged 
with this that puts my life in danger, which would make 
you blush that you ever knew me if it. were true. And I 
will show you first a picture as it runs before me, sitting 
here, the corn of my dungeon garden twining in my 
fingers :- 
"A multiplying width of green grass spotted with 
white flowers, an upland where sheep browsed on a carpet 
of purple and gold and green, a tall rock on a hill where 
birds perched and fluttered, a blue sky arching over all. 
There, sprawling in a garden, a child pulled at long 
bladcs of grass, as he watched the birds flitting about the 
racks, and heard a low voice couling down the wind. 
IIcre in DiY dungeon I can hear the voice as I have not 
hearù it since that day in tlÍe year 1730-that voice stilled 
so long a.go. 'rhe air and thc worùs come floating down 
(for the words I knew years afterwards) : 


, Did ye 
ee the white cloud in the glint 0' the sun t 
That's the brow and the eye 0' my bairnic. 
Did yo ken the red bloom at t he bend 0' the crag t 
That's the rose in the cheek 0' my bairnie. 
Did ye hear the gay lilt 0' the lark by the burn t 
That's the yoicp of my bairnil', my dearie. 
Did ye smell the wild SCl"nt in the green 0' the wood t 
r1'ha1's the breath 0' my nin, 0' my bairnie. 
Sae I'll gang awu' hame, to the 
hil1e 0' the fire, 
To the cot where I lie wi' my bairnie.' 


U These words caUle crooning over the grass of that 
little garden at Balmorc which was by my mother's home. 
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There I was born one day in June, though I was reared 
in the busy streets of Glasgow, where my father was 
a prosperous nlerchant and famous for his parts and 
honesty. 
" I see myself, a little child of no great strength, for I 
was, indeed, the only one of n1Y fan1Ïly who lived past in- 
fancy, and my mother feared she should never bring me 
up. She, too, is in that picture, tall, delicate, kind yet 
firm of face, but with a strong brow, under which shone 
grave gray eyes, and a manner so distinguished that none 
might dispute her kinship to the renowned 
Iontrose, 
who was lifted so high in dying, though his gallows was 
but thirty feet, that all the world has seen hinl there. 
There was one other in that picture, standing near my 
mother, and looking at me, who often used to speak of 
our great ancestor-nlY grandfather, John 
Iitchell, the 
Gentlenlan of Balnlore, as he was called, out of regard for 
his ancestry and his rare ID.erits. 
"I have him well in mind: his black si]k breeches 
and white stockings and golJ seals, and two eyes that 
twinkled with great hunlour when, as he stooped over me, 
I ran li1Y head between his calves and held hin1 tight. I 
recall how my nlother said, 'I doubt that I shall ever 
bring him up,' and how he replied (the words Seell1 to 
corne through great distances to lne), 'IIe'll live to be 

Iontrose the second, rascal laddie ! Four seasons at the 
breast? Tut, tut! what 0' that! 'Tis but his foolery, 
his scampishness! Nae, nae! his epitaph's no for writ- 
ing till you and I are tucked i' the sod, my Jeanie. '
rhen, 
like 
Iontrose's, it will be- 


'Tull Edinbul'I'ow thpy led him thair, 
Awl on a g-allows hong; 
They hong him high abunc the r
3t; 
He was so trim a boy.' 
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" I can hear his laugh this minute, as he gave an ac- 
crnt. to the wOrtIs by stirring TIle with his stick, and I 
('aught the gold head of it and carried it off, trailing it 
throl1gÌl the garùen, till 1 heard Iny mother calling, and 
then forced her to give me chase, as I pushed open a. little 
gate and post
d away into that wide world of green, CODl- 
ing (Juickly to the river, where I paused and stood at bay. 
1 can see lny rllother's anxious face now, as she caught Ille 
to her arms; and yet I know she had a kind of pride, too, 
when my grandfather said, on our return, , The rascal's at 
it early. Next tirne he'll ford the stream and skirl at ye, 
Jeanie, from Jonner bank.' 
" This is the first of my life that T renH:
mber. It Inay 
Seen1 strange to you that I thus suddenly recall not only 
it, but the words thcn spoken too. It is strange to n1e, 
also. Hut here it comes to nle all on a sudden in this 

ilence, as if another self of n1e were speaking frOIn far 
places. At first all is in p;ttches and confused, and then 
it folùs out-if not clearly, still so 1 can understand-and 
the words I repeat. come as if filtered through many brains 
to mine. I do not say that it is true-it Inay be drearl1s ; 
and yet, as I say, it is firmly in my lninù. 
"The next that I remeInber was climbing upon a 
chair to reach for my grandfather's rnusket, which hung 
across the chimney. I got at last upon the lllantelshelf, 
anù rny hands werc on the weapon, when the door opened, 
and my grandfather and n1Y father cntered. I was so 
busy I did not hear then1 till I was caught by the legs 
and swung to a shoulder, where I sat kicking. ' Yon see 
his ta:-;te
, William,' said my grandfather to n1Y father; 
'he's white 0' faee and slim 0' body, but he'll no carryon 
your hope
.' And nlore he 
aid to the point, though 
what it wa
 I kno" not. But I think it to have been 
sug-gpstioll (I heard him sa)" it later) that I would bring 
G la
gow up to London by tho S,\ orù (good doting soul !) 
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as my father brought it by manufactures, gaining honour 
thereby. 
"However that may be, I would not rest till my 
grandfather had put the musket into nlY arms. I coulù 
scarcely lift it, but from the first it had a charm for me, 
and now and then, in spite of my mother's protests, I 
was let to handle it, to learn its parts, to burnish it, and 
by-and-bye-I could not have been more than six years 
old-to rest it on 8, rock and fire it off. It kicked my 
shoulder roughly in firing, but I know I did not wink as 
I pulled the trigger. Then I got a wild hunger to fire it 
at all times; so nluch so, indeed, that powder and shot 
were locked up, and the musket was put away in my 
grandfather's chest. But now and again it was taken 
out, and I made war upon the unresisting hillside, to 
the dismay of our neighbours in Balmore. Feeding the 
fever in my veins, my grandfather taught me soldiers' 
exercises and the handling of arms: to my dear mother's 
sorrow, for she ever fancied me as leading a merchant's 
quiet life like my father's, hugging the hearthstone, and 
finding joy in small civic duties, while she and Iny dear 
father sat peacefully watching me in their decline of 
years. 
" I have told you of that river which flowed near my 
father's house. At this time nlost of my hours were 
spent by it in good weather, for at last DIY mother came 
to trust me alone there, having found her alert fears of 
little use. Rut she would very often come with n1e and 
watch Ine as I played there. I loved to fancy nlyself a 
miller, and my little mill-wheel, made by my own hands, 
did duty here and there on the stream, and many drives 
of logs did I, in fancy, saw into piles of lumber, and loads 
of flour sent away to the City of Desire. Then, again, I 
made bridges, and drove mirnic armies across them; and 
if they were enemies, craftily let them partly cross, to 
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tumble them in at the moment when part of the forces 
were on one side of the stream and part on the other, and 
at the mercy of my men. 
" )ly grandfather taught me how to build forts and 
breastworks, and I lay in ambush for the beadle, who was 
my good friend, for my grandfather, and for half a dozen 
other village folk, who took no offence at my sport, but 
made believe to be bitterly afraid when I surrounded 
them and drove them, shackled, to my fort by the river. 
Little by little the fort grew, until it was a goodly pile; 
for now and then a village youth hel ped me, or again an 
old man, whose heart, maybe, rejoiced t9 play at being 
child again with me. Years after, whenever I went back 
tú Balmore, there stood the fort, for no one ever meddled 
with it, or tore it down. 
"l\nd I will tell you one reason why this was, and 
you will think it strange that it should have played such 
a part in the history of the village, as in my own life. 
You must know that people Jiving in secluded places are 
mostly superstitious. 'VeIl, when my fort was built to 
such proportions that a small ladder must be used to fix 
new mud and mortar in place upon it, something hap- 
pened. 
"Once a year there came to Ra.lmore-and he had 
done so for a generation-one of those beings called The 

[en, who are given to prayer, fasting, and prophesying, 
who preach the word of warning ever, calling even the 
ministers of the Lord sharply to account. One day thiFt 
1tlan canle past my fort, folk with him, looking for preach- 
ing or prophecy from him. Suddenly turning he came 
inside my fort, and, standing upon the ladder against the 
wall, spoke to thenl fervently. II
s last words becanle a 
legend in Balmore, and spread even to Glasgow and be- 
yond. 
" 'Ilear me!' cried he. 'As 1 stand looking at ye 
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fronl this wal1, calling on ye in your natural bodies to take 
refuge in the Fort of God, the Angel of I>eath is look- 
ing ower the battlements of heaven, choosing ye out, the 
sheep frae the goats; calling the one to burning flames, 
and the other into peaceable habitations. I hear the 
vüice now,' cried he, 'and some soul alllong us goeth 
forth. Flee ye to the Fort of Refuge! ' I can see him 
now, his pale face shining, his eyes burning, his beard 
blowing in the wind, his grizzled hair shaking on his 
forehead. I had stood within the fort watching him. 
At last he turned, and, seeing me intent, stooped, caught 
me by the arms, and lifted me upon the wan. ' See )"OU,' 
said he, 'yesterday's babe a warrior to-day. IIave done, 
have done, ye quarrelsome hearts. Ye that build forts 
here shall lie in darkson1e prisons; there is no fort but 
the Fort of God. The call comes frae the w hi te ram- 
parts. Hush!' he added solemnly, raising a finger. 
, One of us goeth hence this day; are ye ready to walk i' 
the fearsome valley?' 
"I have heard my mother speak these words over 
often, and they were, as I said, like an old song in Bal- 
more and Glasgow. lIe set me down, aud then walked 
away, waving the frightened people back; and there was 
none of them that slept that night. 
" Now comes the stranger thing. In the morning 
The 1\Ian was found dead in my little fort, at the foot of 
the wall. Henceforth the spot was sacred, and I an1 sure 
it stands there as when last I saw it twelve years ago, but 
worn a way by rains and winds. 
Again and again my lnother said over to me his words, 
'Ye that build forts here shall lie in darksoIne prisons'; 
for always she had fear of the soldier's life, and she was 
moved by signs and dreams. 
But this is bow the thing came to shape my life: 
" About a year after rl'he 
Ian died, there came to my 
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grandfather's house, my mother and I being present, a 
gentleman, by name Sir John Godric, and he would have 
my mother tell the whole story of The )lan. That being 
done, he said that The 
Ian was his brother, who had 
been bad and wild in youth, a soldier; but repenting had 
gone as far the other way, giving up place and property, 
and cutting off from all his kin. 
"This gentleman took much notice of D1e and saiù 
that he should be glad to see more of me. And so he 
did, for in the years that íollowed he would visit at our 
home in Glasgow when I was at ::;chool, or at Balmore 
until my grandfather died. 
"
Iy father liked Sir John greatly, and they grew 
exceeding friendly, walking forth in the streets of Glas- 
gow, Sir John's haud upon my father's arm. One day 
they canIe to the school in IIigh Street, where I learned 
Latin and other accomplishnlents, together with fencing 
from an excellent master, Bergeant Dowie of the One 
Hunùredth Foot. They found me with Iny regiment at 
drill; for I ha<l got full thirty of my sr-hoQl-fellows under 
arms, and spent all leisure hours in mustering, marching, 
and drtlln-beating, and practising all manner of discipline 
and evolution which I had been taught by my grandfather 
and Sergean t Dowie. 
" Those were the days soon after which came Dettin- 
gen and Fontenoy and Charles Eù ward the' Pretender, and 
the ardour of anllS ran high. Sir John was a follower of 
the Stuarts, and this was the one point at which he and 
nlY father pal1srd in their good friendship. \\
hen Sir 
.T ohn saw nIe with my thirty lads marching in fine or- 
der, all fired with the little sport of battle-for to llle it 
was all real, and our shanl fights often saw broken heads 
and bruised shoulùers-he stamped his cane upon the 
ground, and said in a big voice, , ,\ ell done! well done! 
For that you shall }la,ve a hunùreù pounùs ncxt birthday, 
Ii: 
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and as fine a suit of scarlet as you please, and a sword 
from London, too.' 
" Then he call1e to me and caught me by both shoul- 
ders. 'But alack, alack! there needs some blood and 
flesh here, Robert l\Ioray,' said he. ' You have more 
heart than muscle.' 
This was true. I had ever been more eager than my 
strength-thank God, that day is gone I-and sometimes, 
after Latin and the drill of my Lightfoots, as I called 
them, I could have cried for weakness and weariness had 
I been a girl and not a proud lad. And Sir John kept his 
word, liking me better from that day forth, and coming 
now and again to see me at the school,-though he was 
much abroad in :B"rance-giving many a pound to my 
Lightfoots, who were no worse soldiers for that. His eye 
ran us over sharply, and his head nodded, as we marched 
past him; and once I heard him say, 'If they had had 
but ten years each on their heads, nlY Prince! ' 
" About this time my father died-that is, when I was 
fourteen years old. Sir John became one of the execu- 
tors with my mother, and at my wish, a year afterwards, I 
was sent to the university, where at least fifteen of my 
Lightfoots went also; and there 1 formed a new battalion 
of them, though we were watched at first, and even held 
in suspicion, because of the known friendship of Sir John 
for me; and he himself had twice been under arrest for 
his friendship to the Stuart cause. That he helped Prince 
Charles was clear: his estates were mortgaged to the 
hilt. 
" He died suddenly on that day of January when Cul- 
loden was fought, before he knew of the defeat of the 
Prince. I was wi;h him at the last. After some seri- 
ous business, which I shall come to by-and-bye, 'Robert,' 
said he, 'I wish thou had;:,t been with my Prince. When 
thou becomest a soldier, fight where thou hast heart to 
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fight; but if thou hast conscience for it, let it be with 
a Stuart. I thought to leave thee a good n10iety of my 
fortune, Robert, but little that's free is left for giving. 
Yet thou hast something from thy father, and down in 
.Virginia, where my friend Dinwiddie is Governor, there's 
a plantation for thee, and a purse of gold, which was 
for me in case I should ha.ve cause to flee this troubled 
realm. But I need it not; I go for refuge to my Father's 
house. The little vineyard and the purse of gold are for 
thee, Robert. If thou thinkest well of it, leave this sick 
land for that new one. Build thyself a name in that 
great young country, wear thy sword honourably and 
bravely, use thy gifts in council and debate-for Din- 
widdie will be thy friend--and think of me as one who 
would have been a father to thee if he could. Give thy 
good mother my loving farewells. . . . Forget not to 
wear my sword-it has come from the first King Charles 
hin1self, Robert.' 
After which he raised himself upon his elbow and said, 
'Life-life, is it so hard to untie the knot?' Then a 
twinge of agony crossed 0\ er his face, and afterwards 
carrle a great clearing and peace, and he was gone. 
"King George's soldiers entered with a warrant for 
him even as he died and thc same moment dropped their 
hands upon my shoulder. I was kept in durance for 
nlany days, and was not even at the funeral of my bene.. 
factor; but through the efforts of the provost of the uni4 
versityand some good friends who could vouch for my 
loyal principles I was rcleased. But my pride had got a 
setback, and I listen cd with patience to my mother's 
prayers that I would not join the King's men. With the 
anger of a youth, I now blamed his 
[ajesty for the acts 
of Sir John {}odric's enemies. And though I was a good 
soldier of the King at heart, I would not serve him hence- 
forth. \\r e thrcshed matters back and forth, and pres- 
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ently it was thought I should sail to Virginia to take 
over Iny estate. :r.ly mother urgC'd it, too, for she lw- 
lieved if I were weaned from tHY olù con1rades, ntilitary 
fame would no longer charm. So she urged me, and go I 
did, with a commission fronl sonle merchants of Glasgow, 
to give my visit to the colony more weight. 
" It was great pain to leave nlY mother, but she bore 
the parting bravely, and away I set in a good ship. Ar- 
rived in Virginia, I was treated with great courtesy in 
'Vil1iamsburg, and the Governor gave nle welcome to his 
hon1e for the sake of his old friend; and yet a little for 
my own, I think, for we were of one temper, though he 
was old and I young. 'Ve were both full of impulse 
and proud and given to daring hard things, and my mili
 
tary spirit suited him. 
" In Virginia I spent a gay and busy year, and came off 
very well with the rough but gentlenlanly cavaliers, who 
rode through the wide, sandy streets of the capital on e
- 
cellent horses, or in English coaches, with a rusty sort of 
show and splendour, but always with great gallantry. 
The freedom of the life charrned me, and with rumours 
of war with the French there seenled enough to do, 
whether with the sword or in the IIouse of Burgesses, 
where Governor Dinwiddie said his say with more force 
than complaisance. So takcn was I with the life-my first 
excursion into the wide working world-that I delayed 
Iny going back to Glasgow, the more so that some matters 
touching my property cal1ed for action by the IIouse of 
Burgesses, and I had to drive the affair to the end. Sir 
John had done better by me t.han he thought, and I 
thanked him over and over again for his good gifts. 
" Presently I got a letter from my father's old partner 
to say that my dear n10ther was ill. I got back to Glas- 
gow only in time-but how glad I was of that !-to hear 
her last woros. "
hen nlY lllother was gone I turned 
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towards Virginia with longing, for I could not so soon go 
against her wishes anù join the King's arrny on the Conti- 
nent, and less desire had I to be a Glasgow 111erchant. 
n entlernen merchants had better times in \Tirginia. So 
there was a winding-up of the estate, not greatly to my pleas- 
nre; for it was found that by unwise ventures my father's 
partner had perilled the whole and lost part of the property.. 
But as it was, I had a competence and several houses in 
Glaðgow, anù I set forth to Virginia with a goodly sum of 
Dloney and a shipload of Dlerchandise, which I should sell 
to merchants, if it chanced I should become a planter 
only. I was warn11y welcorned by old friends and by the 
Governor and his fanIily, and I soon set up an establish- 
ment of 111Y own in \rilliamsburg, joining with a merchant 
there in business, while my land was worked by a neigh- 
bouring planter. 
" rrhose were hearty days, wherein I made little money, 
but had much pleasure in the gi villg and taking of civili- 
tics, in throwing n1Y doors operr to acquaintances, and 
with Il1Y young fricllù, )lr. Washington, laying the foun- 
dation for a Virginian arrny, by drill and yearly duty in 
camp, with occasional excursions against the Indians. I 
saw vcry well what the end of our troubles with the 
!i'reuch would be, and I waited for the time when I 
should put to keen use the sword Sir John Godric had 
given mc. Life beat high then, for I was in the first flush 
of manhood, and the spirit of a rich ncw land was waking 
in us all, while in our vanity we held to and éheri
hcd forms 
and customs that one would have thought to see left be- 
hind in London street
 and drawing-roon1s. These things, 
these functions in a. sJllall place, kept us a little vain and 
proud, hut, I abo hope, it gave us sonIC sense of ('ivic duty. 
" 1\ Ill! now I COIlle to that w hieh will, ('0111 r.ule of IllY 
IH'art ùriu(r home to vour ullclcr
talldill(r what lic::3 bchind 
, n. 0 
the chargc:) again
t me : 
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" Trouble came between Canada and Virginia. 
Iajor 
Washington, one Captain 
Iackaye, and myself marched 
out to the Great }{eadows, where at "Fort Necessity we 
surrendered, after hard fighting, to a force three times our 
number. I, with one Oaptain Van Braam, became a host- 
age. Monsieur Coulon Villiers, the French commander, 
gave his bond that we should be delivered up when an 
officer and two cadets, who were prisoners with us, should 
be sent on. It was a choice between 
1r. l\Iackaye of the 
Regulars and 1\11'. 'Vashington, or 
1r. Van Braam and 
myself. I thought of what would be best for the country; 
and besides, l\Ionsieur Coulon Villiers pitched upon my 
name at once, and held to it. So I gave up my sword to 
Charles Bedford, my lieutenant, with nlore regret than I 
can tell, for it was sheathed in memories, charging him to 
keep it safe-that he would use it worthily I knew. And 
so, sorrowfully bidding my friends good-by, away we went 
upon the sorry trail of captivity, arriving in due time at 
Fort Du Quesne, at the junction of the Ohio and the 
l\Ionongahela, where I was courteously treated. There I 
bettered my French and Inade the acquaintance of some 
ladies from Quebec city, who took pains to he]r me with 
their language. 
" Now, there was one lady to whonl I talkeù with sonIe 
freeùom of my early life and of Sir John Godric. 
he 
was interested in all, but when I narned 
ir John she be- 
came at once impressed, and I told her of his great attach- 
ment to Prince Charles. 
Iore than once she returned to 
the subject, begging me to tell her more; and so I did, 
still, however, saying nothing of certain papers 
ir John 
had placed in my care. A few weeks after the first occa- 
sion of my speaking, there was a new arrival at 'the fort. 
It waB-can you guess ?-
Ionsieur Doltaire. 'rhe night 
after his coming he visited me in my quarters, and after 
courteous passages, of which I need not speak, he sud- 
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den]y said, , You have the papers of Sir John Godric- 
those bearing on Prince Charles.s invasion of England? ' 
" I was stunned by the question, for I could not guess' 
his drift or purpose, though presently it dawned upon 
me.-AIllong the papers were many letters froIn a great 
lady in France, a growing rival with La Pompadour in 
the counsela and fa.vour of the King. She it was who 
had a secret passion for Prince CharJes, and these letters 
to 8ir John, who had been with the Pretender at Ver- 
sailles, must pro\e her ruin if produced. I had promised 
Sir John most solemnly that no one should ever have 
them while I lived, except the great lady herself, that I 
would give theIn to her some time, or destroy them. It 
was Doltaire's mission to get these letters, and he had 
projected a visit to 'Villiamsburg to see me, having just 
arri ved in Canada, after a search for me in Scotland, 
when word caIne fronl the lady gossip at Fort Du 
Quesne (with whom he had been on most familiar terms 
in Quebec) that I was there. 
" 'Vhen I said I had the I)apers, he asked Ine lightly 
for' those con1prolHisillg letters,' renuuking that a good 
price would be paid, and adding my liberty as a pleasant 
gift. I in
tantly refused, and told him I would not be 
the weapon of La. POInpadour against her rival. 'Vith 
cool per
istence he begged Ille to think again, for much · 
depended on nlY answer. 
" 'See, monsieur le capitaine,' said he, 'this little 
affair at Fort Necessity, at which you became a hostage, 
shall or shall not be a war between En
land and France 
as you shall dispose.' '''"hen I a.
ked hinl how that wa
, 
he said, 'Fir
t, will you HWlaa.r that you will not, to aid 
yourself, disclose what r tell you"t You can Hee that 
matters will he where they were an hour ago in any case.' 
"I agreed, for I could act even if I n1ight not speak. 
So I gave my word. 'rhcn he told me tha.t if those letters 
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were not put into his hands, La Pompadour would be 
enraged, and jretful and hesitating now would join Aus- 
tria against England, since in this provincial war was 
cOllyenient cue for battle. If I gave up the letters, she 
would not stir, and the disputed territûry between us 
should be by articles seded by the French. 
"I thought nltlch and long, during which he sat smok- 
ing and humming, anù seen1Ïng to care little how my 
answer went. At last I turned on him, and told hiln 1 
would not give up the letters, and if roO war must hang 
on a whinl of rnalice, then, by God's help, the rightness 
of our cause would be our strong weapon to bring Franco 
to her knees. 
" 'That is your final answer?' asked he, rising, fin- 
gering his lace, and viewing himself in a looking-glass 
upon the wall. 
" , I will not changp it now or ever,' answered I. 
" ':Ever i8 a long time,' retorted he, as one might 
speak to a wilful child. 'Y ou shall have time to 
thiuk and space for reverie. For if you do not grant this 
trifle you shall no more see your dear \Tirginia; and 
when the time is ripe you shall go forth to a better land 
as the Grande l\farquise shall give you carriage.' 
" 'The Articlos of Capitulation!' I Lroke out pro- 
. 
testingly. 
" lIe waved his fingers at me. C A h, that,' he rejoined 
-' that is a matter for conning. You are a hosti:tge. 
'\T ell, we need not take any wastrel or nobody the English 
offer in exchange for you. Indeed, why should we be 
content with less than a royal duke? For yon are worth 
more to us just now than any prince we have; at least so 
says the ûrande )[arquiðe. Is your Blind quite firrn to 
refuse "t' he added, noùding his head in a ùoreù sort of 
way. 
" , EntirelY7" said I. ' I will not l)art with those letters.' 
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" 'But think once ag
án,' he urgeù; the gain of tprri- 
tory to 'Virginia, the peace between our countries! ' 
" , Folly!' returned I. 'I know well you overstate 
the case. Yon turn a sn1all intrigue into a ganle of na- 
tions. Yours is a schoolboy's tale, l\Ionsieur Doltaire.' 
" , Yon are something of an ass,' he mused, and took 
a pinch of snuff. 
'" And you-you have no name,' retorted r. 
"I did not know, when I spoke, how this might strike 
honle in two ways or I should not have said it. I haù 
not meant, of course, that he was King Louis's illegiti- 
nlate SOIl. 
" , There is some truth in that,' he replied patiently, 
though a red spot fian1ed high on his cheeks. ' But 
some mcn need no christening for their distinction, and 
others win their names with proper weapons. I am not 
here to quarrel with you. I am acting in a large affair 
not in a snutll intrigue; a century of fate may hang 
on this. Come with tne,' he added. ' Yon doubt my 
power, maybe.' 
" TIe oppued the door of the cell, and I followed him 
out, past the storehouse and the officers' apartments, to 
the drawbridge. Standing in the shadow by the gate he 
took keys fronl his pocket. 'IIere,' 
aid hr, 'are what 
will set you free. This fort is all mine: I act for France. 
'fill you care to free yourself? Y Oll shall have escort to 
your own people. You see I am most serious,' he added, 
laughing lightly. 'It is not my way to 8weat or worry. 
You and I hold war and peace in our hands. 'Vhich 
shall it be? In this troll ble France or England will be 
mangled. It tires one to think of it when life can be so 
casy. Now, for the last tinIe,' he urged, holding out the 
keys. ' Y' our word of honour that the letters shall Le 
mine-eh ? ' 
" , Kever,' I concluù(}ll. ' England and France are in 
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greater h
nds than yours or Inine. The God of battles 
still stands beside the balances.' 
" IIe shrugged a shoulder. 'Oh, well,' said he, 'that 
ends it. It will be interesting to watch the way of the 
God of battles. 
Ieanwhile you travel to Quebec. Re- 
member that however free you may appear you will have 
watchers, that when you seem safe you will be in most 
danger, that in the end we will have those letters or your 
life; that meanwhile the war will go on, that you shall 
have no share in it, and that the whole power of England 
will not be enough to set her hostage free. That is all 
there is to say, I think. . . . Will you lift a glass of wine 
with me?' he added courteously, ,vaving a hand towards 
the commander's quarters. 
"I assented, for why, thought I, should there be a 
personal quarrel between us ? We talked on many things 
for an hour or more, and his I found the keenest mind 
that ever I have met. There was in him a dispassionate- 
ness, a breadth, which seenled most strange in a trifler of 
the Court, in an exquisite-for such he was. I somet
mes 
think that his elegance and flippancy were deliberate, lest 
he should be taking himself or life too seriously. IIis in- 
telligence charmed me, held me, and, later, as we travelled 
up to Quebec, I found my journey one long feast of inter- 
est. He was never dull, and his cynicism had an admirable 
grace and cordiality. A born intriguer, he still was above 
intrigue, justifying it on the basis that life was all sport. 
In logic a levelleï, praising the moles, as he called them, 
the champion of the peasant, the apologist for the bour- 
geois-who always, he said, had civic virtues-he never- 
theless held that what was was best, that it could not be 
altered, and that it was all interesting. ' I never repent,' 
he said to me one day. 'I have done after my nature, in 
the sway and impulse of our time, and as the King has 
said, After us the deluge. 'Vhat a pity it is we shall sep 
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neither the flood nor the arK! And so, when all is done, 
we shall miss the most interesting thing of all: ourselves 
dead and the gap and ruin we leave behind us. By that, 
from my standpoint,' he would add, 'life is a failure as a 
spectacle. ' 
" Talking in this fashion and in a hundred other ways, 
we came to QuebC'c. And yon know in general what 
happened. I Inet your honoured father, whose life I had 
saved on the Ohio some years before, and he worked for 
D1Y conI fort in D1Y bondage. Yon know how exchange 
after exchange was refused, and that for near three years 
J have been here, fretting D1Y soul out, eager to be fight- 
ing in our cause, yet tied hand and foot, wasting tin1e 
and losing heart, idle in an enemy's country. As Doltaire 
said, war wad declared, but not till he had Dlade here in 
Quebec last efforts to get those letters. I do not complain 
so bitterly of these lost years, since they have brought 
me the best gift of my life, your love and friendship; but 
my enelnies here, commanded from France, have bided 
their time, till an accident has given them a cue to dis- 
pose of me without openly breaking the accepted law of 
nations. They coulù not decently hang a hostage, for 
whonl they had signed articles; but they have got their 
chance, as they think, to try me for a spy. 
" IIero is the case. When I found that they were de- 
termined and had ever determined to violate their articles, 
that they never intended to Ret Inf\ free, I felt ab
()lved 
from my duty as an officer on parolC', anù I therefore se- 
cretlv sent to !\[r. 'Vashington in Virginia. a plan of Fort 
I)u Quesne and une of (luebcc. I knew that I was risking 
my life by so doing, but that did not deter Dle. By nlY 
pron1Íse to DoItaire, I coulà not tell of the Inatter between 
us, and whatever he has done in other ways, he has pre- 
served my life; for it would have been easy tu ]ut\ e me 
droI)ped of! by a stray bullet, or to have accidentally 
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drowned me in the St. Lawrence. I bEilieve this matter of 
the letters to be between Inyse!f and him and Bigot- 
and perhaps not even Bigot, though surely he rnust know 
that La Pompaùour has some peculiar reason for interest- 
ing herself in a poor captain of provincials. Yon HOW can 
see another mctive for the duel which was brought about 
between your brother and myself. 
!Iy plans an<lletters were giyen by 
Ir. 1Vashington to 
General Bradùock, and the sequel yon know: they have 
fallen into the hands of Il1Y enen1Íes, copies have gone to 
France, ànd I am to be tried for my life. Preserving 
faith with my enemy Doltaire, I can not plead the real 
cause of my long detention; I can only urge that they had 
not kept to their articles, and that I, therefore, was free 
from the obligations of parole. I anI sure they have no 
intention of giving me the benefit of any doubt. !Iy real 
hope lies in escape and the intervention of England, though 
my country, alas! has not concerned herself about rne, as 
if indeed she resented the non-delivery of thôse letters to 
Do] taire, since they were addressed to one she looked on 
as a traitor, and held by one whom she had unjustly put 
under suspicion. 
" So, dear Alixe, from that little fort on the banks of 
the river Kelvin have come these strange twistings of my 
life, and I can date thi
 dismal fortune of a dungeon frorn 
the day The J\lan made his prophecy from the wall of my 
mud fort. 
"'Vhatever comes now, if you have this record, you 
will know the private history of my life. . . . I have told 
an, with llnpractised tongue, but with a wish to be under- 
stood, and to set forth a story of which the letter shoulù 
be as true as the spirit. Friend beyond an price to me, 
some day this tale win reach your hands, and I ask you to 
house it in your heart, and, whatever comes, let it be for 
my remembrance. God be with you, and farewell! " 
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"QUOTH LITTLE GARAINE." 


I HAVE given the story here as though it had been 
thought out and written that Sunday afternoon which 
brought me good news of J uste Duvarney. But it was 
not so. I did not choose to break the run of the tale 
to tell of other things and of the passing of time. The 
making took me many, many weeks, and in all that 
time I had seen no face but Gabord's, anù heard no 
voice but his as he came twice a day to bring Dle bread 
anù water. lIe would answer no questions concerning 
J uste Duvarney, or 'T oban, or )Ionsieur 1 }oltaire, nor ten 
me anything of what was forward in the town. He had 
had his orders precise enough he said. At the end of 
all my hints and turnings and approaches, stretching 
hilnself up, and turning the corn about with hib foot 
(but not crushing it, for he saw that I prized the poor 
little conlraòes), he would say: 
" Snug, snug, quiet and warm! The cosiest nest In 
the world-aho ! " 
There was no coaxing hinl, and at la
t I desisted. I 
had no light. 'Vith resolution I set my mind to see in 
spite of the dark, and at the end of a D10nth I was able 
to note the outlines of my dungeon; nay, more, I was 
able to see my little field of corn; and at ]ast what joy 
I had when, hearing a lit.tle rustle near mC', 1 looked 
closely and beheld a monse running across the floor! I 
straightway bega.n to scatter crumbs of bread, that it might, 
perhaps, conle near me-as at last it did. 
I have not spoken at all of my woundb, t110ugh they 
gave mo many painful hours, and I haa no attf1ndanco 
but my own and Gabord's. 'rhe wound in D1Y 
ide was 
long healing, for it was more easily disturbed as I turned 
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in my sleep, while I could ease my arm at all times, and 
it came on slowly. 
Iy sufferings drew on my flesh, IllY 
blood, and my spirits, anù to this was added that diseasé 
inaction, the corrosion of solitude, and the fever of sus- 
pense and uncertainty as to Alixe and J uste Duvarney. 
Every hour, every n10n1ent that I had ever passed in Alixe's 
presence, with Il1any little incidents and scenes in which 
we shared, passed before me-vi vid and cherished pictures 
of the mind. One of those incidents I will set down here. 
A year or so before, soon after J uste Duvarney came 
from l\Iontreal, he brought in one day from hunting a 
young live hawk, and put it in a cage. 'Vhen I canle 
the next Illorning, Alixe met me, and asked me to see 
what he had brought. There, beside the kitchen door, 
overhung with morning-glories and flanked by holly- 
hocks, was a large green cage, and in it the gray-brown 
hawk. "Poor thing, poor prisoned thing!" she said. 
"I
ook how strange and hunted it seems! See how its 
feathers stir! And those flashing, watchful eyes, they 
seem to read through yon, and to say,' "\Vho are you? 
What do you want with nle? Your world is not my 
world; your air is not IllY air; your homes are holes, 
and mine hangs high 11 P between yon anù God. 'Vho 
are you? Why do yon pen me ? Yon have shut me in 
that I may not travel not even die out in the open 
world. All the world is mine; yours is only a stolen 
field. Who are you? What do you want with n1e? 
'l'bere is a :fire within my head, it eats to my eyes, and 
I burn away. What do yon want with me? ", 
She did not speak these words all at once as I have 
written them h
re, but little by little, as we stood there 
talking beside the ca.ge. Yet, as she talked with me, her 
mind was on the bird, her fingers running up and down 
the cage bars soothingly, her voice now and again inter- 
jecting 60ft reflections and exclamations. 
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"Shall I set it free?" I asked her. 
She turncd upon me and replied, "Ah, monsieur, I 
hopcd you would-without my asking. You are a pris- 
oner too," she added; "one captive should feel for an- 
other. " 
"And the freeman for both," I answered meaningly, 
as I softly opened the cage. 
She did not drop her eyes, but raised them shining 
honestly and frankly to mine, and said, "I wished you to 
think that." 
Opening the cage door wide, I caned the little cap- 
tive to freedom. But while we stood close by it would 
not stir, and thc look in its eyes became wilder. I moved 
away, und Alixe followed mc. Standing beside an old 
well we waited and watched. Presently the hawk dropped 
from the perch, hopped to the door, then with a wild 
spring was gone, up, up, up, and was away over the maple 
woods beyond, lost in the sun and the good air. 
I know not quitc why I dwell on this scene, save that 
it throws some little light upon her nature, and shows 
how simple and yet dcep she was in soul, and what was 
the fa
hion of our friendship. But I can perhaps give a 
clearer insight of her character if I here set down the sub- 
stance of a letter written about that time, which came into 
my possession long afterwards. It was her custom to 
write her letters first in a book, and aftcrwards to copy 
them for posting. This she did that they might be an 
impulse to hcr friendships and a rccord of her fcelings. 


ALlXE Duv AltXEY TO LUCIE LOTBlxrÈRE. 
Q1.;EBEC CITY, tlte 10th of May, 1756. 
lrIy DEAR LUCIE: I wish I knew how to tell you all 
f have been thinking since we parted at the door of the 
TT rsulines a year ago. 'fhen we were going to Ineet again 
in a few weeks, awl UDW twelve months have gone! How 
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haye I spent them ? Not wicked I}', I hope, and yet sonle- 
tiïnes I wonder if )Ière St. George would quite npprove 
of nle; for I have wild spirits now and then, and I 
shout and sing in the woods and along the river as if I 
were a mad youngster hon1e from school. But indeed, 
that is the way I feel at times, though again I am so quiet 
that I am frightened of myself. I aln a hawk to-day and 
a mouse to-morrow, and fond of pleasure all the time. Ah, 
what good days I have had with Juste! You remember 
him before he went to l\Iontreal? He is gay, full of 
fancies, as brave as can be, and plays and sings well, but he 
is very hot-headed, and likes to play the tyrant. 'Ve have 
son1e bad encounters now and then. But we love each 
other better for it; he respects me, and he does not be- 
con1e spoiled, as you will see when you come to us. 
I have had no society yet. l\Iy mother thinks seventeen 
years too few to warrant my going into the gay world. I 
wonder will my wings be any stronger, will there be less 
danger of scorching them at twenty-six ? Years do not 
make us wise; one may be as wise at twenty as at fifty. 
And they do not save us from the scorching. I know 
more than they guess how cruel the world may be to the 
innocent as to-the other. One cún not liye within sight 
of the Inteadant's palace and the Château St. Louis with- 
out learning many things; and, for myself, though I 
hunger for all the joys of life, I do not fret because my 
mother holds me back from the gay doings in the town. 
I have my long walks, my fishing and rowing, and some- 
times shooting, with .J uste and my sister Georgette, n1Y 
drawing, painting, music, needlework, and my housework. 
Yet I am not entirely happy, I do not know quite 
why. Do you ever feel as if there were sotne sorrow far 
back in you, which now and then rushed in and flooded 
your spirits, and then drew back, and you could not give 
it a name? 'VelI, that is the way with me. Yesterday, 
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as I stood in the kitchen beside our old cook J OViD, she 
f:aid a kind worù to Ine, and Iny eyes filled, and I ran up 
to IllY room, and burst into tears as I lay upon nlY bed. 
I could not help it. I thought at first it was because of 
the poor hawk that Captain 
Ioray and I set free yester- 
day lnorning; but it could not have been that, for it was 
free when I cried, you see. Yon know, of course, that he 
saved my father's life, sorr..e years ago? That is one reason 
why he has been used so well in Quebec, for otherwise no 
one would have lesscned the rigours of his captivity. But 
there are tales that he is too curious about our govern- 
nlCnt and state, anù so he may be kept close jailed, though 
he only came here as a hostage. lIe is much at our honle, 
and sometin1es walks with J nste and Ine and Georgette, 
anù acconlpanies nIY nlother in the strf\ets. This is not 
to the liking of the Intendant who loves not n1Y father 
because he is such a friend of our cousin the Governor. 
If their lives anù characters be anything to the point the 
Govcrnor nl11st be in the right. 
In truth, things are in a sad way here, for there is 
roùùeryon every hand, anù who can t('ll what the end 
nlay be? Perhaps that we go to the English after all. 
l\[onsieur Doltaire-you do not know hinI, I think-says, 
" If the }
nglish cat us, as they swear they will, they'll die 
of Inegrinls, our affairs arc so indigestible." At another 
tiIue he saiù, "Bettor to be .Eugli::;h than to be damned." 
And when some one asked hill1 what he .meant, he said, 
"Is it not rcaù frol11 thc altar, , Curscd is he that putteth 
his trust in rnan'? 'rhe Engli
h trust nobody, and we 
trust the English." 
rhat was ainlCd at Captain 1.Ioray, 
who was prcbent, and I felt it a crucl thing for him to 
Ba
'; but Captain 
[oray, smiling at the ladies, 
aid, 
" Better to be French and dan1ned than 110t to bc French 
at all." And this pleased l\Ionsicur Doltaire, who does 
not love him. I know not why, but there arc vagu
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v-hispers that he is acting against the Englishman for 
causes best known at Versailles, which have nothing to do 
with our affairs here. 1 do believe that l\Ionsieur Dol- 
taire would rather hear a clever thing than get ten thousand 
francs. At such times his face lights up, he is at once on 
his mettle, his eyes look almost fiendishly beautiful. He is 
a handsome man, but he is wicked, and I do not think he 
has one little sense of morals. I do not suppose he would 
stab a man in the back, or remove his neighbour's land- 
mark in the night, though he'd rob him of it ill open 
daylight, and call it "enterprise "-a usual worù with 
hirrt. 
He is a favourite with 1tIadame Cournal, who influ- 
ences Bigot most, and one pay we may see the boon com- 
panions at each other's throats; and if either falls, I hope 
it may be Bigot, for l\Ionsieur Doltaire is, at least, no 
robber. Indeed, he is kind to the poor in a disdainful 
sort of way. He gives to them and scoffs at them at the 
same moment: a bad man, with just enough natural kind- 
ness to make him dangerous. I have not seen much of the 
world, but some things we know by instinct; we feel them; 
and I often wonder if that is not the way we know every- 
thing in the end. Sometimes when I take my long walks, 
or go and sit beside the Falls of 
Iontmorenci, looking out 
to the great city on the IIeights, to dear Isle Orleans, 
where we have our pretty villa (we are to go there next 
week for thre& months-happy summer months), up at 
the blue sky and into the deep woods, I have strange feel- 
ings, which afterwards become thoughts; and sometimes 
they flyaway like butterflies, but oftener they stay with 
me, and I give them a little garden to roam in-you can 
guess where. Now and then I call them out of the garden 
and make them speak, and then I set down what they say 
in n1Y journal; but I think they like their garden best. 
You remember the song we used to sing at school? 
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.., Where do the stars grow, little Garainet 
The garùen of moons, is it far away' 
The orchard of !"uns, my little Garaine, 
Will you take us there some day t' 


'" If you shut your eyes,' quoth little Garaine, 
, I will show you the way to go 
To the orchard of suns and the garden of moons 
And the field where the stars do grow. 


" · But you must speak soft.' quoth little Garaine, 
, Anù still must your footsteps be, 
l1'or a great bear prowls in the fielù of the stars, 
Am] the moons they have men to see. 


'" And the suns have the Chilùren of Signs to guard, 
Anù they have no pity at all- 
You must not stmnble, you mu
t not speak, 
When you come to the orchaïd wall. 


" , The gates are locked,' quoth little Garaine, 
, But the way I am going to tell , 
The key of your heart it will open them all : 
AmI there's where the ùarlings dwell!'" 


You may not care to reaù these lines again, but it 
helps to show what I mean: that everything is in the 
heart, and that nothing is at all if we do not feel it. 
SometiInes I have spoken of these things to my mother, 
but she does not see as I do. I dare not tell my father all 
1 think, and J uste is so much a creature of moods that I 
am never sure whether he will be sensible and kind or 
scoff. One can not bear to be laughed at And as for 
my sister, she never thinks; she only lives; and she looks 
it-looks beautifu1. But there, dear Lucie, I must not 
tire you with my childish philosophy, though I feel no 
longer a child. You would not know your friend. I can 
not tell what has come over me. Voilà! 
To-morrow we go to visit General )[ontcalm, who has 
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just arrived in the colony. Bigot and his gay set are not 
likely to be there. l\Iy mother insists that I shan never 
darken the doors of the Intendant's palace. 
Do you still hold to your forn1er purpose of küü})ing 
a daily journal? If so, I beg you to copy into it this 
epistle and your answer; and when I go up to your dear 
n1anor house at Beauce next sun1nler, we will read over 
our letters and other things set down, and gossip of the 
changes con1e since we met last. Do sketch the old place 
for me (as win lour new villa on dear Isle Orleans), anù 
make interest with the good cU1"é to bring it to me with 
your letter, since there are no posts, no postmen, yet be- 
tween here and Beauce. rrhe cU1"é lnost kindly bears this 
to you, and says he will gladly be our n1essenger. Yester- 
day he said to me, shaking his head in a whimsical way, 
"But no treason, mademoiselle, and no heresy or schism." 
I am not quite sure what he meant. I dare hardly think 
he had Captain Moray in his mind. I would not for the 
world so lessen my good opinion of him as to think 
him suspicious of me when no other dare; and so I 
put his words down to chance hitting, to a hu"morous 
fancy. 
Be sure, dear Lucie, I shall not love you less for giv- 
ing me a prompt answer. ']-'ell me of what you are think- 
ing and what doing. If J uste can be spared from the 
Governor's establishment, may I bring him with me next 
summer? He is a difficult, sparkling sort of fellow, but 
you are so steady-tempered, so full of tact, getting your 
own way so quietly and cleverly, that I am sure I should 
find plenty of straw for the bricks of my house of hope, 
my castle in Spain! 
Do not give too much of my share of thy heart else- 
where, and continue to think me, my dear Lucie, thy 
friend, loyal and loving, 


ALIXE ÐUVAHNEY. 
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P. S.-Since the above was written we have visited 
the General. Bot.h 
Ionsieur Doltaire and Captain 
l\Ioray were present, but neither took much note of n1e- 
l\Ionsieur Doltaire not at all. Those two either hate each 
other lovingly, or love hatefuJIy, I know not which, they 
are so biting, yet so friendly to each other's cleverness, 
though their style of word-play is so different: l\Ionsieur 
Doltaire's like 3. bodkin-point, Captain 
[oray's like a 
n1usket-stock a-clubbing. Be not surprised to see the 
British at our gates any day. Though we shall beat 
them back I shall feel no less easy because I have a 
friend in the f'nenlY's canlp! You may gness who. Do 
not sruile. lIe is old enough to be 1ny fatlter. lIe said so 
hiInself six months ago. .\.LIXE. 


'TIll. 
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GABORD, coming in to me one day after I had lain 
down to sleep, said, " See, m'sieu' the dormouse, 'tis holi- 
day-eve; the King's sport comes to-lnorrow." 
I sat up in bed with a start, for I knew not but that 
my death had been rleciùed on without trial; and Jet on 
second thought I was sure this could not be, for every 
rule of nlilitary conduct wa.s against it.. 
"'Vhose holiday?" asked I after a ßloment; "and 
what is King's sport?" 
" y o
're to play bear in the streets to-morrow-which 
is sport for the }(ing," he retorted; "we lead you by a 
rope, and you dance the quickstep to please our ladios all 
the way to the Château, whore they bring bear to drulll- 
head. " 
,. 'Vhc sits behind the drum?" I questioned. 
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"The Marquis de V audreuil," he replied, "the In.. 
tendant, Master Devil Doltaire, and the little men." By 
these last he meant officers of the colonial soldiery. 
So, then, at last I was to be tried, to be dealt with defi- 
nitely on the abominable charge. I should at least again 
see light and breat.he fresh air, and feel about me the stir 
of the world. For a long year I had heard no voice bu t 
my own and Gabord's, had had no friends but my pale 
blades of corn and a timid mouse, day after day no light 
at all; and now winter was at hand again, and without 
fire and with poor food my body was chilled and starved. 
I had had no news of the world, nor of her who was dear 
to nle, nor of J uste Duvarney, save that he lived, nor of 
onr cause. But succeeding the thrill of delight I had at 
thought of seeing the open world again there came a feel- 
ing of lassitude, of indifference; I shrank from the jar of 
activity. But presently I got upon my feet, and with a lit- 
tle air of drollery straightened out my clothes and flicked a 
handkerchief across my gaiters. Then I twisted my head 
over my shoulder as if I were noting the shape of my 
back and the set of my clothes in a mirror, and thrust a 
leg out in the manner of an exquisite. I had need to do 
some mocking thing at the moment, or I should have 
given way to tears like a woman, so suddenly weak had I 
become. 
Gabord burst out laughing. 
An idea came to me. "I must be fine to-morrow," 
said I. "I must not shame my jailer." I rubbed Iny 
beard-I had none when I came into this dungeon first. 
" .Aho ! " said he, his eyes wheeling. 
I knew he understood me. I did not 8peak, bu t kept 
on running my fingers through my beard. 
"As vain as Absalom," he added. "Do you think 
they'll hang you by the hair? " 
"I'd have it off," s&id I, "to be clean for the sacrifice." 
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"Y ou had V oban before," he rejoined; " we know what 
happened-a dainty bit of a letter all rose-lily scented, 
and comfits for the soldier. The pretty wren perches 
now in the Governor's house-a-cousining, a-cousining. 
Think you it is that she nlay get a glimpse of m'sieu' the 
dormouse as he conle
 to trial? But 'tis no business 0' 
mine; and if I bring my prisoner up when called for, 
there's ù u ty donc ! " 
I saw the friendly spirit in the words. 
" V oban," urged I, "v oban l1)ay cOlne to me?" 
"The Intendant said no, but the Governor yes," was 
the reply; "and that 1tI'sleu' Doltaire is not yet come 
back from 
Ion treal, so he had no voice. They look for 
him here to-morrow." 
" V oban may come?" I asked again. 
"At daybreak V oban-aho !" he continued. "Th
re'8 
milk and honey to-morrow," he added, and then, without 
a word, he drew forth from his coat, and hurriedly thrust 
into my hands, a piece of meat êlnd a sl11all flask of wine, 
and, swinging round like a schoolboy afraid oi being 
caught in a n1Ísùemeanor, he passed through the door and 
the bolts clanged after him. lie left the torch behind 
hill1, stuck in the cleft of the wall. 
I sat down on my couch, and for a n10ment gazed 
almost vacantly at the meat and wine in n1Y hands. I 
had not touched either for a year, and now I could see 
that IllY fingers, as they closed on the food nervously, 
were thin and bloodless, and I realized that my clothes 
hung loose upon my person. IIere w{\re light, Jlleat, and 
wine, and there was a. piece of bread on the board cover- 
ing my water-jar. Luxury Was spread before n)e, but 
although I had eaten litt1{\ aU day I was not hungry. 
Presently, however, I took th{\ knife which I had hidden 
a year before, and cut pil'('(.'s of th{\ Jlleat and laid the In 
by the breaù. 
rheu I drew the cork frolIl the bottle of 
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wine, and, lifting it towards that face which was alwayø 
visible to my soul I drank-drank-drank ! 
The rich liquor swam through my veins like glorious 
fire. It wakened my brain and nerved my body. The 
old spring of life carne back. This wine had con1C from 
the hands of Alixe-from the Governor's store, nlaybe; 
for never could Gabord have got such stuff. I ate heartily 
of the rich beef and bread with a new-made appetite, 
and drank the rest of the wine. W hen I had eaten and 
drunk the last I sat and looked at the glowing torch, and 
felt a sort of comfort creep through me. Then there 
came a delightful thought. :1Ionths ago I had put away 
one last pipeful of tobacco, to save it till sorne day when I 
should need it most. I got it now, and no man can guess 
how lovingly I held it to a flying flame of the torch, saw 
it light, and blew out the first whiff of smoke into the 
sonlbre air; for 1\ ovcnlber was again piercing this under- 
ground house of n1Ïne, another win ter was at hand! I sat 
and smoked, and-can you not guess my thoughts? For 
have you all not the same hearts, being British born ånd 
bred? When I had taken the last whiff, I wrapped n1Y- 
self in my cloak and went to sleep. But twice or thrice 
during the night I waked to see the torch still shining, 
and caught the fragrance of consuming pine, and minded 
not at all the smoke the burning made. 


IX. 


A LITTI.E CONCERNING THE CHEVALIER DE LA DARANTE. 


I "\v AS wakened completely at last by the shooting of 
bolts. 'Vith the opening of the ùoor 1 saw the figures of 
Gaborù and V oban. )ly little frienù the nlouse saw them 
also, and scampered from the bread it had been eating, 
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away among the corn, through which n1Y footsteps haa nuw 
made two rectangular paths, not disregarded by Gaborù, 
who solicitously pull
d V oban into the narrow track that 
he should not trespass on my harvest. 
I rose, showed no particuJar delight at seeing V oban, 
but greeted him easily-though my heart was bursting to 
ask him of Alixe-and arranged my clothes. Presently 
Gabord said, "Stools for barber," and, wheeling, he left 
the dungeon. lIe was gone only an instant, but long 
enough for V oban to thrust a letter into my hand, which 
I ran into the lining of my waistcoat as I whispered, 
" IIer brother-he is well?" 
" Well, anù he have go to "France," he answered. "She 
make me say, look to the round window in the Château 
front. " 
'Ve spoke it' English-which, as I have said, V oban 
understood imperfectly. There was nothing more said, 
and if Gabord, when he returned, suspected, he showed 
no sign, but put Jown two stools, seating himself on one, 
as I seated myself on the other for V oban's handiwork. 
Presently a soldier appeared with a bowl of coffee. Gabord 
rose, took it from him, waved hint away, and handed it 
to me. Never did coffee ta
to 
o sweet, and I sippûd and 
[ipped till Voban had enùed his work ,\ith Ine. Then I 
drained the last drop and stood up. ][{1' handed nie a 
n1Ïrror, and Gabord, fetching a fine white handkerchief 
from his pocket, sah], "11ere's for your tear
, when they 
drum you to heaven, dickey-bird." 
But when I saw lilY face in the mirror I confess I was 
startled. )f y hair, which had been black, was plentifully 
sprinklpù with white. my face Nas intensely pale and thin, 
and the eyes werc sunk in dark hollows. I should not 
have rccogniseù rny
clf. nut I laughed as I handed back 
the glass, and said, "All flesh is grass, but a dungeon's uo 
gOGd meadow. n 
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"'Tis for the dry chaff," Gabord answered," not for 
young grass-aho ! " 
lIe rose and made ready to leave, V oban with him. 
"The commissariat camps here in an hour or so," he said, 
with a ripe chuckle. 
It was clear the new state of affairs was n10re to his 
mind than the long year's rigour and silence. During 
all that time I never was visited by DoItaire but once, alid 
of that event I am about to write briefly here. 


It was about two months before this particular morn- 
ing that he ca.me, greeting me courteously enough. 
"Close quarters here," said he, looking round as if 
the place were new to him and sn1Ïling to himself. 
" Not so close as we all con1e to one day," said I. 
" Dismal conlparison !" he rejoined; "you've lost your 
spiri ts." 
" Not so," I -retorted; "nothing hut n1Y liberty." 
" You know the way to find it quickly," he suggested. 
" The letters for La Pomuadour?" I asked. 
.L 
" A dead man's waste papers," responded he; "of no 
use to him or you, or to anyone save the Grande ßlar- 
quise. " 
"Valnable to n1P," 
aid I. 
"None but the Grande ßJarquise and the writer would 
give you a penny for them! " 
" Why should I not be my own merchan t ?" 
" You can-to nle. If not to me to no one. You 
had your chance long ago, and yon refused it. You must 
admit I dealt fairly with you. I did not rnove till you 
had set your own trap and fallen into it. Now, if you do 
not give Ille the letters-well, you will give thenl to none 
else in this world. It has been a fair gaBle, and I am 
winning now. I've only used me
ns which one gentle- 
man might use with another. Had you been a lesser 
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man I should have had you spitted long ago. You un- 
derstand ?" 
" Perfectly. But since we have played so long, do 
you th ink I'll give you the stakes now-before the end?" 
" It would be wiser," he answered thoughtfully. 
" I have a nation behind nle," urged I. 
" It has left you in a hole here to rot." 
" It will take over your citadel and dig me out some 
day," I retorted hotly. 
. ,,"That good that ? Your Jife js more to you than 
Quobec to England." 
" K 0, no," said I quickly; "I would give n1Y life a 
hundreù tinlCs to see your flag hauled down! " 
"....\ freakish ambition," he replied; "mere infatua- 
tion ! " 
" Yon do not understand it, l\Ionsieur DoItaire," I re- 
nlarkrd ironically. 
"I love not endless puzzles. There is no sport in 
following a Inaze that leaùs to nowhore save the grave." 
lIe ya.wned. "Thi3 air is heavy," he added; "yon must 
find it trying." 
" X ever so trying as at this mon1ent," I retorted. 
" COlllC, 
tlU I so nlalariolls"?" 
" You are a. trickster;' I answeteù coldly. 
" All, you Jllean that night at Bigot's"?" lie smiled. 
" X 0, no, you were to blaIne-so green. Yon lnight have 
known we were for having you between the stones." 
h But it did not come out as you wished?" hinted I. 
.... It served my turn," he rc"pondeù; alill he gave me 
snch a srniling, nutlieious look that I knew he 
ol1ght tu 
convey he had his 'fay with AJixe; anù though I felt that 
she wab true to IlIC his cool pre
unlption so stirred Ille r 

ullld have struck hinl ill the face. I got angrily to illY 
fect, ùu t as I did so I I:3hrank a little, for at tirlle:-; tho 
wound in nIY side, not yet entirely healed, hurt niO. 
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" You are not well," he said, with instant show of 
curiosity; "your wounds still trouble you? They should 
be healed. Gabord was ordered to see you cared for." 
"Gabord has done well enough," answered I. "I have 
had wounds before, monsieur." 
He leaned against the wall and laughed. " 'Vhat 
braggarts you English are!" he said. "A race of swash- 
bucklers-even on bread and water!" 
He had me at advantage, and I knew it, for he had 
kept his temper. I made an effort. "Both excellent.," 
rejoined I, "and English, too." 
He laughed again. " Come, that is better. That's in 
your old vein. I love to see you so. But how knew you 
our baker was English ?-which he is, a prisoner like 
yourself. " 
" As easily as I could tell the water was not made by 
Frenchmen. " 
" Now I have hope of you," he broke oui gaily; "you 
will yet redeem your nation." 
At that moment Gabord came with a message from 
the Governor to Doltaire, and he prepared to go. 
" You are set on sacrifice?" he asked. " Think-- 
dangling from Cape ])iamond ! " 
" I will meditate on your fate instead," I replied. 
" Think!" he said again, waving off my answer with 
his hand. "The letters I shall no more ask for; and you 
will not escape death? " 
" Never by that way," rejoined I. 
" So. Very good. ...4 u plaisir, my captain. I go to 
dine at the Seigneur Du varney's. " 
With that last thrust he was gone, and left n1e won- 
dering if the Seigneur had ever madt> an effort to see Ine, 
if he had forgiven the duel with his son. 
That was the incident. 


. 


. 


. 
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'Vhen Gabord and V oba.n werc gone, leaving the light 
behind, I went over to the torch in the wall, and drew 
Alixe's letter from my pocket with eager fingers. It told 
the whole story of her heart. 


CHÂTEAU ST. LOUIS, 27th November, 1757. 
Though I write you these few words, dear Robert, I 
do not know that they will reach you, for a::; yet it is not 
certain they will let V oban visit you. A year, dear 
friend, and not a word from you, and not a word to you! 
I should have broken my heart if I had not heard of you 
one way and another. They say you are much worn in 
boùy, though you have always a cheerful air. There are 
stories of a ,'isit ltlonsieur DoItaire paid you, and how 
you jested. lie bates you, and yet he admires you 
too. 
And now listen, Robert, and I beg you not to be 
angry-oh, do not be angry, for I atn all yours; but I 
want to tell you that I have not repulsed 
Ionsieur Dol- 
taire ,vhen he has spoken flatteries to me. I have not 
believed them, anù I have kept my spirit strong against 
the evil in him. J want to get yon free of prison and to 
that end I have to work through hin1 with the Intendant, 
that he will not set the Governor more against you. 
With the Intendan t himself I will not deal at all. So I 
use the lesser villain, and in truth the more powerful, for 
he 8tands hig-her at Versail10s than any here. With the 
Governor I have inflaence, for he is, as you know, a kins- 
man of my mother's, anù of late he has shown a fondness 
for rne. Yet you can see that I must act Inost warily, 
that I must not seem to care for you, for that would be 
your complete undoing. I rather seeIn to scoff. (Oh, how 
it hurts me! how my cheeks tingle when I think of it 
a.lone! and how I clench my hands, hating them all for 
oppressing you !) 
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I do not believe their slanders-that you are a spy. 
It is I, Robert, who have at last induced the Governor to 
bring you to trial. They would have put it off tillnc
t 
year, but I feared you would die in that awful dungeon, 
and I was sure that if Jour trial came on there wou Id be a 
change, as there is to be for a time, at least. Yon are to be 
lodged in the comn10n jail during the sitting of the court; 
and so that is one step gained. Yet I had to use all n1an- 
ner of device with the Governor. 
He is sometimes so playful with me that I can pretend 
to sulkiness; and so one day I said that he showed no re- 
gard for our family or for me in not bringing you, who 
had nearly killed n1Y brother, to justice. So he consented, 
and being of a stubborn nature, too, when l\Ionsieur Dol- 
taire and the Intendant opposed the trial, he said it should 
con1e off at once. Eu t one thing grieves me: they are to 
have you marched through the streets of the town like 
any comn10n cTiminal, and I dare show no distress nor 
plead, nor can my father, though he wishes to move for 
you in this; and I dare not llrge him, for then it would 
seem strange tho darcghter asked your punishment, and 
the father sought to lesspn it. 
When you are in the C0I11ffiOn jail it will be much 
easier t.o help you. I have seen Gabord, but he is not to 
be bent to any purpose, though he is kind to me. I shall 
try once nlore to have hinl take some wine and meat to 
you to-night. If I fail, then I shall only pray that yon 
n1ay be given strength in body for your time of trouble 
equal to your courage. 
It may be I can fix upon a point where you may look 
to see me as you pass on to-nlorro\V to the Château. There 
must be a sign. If you will put your hand to your fore- 
head- But no, they may bind you, and your hands 
n13Y not be Îree. 'Vhen you see me, pause in your step 
for an instant, anù I shall know. I will tell V oban where 
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yon shall send yon r glan('e, if he is to be let in to you, and 
I hope that what I plan may not fail. 
And so, Hobert, adieu. 'rin1e can not change me, and 
your 111Ïsfortunes draw me closer to you. Only the dis- 
honourable thing could make me close the doors of my 
heart, and I will not think you, whate'er they say, un- 
worthy of my constant faith. Sonle day, Inaybe, we shall 
smile at and even cherish these sad times. In this gay 
house I lnust be flippant, for I am now of the foolish 
world! But under all the trivial sparkle a serious heart 
beats. It belongs to thee, if thou wilt have it, Hobert, the 
heart of thy ALIX E. 


An hour after getting this good letter Gabord came 
again, anù with him breakfa.st-a word which I had al- 
I110st dropped frOln my language. True, it was only in a 
dungeon, on a pair of stools, by the light of a torch, but 
how I relished it !-a. hottle of good wine, a piece of broiled 
fish, the half ôf a fowl, and sonlO tender vegetables. 
'Vhen Gabord (':true for nle with two 
oldiers, an hour 
later-I sayan hour, Lut I only gllcss
d t50, for I had no 
way of noting tinle-I was r

uly far new cares, and to 
see the world agai n. Before the others G abard was the 
rough, almost brutal soldier, and soon I knew that I was 
to be driven out npon the f::,t. .Foyc Uoaù and on into the 
town. l\1:y arnlS were well fastened down, and I was tied 
about till I must have looke(l like a bale of living goods 
of no great value. Indeed, my clothes were by no Ineans 
hanùson1e, and save for my well-shaven face and clean 
handh.erd1i
f I was an ill-favoured spectacle; but I tried 
to bear my shoulders up as we marched through dark reek- 
ing corridors, and presently came suddenly into well-lighted 
passages. 
I had to panse, for t1w light hlilHled my eyc
, and they 
hurt lllC horribly, so dclieö.1.tl' WCl'e the nerv('s. For SOJn
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minutes I stood there, my guards stolidly waiting, Gabord 
muttering a little and stamping upon the floor as if in 
anger, though I knew he was playing a small part to de- 
ceive his comrades. The pain in my eyes grew less, and, 
though they kept filling with moisture from the violence 
of the light I soon could see wi thou t distress. 
I was led into the yard of the citadel, where was drawn 
up a company of soldiers. Gabord bade me stand still, 
and advanced toward the officers' quarters. I asked him if 
I might not walk to the ramparts and view the scene. 
He gruffly assented, bidding the men watch nle closely, 
and I walked over to a point where, standing three hun- 
dred feet above the noble river, I could look out upon its 
sweet expanse, across to the Levis shore with its serried 
legions of trees behind and its bold settle men t in front 
upon the Heights. There, eastward, lay the well-wooded 
Island of Orleans, and over all the clear sun and sky, en- 
livened by a crisp and cheering air. Snow had fallen, but 
none now lay upon the ground, and I saw a rare and win- 
ning earth. I stood absorbed. I was recalling that first 
day of my life that I remember, when at Balmore my 
grandfather made prophecies upon me, and for the first 
time I was conscious of the world. 
As I stood lost to everything about me, I heard Dol- 
taire's voice, and presently he said over my shoulder, "To 
wish Captain 
Ioray a good-morning were superfluous! " 
I smiled at him: the pleasure of that scene had given 
me an impulse towards good nature even with myene- 
mIes. 
" The best I ever had," I answered quietly. 
" Contrasts are life's delights," he said. " You should 
thank us. You have your best day because of our worst 
dungeon." 
"Bu
 my thanks shall not be in words; you shall 
h9.ve the same courtesy at our hands one day." 
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" I had the Bastile for a year," he rejoined, calling up 
a squad of men with his finger as he spoke. " I have had 
nlY best day. Two would be monotony. You think your 
English will take this son1e time?" he asked, waving a 
finger toward the citaùel. "It will need gooù play to 
pluck that ribbon from its place." lIe glanced up, as he 
spoke, at the white flag with its golùen lilies. 
" So much the better sport," 1 answered. " '\T e will 
h
ve the ribbon and its heritage." 
" You yourself shall furnish eviclence to-day. Gabord 
here will see you temptingly disposed--the wild bull led 
peaceably by the nose!" 
" But one day I will twist your nose, 1\Ionsieur Dol- 
taire." 
" That is fair enough, if rude," he responded. " When 
your turn cornes you twist and I endure. You shall be 
nourished well like me, and I shall look a battered hulk 
like you. But I shall nev:er be the fool that you are. If 
I had a way to slip the leash I'd slip it. You are a dolt." 
lIe was touching upon the letters again. 
"I weigh it all," said I. "I am no fool-anything 
else you will." 
" You'll be nothing soon, I fear-which is a pity." 
'Vhat more he nlÎght have said I do not know, but 
there now appeared in the yard a tall, reverend old gen- 
tIe}uan, in the costume of the coureur de bois, though his 
belt wa
 richly chased, and he wore an order on his breast. 
There was something n10re refined than powerful in his 
app
a.rance, but he had a keen, kindly eye, and a ßmnner 
UIlrllista.kably superior. IIis dress was a little barbarous, 
unlike Doltaire's 8plendid white uniform set off with 
violet and golù, the lace of a fine handkerchief sticking 
from hid belt, and a gold-handled sword at his side, but 
the manner of both was distinguished. 
Seeing Doltaire, he came forward und they embraced. 
u 
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Then he turned towards me, and as they walked off a little 
distancc I could see that he was curious concerning me. 
Presently he raised his hand, and, as if son1ething had 
excited him, said, " No, no, no; hang him and have done 
with it, b
t I'll have nothing to do with it-not a thing. 
,rris enough for me to rulc at-" 
I could hear no further, but I was now sure that he 
was some one of note who had retired from any share in 
state affairs. He and Doltaire then moved on to the doors 
of the citadel, and, p
using there, Doltaire turned round 
and made a IIIOtioll of his hand to Gabord. I was at once 
surrounded by the squad of men, and the order to march 
was given. A drum in front of me began to play a well- 
known derisive air of the French army, The ]'ox and the 
Wolf. 
We came out on the St. Foye Road and down towarùs 
the Château St. Louis, between crowds of shouting people 
who beat drums, kettles, pan
, and made all manner of 
mocking noises. It was meant not. only against myself, 
but against the British people. The women were not 
behind the men in' violenoe; from them all at first came 
handfuls of gravel and dust which struck Ule in the face; 
but Gabord I)ut a stop to that. 
It was a shameful ordeal, which might have vexed me 
sorely if I had not had greater trials and expected worse. 
Now and again appeared a face I knew-some lady who 
turned her head away, or son1C gentleman who watched 
me curiously but made no sign. 
'Yhen we came to the Château, I looked up as if casu- 
ally, and there in a little round window I saw .AJixe's 
face-for an instant only. I stopped in my tracks, was 
prodded by a soldier from behinù, and then stepped on. 
Entering, we were taken to thE' rear of the building, 
where, in an open courtyard, were a company of soldiers, 
liome seats, and a table. On my right was the 
t. Law- 
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rence swelling on its course, hundreds of feet beneath, 
little boats passing hither and thither on its flood. 
'Ve were waiting for abou t half an hour, the noises of 
the clarllouring crowd coming to us, as they carried me 
aloft in effigy, and, burning nle at the cliff edge, fired 
guns and threw stone
 at nle, till, rag
, ashes, and tlan1e, I 
was tUInblcd into the river far below. At last frOln the 
Château canlC the l[arquis de Vaudreuil, Bigot, and a 
num ber of officers. The Governor looked gravely at Hle, 
but did not bow; Bigot gave n1e a sneering smile, eying 
me curiously the while, and (I could feel), remarking on 
my poor appearance to CournuJ beside him-Cournal, 
who winked at his wife's dishonour for the favour of her 
lover, who gave him means for public robbery. 
Presently the Governor was seated, and he said, look- 
ing round, " )Ionsieur DoItaire-he is not here? " 
Bigot shook his head, and answered, " No doubt he is 
detained at the citadel." 
"And the 
eigneur Duvarney?" the Governor added. 
At that momen t the Governor's secretary handed him 
a letter. The Governor opened it. "Listen," said he. 
lIe read to the effect that the Seigneur T)uvarney felt 
that he was ill fitted to be a judge in this case, remem- 
bering the conflict between his son and the notorious 
Captain )Ioray. And from another standpoint, though 
the prisoner n1erited allY fate r
sen'ed for hirn, if guilty 
of spying, he could not forget that his lifc had been sa\ed 
by this British captain-an obligation which, unfortunat.e- 
ly, he could neither repay nor wipe out. After much 
thought, he nlust disobey the Governor's surnmons, and 
he prayed that his Excellency would grant his consiùera- 
tion theren pon. 
I c:aw the Govcrnor frown, but he made no remark, 
while Bigot said sonlething in his ear which did not im- 
prove his humour, for he replied curtly, and turned to his 
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secret3ry. " We must have two gentlemen more," he 
said. 
At that moment Doltaire entered with the old noble- 
man of whom I have written. The Governor instantly 
brightened, and gave the stranger a warnl greeting, call.- 
ing him his" dear Chevalier"; and, after a deal of urg- 
ing, the Chevalier de la Darante was seated as one of 111Y 
judges: which did not at all displease me, for I liked 
his face. 
I do not need to dwell upon the trial here. I have set 
down the facts of the case before. I had no counsel and 
no witnesses. There seemed no reason why the trial should 
have dragged on all day, for I soon saw it was intended to 
find me guilty. Yet I was surprised to see how Doltaire 
brought up a point here and a question there in my favour, 
which served to lengthen out the trial; and all the time 
he sat near the Chevalier de la Darante, now and again 
talking with him. 
It was late evening before the trial came to a close. 
The one point to be established was that the letters taken 
from General Braddock were mine, and that I ha.d made 
the plans while a hostage. I acknowledged nothing, and 
would not do so unless allowed to speak freely. This was 
not permitted until just before! was sentenced. 
'fhen Doltaire's look was fixed on me, and I knew he 
waited to see if I would divulge the matter private be- 
tween us. However, I stood by my compact with him. 
Besides, it could not serve me to speak of it here, or use 
it as an argument, and it would only hasten an end which 
I felt he could prevent if he chose. 
So when I was asked if I had aught to say I pleaded 
only that they had not kept our Article3 of 'Var signed at 
Fort Necessity, which provided that I should be free with- 
in two months and a half-that is, when prisoners in our 
bands should be delivered up to them, as they were. They 
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had broken their bon1, though we had fulfilled ours, and 
I held myself justified in doing what I had done for our 
cause and for my own life. 
I was not heard patiently, though I could see that the 
Governor and the Chevalier were impressed; but Bigot 
instantly urged the case hotly against me, and the end 
came very soon. It was now dark; a single light had 
been brought and placed beside the Governor, while a 
soldier held a torch at a distance. Suddenly there was a 
silence; then, in response to a signal, the sharp ringing 
of a hundred bayonets as they were drawn and fastened 
to the muskets, and I could see them gleaming in the 
feeble torchlight. Presently out of the stillness the Gov- 
ernor's voice was heard condemning me to death by hang- 
ing, thirty daYR hence at sunrise. Silence fell again in- 
stantly, and then a thing occurred which sent a thrill 
through us all. From the dark balcony above us came a 
voice, weird, high, and wailing: 
" Guilty! Guilty! Guilty! lIe is guilty, and shall 
die! François Bigot shall die! " 
The voice was l\lathilde's, and I saw Doltaire shrug a 
shoulder and look with malicious amusement at the In- 
tendant. Bigot himself sat pale and furious. " Discover 
the intruder," he said to Gabord, who was standing near, 
"and have-him-jailed." 
But the Governor interfereù. "It is some drunken 
creature," he urged quietly. "Take no account of it." 
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WHAT was my disn1ay to know that I was to be taken 
back again to my dungeon, and not lodged. in the CODlmon 
jail, as I had hoped and Alixe had hinted! 'Yhen I saw 
whither DIY footsteps were directed I said nothing, nor 
did Gabol'd speak at all. 'Ve marched back through a 
railing crowd, all silent and gloomy. I felt a chill at Jny 
heart when the citadel loomed up again out of the N ovem- 
bel' shadow, and I half paused as I entered the gates. 
" Forward! n said Gabord mechanically, and I moved on 
into the yard, into the prison, through the dull corridors, 
the soldiers' heels clanking and resounding behind, down 
in to the bowels of the earth, where the air was moist and 
warm, and then into my dungeon home! I stepped inside, 
and Gabord ordered the ropes off my })erson sonlewhat 
roughly, watched the soldiers till they were well away, and 
then leaned against the wall, waiting for me to speak. I 
bad no impulse to smile, but I knew how I could most 
touch hin1, and so I said lightly, " You've dickey-bird 
hOll1e again." 
lIe answered nothing and turned towards the door, 
]eavinO' the torch stuck in the wall. But he suddenly 
ð 
stopped short, and thrust out to me a tiny piece of paper. 
" A hand touched mine as I went through the Château," 
said he," and when out I came, look you, this here! I 
can't see to read. 'Vhat does it say?" he added, with a 
shrcwd attenlpt at innocence. 
I opened the little paper, held it toward the torch, 
antI reaù: 
"llecause of U/e sIOJ"1/t a/ere is no sleeping. Is U/ere 
'/lot tile 'watcher aloft? Shall tlte sparrow fall 'unheeded? 
27le wicked sltall be confounded." 
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It was Alixe's writing. She had hazarded this in the 
hands of nlY jailer as her only hope, and, knowing that he 
might not serve her, had put her message in vague sen- 
tences which I readily interpreted. I read the words 
aloud to him, and he laughed, anù remarked, "'Tis a 
foolish thing that-the Scarlet \Y on1an, n10st like." 
")Iost like," I answered quietly; "yet what should 
she be doing there at the Château?" 
" The mad go everywhere," he answereù. even to the 
Jntendance !" 
"\Yïth that he left me, going, as he said, "to fetch 
cruJnbs and wine." Exhausted with the day's business, I 
threw nlyse1f upon my couch, drew my cloak over me, 
composed myself, and in a few n1Ïnutes was sound asleep. 
I waked to find Gabord in the dungeon, setting out food 
upon a boarù supported by two stools. 
"'Tis custorn to fped your dickey-bird ere you fetch 
hirn to the pot," he said, and drew the cork froIll a bottle 
of wine. 
lIe watched n1e as I ate anù talked, but he spoke 
little. 'Vhen I haù finished, he fetched a packet of 
tobacco frOlll his pocket. I offcrcd hirll money, but he 
refused it, and I did not press hiru, for he said the food 
and wine were not of his buying. Presently he I
ft, ånù 
C
tme back with pens, ink, paper, and candles, which he 
laid out on my conch without a word. 
After a little he c.une again, and placed a book on the 
improvi!:5ed table before me. It was an Engli:5h Biblc. 
Opening it, I fon n<1 inRf'riLed on tho fly-leaf, Clut ,.It\
 
Jrai'J
/l(}et, Chaplain to llte/:,.;I ish _ t J"1Jl !f. G ahord cx- 
}}lained that thi
 ehaplai n h:ul lJl'l'n ill thl' ('i tadpl for SOllle 
week
; had often infJuiretl ahout HW; had Lpcn brought 
frorH tllP Ohio, and lI:Hl known of Ille, having tended the 
lieutenant of IllY \Tirgillian infantry in his la:5t hours. 
Gabor(l thought I I::ihoulù now Legiu to make lilY l>cace 
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with Heaven, and so had asked for the chaplain's Bible, 
which was freely given. I bade him thank the chaplain 
for me, and opening the book, I found a leaf turned down 
at the words, 
" In the shadow of Thy 'wing,y 'will I rnake rny refuge, 
until these calam,ities be oVe'I-past." 
When I was left alone, I sat down to write diligently 
that history of myself which I had composed and fixed in 
my menlory during the year of my housing in this dun- 
geon. The words came from my pcn freely, and hour 
after hour through many days, while no single word 
reached me from the outside world, l' wrote on; careful1y 
revising, but changing little from that which I had taken 
so long to record in my mind. I would not even yet 
think that they would hang me; and if they did, what 
good could brooding do? When the last word of the 
memoirs (I may call them so), addressed to Alixe, had 
been written, I turned my thoughts to other friends. 
The day preceding that fixed for my execution carnc, 
yet there was no sign from friend or enenlY without. At 
ten o'clock of that day Chaplain Wainfleet was admitted 
to me in the presence of Gabord ana a soldier. I found 
great pleasure in his company, brief as his visit was; and 
after I had given him messages to bear for me to old friends, 
if we never met again and he were set free, he left me, be- 
nignly commending me to Heaven. There was the question 
of my other letters. I had but one desire- V oban again, 
unless at my request the Seigneur Duvarney would come, 
and they would let him come. If it were certain that I 
was to go to the scaffold, then I should not hesitate to tell 
him my relations with his daughter, that he might com- 
fort her when, being gone from the world myself, nlY 
love could do her no harm. I could not think that he 
would hold against me the duel with his son, and I felt 
sure he would come to me if he could. 
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But why should I not try for both V oban and the 
Seigneur? So I spoke to Gabord. 
"V oban! V 0 an!" said he. "Does dickey-bird play 
at peacock still ? Well, thou shalt see V oban. Thou 
shalt go tritr..med to heaven-aho ! " 
Presently I asked him if he would bear a message to 
the Governor, asking permission for the Seigneur Duvar- 
ney to visit n1e, if he ,vere so inclined. At his request I 
wrote my petition out, and he carried it away with him, 
saying that I should have V oban that evening. 
I waited hour after hour, but no one came. As near 
as I could judge it was now evening. It seemed strange 
to think that, twenty feet above me, the world was all 
white with snow; the sound of sleigh-bells a,nd church- 
bells, and the cries of snowshoers ringing on the clear, 
sharp air. I pictured the streets of Quebec alive with 
people: the young Seigneur set off with furs and silken 
sash and sword or pistols; the long-haired, black-eyed 
woodsnutn in his enlbroidered moccasins and leggings 
with flying thrums; the peasant farmer slapping his 
bands cheerfully in the lighted Dlarket-place; the petty 
noble, with his demoiselle, hovering in the precincts of 
the Château St. Louis and the intcndance. Up there 
were light, freedom, and the inspiriting frost; down here 
in my dungeon, the bl&des of corn, which, dying, yet 
never died, told the story of a choking air, wherein the 
boùy anù soul of a man droop and take long to die. '!'hi::; 
was the night before Christmas Eve, when in j1
ngland and 
\Tirginia, they would be preparing for feasting and thanks- 
gIvIng. 
The mcrIloricH of past years crowded on me. I 
thought of feastings and spenathritt reJoicings in Glas- 
gow and Virginia. All at ('nee the carnal man in me 
rose up anù da.lnned these lying focs of minc. Resigna- 
tion went whistling down the ,,,indo IIang me! ITung 
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me! No, by the God that gave me breath! I sat back 
and laughed-laughed at my own insipid virtue, by 
which, to keep faith with the fanatical follower of Prince 
Charlie, I had refused my liberty; cut myself off from 
the useful services of my King; wasteù good years of my 
life, trusting to pressure and help to come from England, 
which never came; twisted the rope for my own neck to 
keep honour with the dishonourable Doltaire, who him- 
self had set the noose swinging; and, inexpressibJe mis- 
ery! involved in my shame and peril a young, blithe 
spirit, breathing a miasma upon the health of a tender 
life. Every rebellious atom in my blood sprang to indig- 
nant action. I swore that if they fetched me to the gal- 
lows to celebrate their N oël, other lives than mine should 
go to keep me company on the dark trail. To die like a 
7at in a trap, oileù for the burning, and lighted by the 
torch of hatred! No, I would die fighting, if I Inust die. 
I drew from its hiding-place the knife I had secreted 
the day I was brought into that dungeon-a little weapon, 
but it would serve for the first blow. .At whom? Gabord? 
It all flashed through my mind how I might do it when 
he came in again: bury this blade in his neck or heart- 
it was long enough for the work; then, when he was 
dead, change my clothes for his, take his weapons, and 
run my chances to get free of the citadel. Free? 'Vhere 
should I go in the dead of winter? 'Vho would hide n1e, 
shelter me? I could not n1ake my way to an English 
settlement. III clad, exposed to the merciless climate, 
and the end death. But that was freedom-freedom! I 
could feel my body dilating with the thought, as I paced 
my dungeon like an ill-tempered beast. But kill Gabord. 
who had put himself in danger to serve me, who himself 
had kept the chains from off my ankles and body, whose 
own life depended upon lilY security-" Come, come, 
Robert Moray," said I, "what relish have you for that? 
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That's an ill game for a gentleman. Alixe Duvarney 
would rather see you dead than get Jour freeùom over the 
body of this man." 
That was an hour of storm. I am glad that I con- 
quered the baser Imrt of me; for, alrllost before I had 
grown calm again, the bolts of the dungeon doors shot 
back, and presently Gabord stepped iu
ide, followed by a 
In uffied figure. 
"V oban the barber," said Gabord in a strange voice, 
and stepping again outside, he closed the door, but did 
not shoot the bolts. 
I stood as one in a drean1. V" oban the barber? In 
spite of cap and great fur coat, I saw the outline of a fig- 
ure that no harber ever had in this world. I saw two 
eyes shining like lights set in a rosy sky. A moment of 
don bt, of irllPossible speculation, of delicious suspense, 
auù then the coat of ,r oban the barber opened, dropped 
away frolH the lithe, graceful figure of a young officer of 
marines, the cap flew off, an(1 in an instant the dear head, 
the blushing, shining face of .L\.lixe was on Iny breast. 
. 
In that moment, st
len fron1 the calClldar of hate, I 
ran into the hayen where true hearts cast anchor and bless 
God that they have seen upon the height8 to guide then1 
the lights of home. The nlúnlent flashed by and was 
gone, but the light it made went not with it. 
,rhen I ùrew her blu
hing face up, and stoo<1 her off 
frolll Joe that I In ight look at her again, the ('01011 r fh\w 
back and forth on her cheek, a
 yon Jlìay 
ee thp fin. flut- 
ter in an uncut ruhy when JOu !:u"n it in the SUllo 1\[od- 
(,Rtly drawing the cluak sh(\ wore more cloF:ply ahout her, 
she hastened to tell me how it was she caBle in snch a 
guise; hut I nlalle h('ï pause for a. InOIlH'nt while I g:n"e 
her a s('at ana sat down l)('
ide h('r. Th('n hy the light of 
the flickering torch :uHI flaring eanùle:-; I \\ atch(l(llwr fed- 
ings play upon her faee as tho warm light of autumn 
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shifts upon the glories of ripe fruits. Her happiness was 
tempered by the sadness of our position, and n1Y heart 
smote me that I had made her suffer, had brought care to 
her young life. I could see that in the year she had grown 
older, yet her beauty seemed enhanced by that and by the 
trouble she had endured. I shall let her tell her story 
here unbroken by my questions and those interruptions 
which Gabord made, bidding her to make haste. She 
spoke without faltering, save here and there; but even 
then I could see her brave spirit quelling the riot of her 

motions, shutting down the sluice-gate of her tears. 
"I knew," she said, her hand clasped in mine, " that 
Gabord was the only person likely to be admitted to you, 
and so for days, living in fear Jest the worst should hap- 
pen, I have prepared for this chance. I have grown so 
in height that an old uniform of my brother's would fit 
me, and I had it ready-small sword and all," she added, 
with a sad sort of humour, touching the weapon at her 
side. " You must know that we have for the winter a 
house here upon the ramparts near the Château. It was 
my mother's doings, that my sister Georgette and I n1Ïght 
have no great journeyings in the cold to the festivities 
hereabouts. So I, being a favourite with the Governor, 
ran in and out of the Château at my will; of which nlY 
mother was proud, and she allowed me much 1iberty, for 
to be a favourite of the Governor is an honour. I knew 
how things were going, and what the chances were of the 
sentflnce being carried out on you. Sometimes I thought 
my heart would burst with the anxiety of it all, but 
I would show that to the world. If you could but have 
seen me smile at the Governor and I\Ionsieur Doltaire- 
nay, do not press my hand so, Robert; you know well 
you have no need to fear monsieur-while I learned se- 
crets of state, arnong them news of you. Three nights 
ago Monsieur Doltaire was talking with me at a ball-ah, 
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those feastings while you were lying in a dungeon, and I 
shutting up nlY love and your danger close in my heart, 
even frotH those who loved me best! 'Yell, suddenly he 
said, , I think I will not have our English captain shifted 
to a better world.' 
" 
Iy heart stood still; I felt an ache across my breast 
so that I could harùly breathe. "Vhy win you not?' said 
I; 'was not the sentence just?' He paused a minute, 
and then replied, 'All sentences are just when an enemy 
is dangerous.' Then said I as in surprise, , 'Vhy, was he 
no spy, after all ?' He sat back, and laughed a little. ' A 
spy according to the letter of the law, but yon have heard 
of secret history-eh?' I tried to seem puzzled, for I 
had a thought there was sOlncthing private between you 
and him which has to do with your fate. So 1 said, as if 
bewildered, ' You mean there is evidence which was not 
shown at the trial?' lIe answercd slowly, 'Evidcnce that 
would bear upon the morals, not the Jaw, of the case.' 
Tlwn said T, , lIas it to do with you, monsieur?' 'It has 
to do with France,' he replied. 'And 80 you will not have 
his death?' I asked. 'Bigot wishes it,' he replied, , for 
no other reason than that 
[adame Cournal has spoken 
nice words for the good-looking captain, and because that 
unsuccessful duel gave "\r audreuil an adyantage over him- 
self. Vaudrcuil wishes it because he thinks it will sound 
well in }1-'rance, and also because he rcally believes the 
n1an a spy. 'rhe Council do not care much; they follow 
the Governor and Bigot, ana both b(\ing agreed, their 
verdict is unanimous.' lIe paused, th(\l1 added, , And the 
Seigneur Duvarney-and his daughter-wish it because 
of a notable injury to one of their nanw.' At that I cau- 
tiously 
eplied, , No, my father does not wish it, for my 
brother gave the offence, and Captain 1t[oray savcd his 
life, a
 you know. I do not wish it, 
r onsieur Doltaire, 
becauso hanging is u. shaIneful death, and he is a gentle- 
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man, not a ruffian. Let him be shot like a gentleman. 
IIow will it sound at the Court of France that, on insuffi- 
cient evidence, as you aùn1it, an l

ng1ish gC'nt}enwl1 was 
hanged for a spy? 'V ould not the I{jng say (for he is a 
gentleman), Why was not aU this shown me before the 
man's death? Is it not a matter upon which a country 
would feel as gen tlenlen feel?' 
" I knew it the right thing to say at the n1oll1ent, and 
it seemed the only way to aid you, though I intended, if 
the worst call1e to the worst, to go nlyself to the Governor 
at the last and plead for your life, at least for a reprieve. 
But it had suddC'nly flashed upon rne that a reference to 
France was the thing, since the Articles of 'V (1r which 
you are accused of dishollouring were signed by officers 
from France and England. 
" Presently he turned to me with a look of curiosity, 
and another sort of look also that made me trenl ble, and 
said, 'Now, there you have put your finger on the point- 
my point, the choice weapon I had reserved to prick the 
little bubble of Bigot's hate and the Governor's conceit, if 
I so chose, even at the last. And here is a girl, a young 
girl just freed fron1 pinr..fores, who teaches them the Jaw 
of nations! If it pleased nle I should not speak, for V
t'-
 
dreuil's and Bigot's affairs are none of mine; but, in tnuÙ. 
why should you kill your enemy? It is the sport to keep 
hin1 living; you can get no change for your n10ney from 
a dead ll1an. lIe has had one cheerful year; why not an- 
other, and another, and another? And so watch him 
fretting to the slow-coming end, while now and again you 
give him a taste of hope, to drop him back again into the 
pit which has no sides for climbing.' lIe paused a n1Ïn- 
ute, and then added, , A year ago I thought he had touched 
you, this Britisher, with his raw humour and manners; 
but, my faith, how swiftly poes a woman's fancy veer!' 
At that I said calmly to him, , You must remember that 
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then he was not thought so base.' , Yes, yes,' he replied; 
'anù a woman low.s to pity the captive, whatever his fault, 
if he be presentahle and of sonle notice or talent. And 
)Ioray has gifts,' he went on. I ßppeared all at once to 
be ofiended. '.V eering, indeed! a woman's fancy! I think 
you might judge \Vonlen better. You come from high 
places, 
Ionsieur Dol taire, and they say this and that of 
your great talents anù of your power at Versailles, but 
what proof have we had of it? Yon set a girl down with 
a 
ne patronage, and you hint at weapons to cut off n1Y 
cousin tho (lovernor and the Intendant fronl their pur- 
po
es; but how do we know you can use them, that you 
have power with either the unnoticeable wonlan or the 
great men?' I knew very well it wad a bold nlove. He 
sudùonly turned to nle, in his cruel eyes a glittering kind 
of light, and said, , I suggest no nlore than I can do with 
those" great Inen "; and as for the woman, the slave can 
not be patron-I anl the slave. I thought not of power 
before; but now that I do, I will live up to my thinking. 
I se"em idle, I am not; purposeless, I am not; a gan1ester, 
I am none. I am a sportsman, anù I will not leave the 
field till all the hunt be over. I seem a trifler, yet I have 
persistency. I am no rOll1anticist, I have no great adn1Ïra- 
tion for myself, and yet when I set out to hunt a woman 
hone
tly, be sure I shall never back to kennel till she is 
mine or I am done for utterly. Not by worth nor by de- 
serving, but by unending patience and diligence-that shall 
be illY Inotto. J shall devote to the chaðû every art that I 
have learned or known by nature. So there you have tile, 
tnadornoiselle. Since you have brought llle to the point, 
I willl1nfurllny flag. . . . I an1-your-hunter,' he went 
on, speaking with slow, painful mnphasi8, 'and I shall 
tuake yon n1Ïno. Yon fight against nle, but it is no use.' 
1 got to my feet, ana Raid with coolne:5s, though I was 

ck at heart and trclnblillg, , You are frank. You have 
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n1ade two resolves. I shall give weight to the one as you 
fulfil the other'; and, smiling at him, 1 moved away 
towards my mother. 
" Masterful as he is I felt that this would touch his 
vanity. There lay my great chance with him. If he had 
guessed the truth of what's between us, be sure, Robert, 
your life were not worth one hour beyond to-morrow's 
sunrise. You must know how I loathe deceitfulness, but 
when one weak girl is nlatched against powerful and evil 
men what can she do? l\Iy conscience does not chide 
me, for I know my cause is just. Robert, look me in the 
eyes. . . . There, like that. . . . Now ten me : You are 
innocent of the dishonour.able thing, are you not? . I be- 
lieve with all my soul, but that I may say fron1 your own 
lips that you are no spy, tell me so." 
When I had said as she had wished, assuring her she 
should know all, carrying proofs away with her, and that 
hidden evidence of which Doltaire had spoken, she went 
on: 
'" Yon put me to the test,' said monsieur. 'Doing one, 
it will be proof that I shaH do the other.' lIe fixed his 
eyes upon me with such a look that my whole nature 
shra.nk from him, as if the next instant his hateful hands . 
were to be placed on me. Oh, Robert, I know how peril- 
ous was the part I played, but I dared it for your sake. 
For a whole year I have diRsembled to everyone save to 
that poor mad soul 1tlathilde, who reads my heart in her 
wild way, to V oban, and to the rough soldier outside your 
dungeon. But they will not betray me. God has given 
us these rough but honest friends. 
" Well, monsieur left me that night, and I have not 
Been him since, nor can I tell where he is, for no one 
knows, and I dare not ask too much. I did believe he 
would achieve his boast as to saving your life, and so, all 
yesterday and to-day, I have waited with most anxious 
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heart; but not one word : Yet there was that in all he 
said which made nle sure he meant to save you, and I be- 
lieve he will. Yet think: if anything happened to hin1 ! 
You know what wild doings go on at Bigot's château out 
at Charlesbourg; or, again, in the storm of yesterday he 
may have been lost. You see, there are the hundred 
chances; so I determined not to trust wholly to him. 
'l'here was one other way-to seek the Goyernor myself, 
open nlY heart to him, and beg for a reprieve. To-night 
at nine o'clock-it is now six, Robert-we go to the Châ- 
teau St. Louis, my mother and my father and I, to sup 
with the Governor. Oh, think what I must endure, to 
face them with this awful shadow on me! If no word 
come of the reprieve before that hour, I shall make my 
own appeal to the Governor. It may ruin me, but it may 
save you; and that done, what should I care for the rest? 
Your life is more to me than all the world beside." IIere 
she put both hands upon my shoulders and looked me in 
the eyes. 
I did not answer yet, but took her hands in mine, and 
she continued: "An hour past I told my mother I should 
go to see my dear friend Lucie Lotbinière. Then I stole 
up to my room, put on my brother's uniforn1, and came 
down to meet "\T oban near the citadel, as we had arranged. 
I knew he was to have an order from the Governor to 
visit you. lIe was waiting, and to n1Y great joy he put 
the order in my hands. I took his coat and wig and cap, 
a poor disguise, and came straight to the citadel, handing 
the order to the soldiers at the gate. They gave it back 
without a word, and pas:;ed me on. I thought this strange, 
and looked at the paper by the light of the torches. ""1'hat 
was my surprise to see that V oban's nan1C had been left 
out! It but gave permission to the bearer. That would 
serve with the comnlon soldier, but I knew well it would 
not with Gabord or with the comnulndant of the citadel. 
B 
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All at once I saw the great risk I was running, the dan. 
ger to us both. Still I would not turn back. But how 
gooù fortune serves us when we least look for it! At the 
tom mandant's very door was Gabord. I did not think to 
deceive him. It was my purpose from the first to throw 
Inyself upon his mercy. So there, that mon1ent, I thrust 
the order into his hand. He read it, looked a moment 
half fiercely and half kindly, at me then turned and took 
the order to the comn1andant. Presently he came out, 
and said to nle) , Con1e, In'sieu', and see you clip the gen- 
tleman dainty fine for his sunrise travel. Ile'll get no 
care 'twixt posting-house and end of journey, m'sieu'.' 
'rhis he said before two soldiers, speaking with harshness 
anù a brutal humour. But inside the citadel he changed 
at once, and, taking fronl my head this cap anù wig, he 
said quite gently, yet I could see he was angry, too, "fhis 
is a mad doing, young lady.' lIe said no nlore, but led 
me straight to you. If I had told him I was con1Ïng, I 
know he would have stayed TIle. But at the dangerolls 
moment he had not heart to drive me back. . . . And 
that is all my story, Robert." 
As I have said, this tale was broken often by little 
questioninga and exclan1ations, and was not told in one 
long narrative as I have written it here. 'Vhen she had 
done I sat silent and overcome for a n1on1ent. There was 
one thing now troubling me sorely, even in the painful joy 
of having her here close by me. She had risked all to 
save my life-reputation, friends, even lllyself, the one 
solace in her possible misery. Was it not n1Y duty to agree 
to Dol taire's terms, for her sake, if there was yet a chance 
to do so? I had n1ade a solemn promise to Sir John 
Godric that those letters, if they ever left nlY hands, should 
go to the great lady who had written them; and to save 
my own life I would not have broken faith with my bene. 
factor. But had I the right to add to the misery of this 
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sweet, brave spirit? Suppose it waH but for a year or two: 
had. I the right to give hcr sorrow for that time, if I could 
pre\'cnt it, even at the cost of honour with the dead? \Vas 
it not my duty to act, and at once? Tinle was short. 
'Yhile in a swift moment I w
s debating, Gabord 
opened the, door, and said., " Come, end it, end it. Ga- 
bord has a head to save!" I begged him for one minute 
more, and then giving Alixe the packet which helù n1Y 
story, I told her hastily the matter between Doltaire and 
myself, and said that now, rather thån give her sorrow, I 
was prepared to break nlY word with Sir John Godric. 
She hearù n1e through with flashing {\yes, anù I coulù sce 
her boson1 heave. 'Vhen I had ùone, she lookeù nte 
straight in the eyes. 
" Is all that here?" she saiù, holding up the l)tl.ckct. 
" All," I answered. 
"And you would not brcak your word to save Y011r 
own life?" 
J shook my head in negation. 
" K ow I know that you are truly honourable," she an- 
s\Vcreù, "and you shall not break your promise for me. 
K 0, no, you shall not; yon shall not stir. Tell me that 
you will not send word tu 
[onsieur Doltaire-tell me! '
 
'fhen, after son1C struggle, I had consented, she said, 
"But I Inay act. I anl not bonnd to l5ecrecy. I have 
givcn no word or bonù. I will go to the Govcrnor with 
the tale of nlY love, ancl T ùo not ff'ar the end. They will 
put lile in a convent, and 1 I5hall see yon no nlorc, but I 
shall have saved you." 
In vain I bcgged her not to do so; hcr purpo
e was 
strong, and I could only get her pronlise that she would 
not act till midnight. This was harùly achieved whcn 
Gabord entercd quickly, saying," The 
cigneur Duvarncy! 
On with your coat, wig, and cap! <luick, nladen10isclle ! " 
Swiftly the disguise was put on, alid 1 claspcù hcr to 
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my breast with a joyíul agony, while Gabord hastily put 
out the candles and torch, and drew Alixe behind the 
dungeon door. Then standing himself in the doorway, he 
loudly commended me to sleep sound and be ready íor 
long travel in the morning. Taking the hint I threw my- 
!elf upon my couch and composed myself. An instant 
\fterwards the Seigneur appeared with a soldier. Gabord 
met him cheerfully, looked at the order from the Gover- 
nor, and motioned the Seigneur in and the soldier away. 
As ])uvarney stepped inside, Gabord followed, holding 
up a torch. I rose to meet my visitor, and as I took his 
.hand I saw Gabord catch Alixe by the sleeve and hurry 
her out with a whispered word, swinging the door behind 
her as she passed. 'l'hen he stuck the torch in the wall, 
went out, shut and bolted the dungeon door, and left us 
two alone. 
I was glad that Alixe's safety had been assured, and 
my greeting of her father was cordial. But he was more 
reserved than I had ever known hin1. The duel with his 
son, which had sent the youth to France and left him 
with a wound which would trouble him for many a day, 
weighed heavily against nle. Again, I think he guessed 
my love for Alixe, and resented it with all his might. 
'Vhat Frenchman would care to have his daughter lose 
her heart to one accused of a wretched crime, condemned 
to death, an enemy of his country and a Protestant? I 
was sure that, should he guess at the exact relations be- 
tween us, Alixe would be sent behind the tall doors of a 
convent, where I should knock in vain. 
" You must not think, }rloray," said he, " that I have 
been indifferent to your fate, but you can not guess how 
strong is the feeling against you, how obdurate is the 
Governor, who, if he should appear lax in dealing with 
you, would give a weapon into Bigot's hands which might 
ruin him in France one day. I have but this moment 
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come from the Governor, and there seems no way to move 
him. " 
I saw that he was troubled greatly, and I felt his help- 
lessness. He went on: "There is but one man who could 
bend the Governor, but he, alas! is no friend of yours. 
And what way there is to move him I know not; he has 
no wish, I fancy, but that you shall go to your fate." 
" You mean 
lonsieur DoItaire?" said I quietly. 
"Doltaire," he answered. " I have tried to find him, 
for he is the secret agent of La Pompadour, and if I had 
one plausible reason to weigh with him- But I have 
none, unless you can give it. There are vague hints of 
things between you and him, and I have con1e to ask if 
you can put any fact, any argument, in my hands that 
would aid me with him. I would go far to serve you." 
"Think not, I pray you," returned I, "that there is 
any debt unsatisfied between us." 
He waved his hand in a n1elancholy way. "Indeed, I 
wish to serve you for the sake of past friendship between 
us, not only for that debt's sake." 
" In spite of my quarrel with your son?" asked I. 
"In spite of that, indeed," he said slowly, "though a. 
great wedge was driven between us there." 
"I am truly sorry for it," said I, with sonle pride. 
" The blame was in no sense mine. I was struck across 
the face; I humbled myself, remembering you, but he 
woulù have me out yes or no." 
" Upon a wager! " he urgeù, somewhat coldly. 
" 'Vith the Intendant, monsieur," I replied, " not with 
your son." 
"I can not understand the matter," was his gloomy 
answer. 
" I beg you not to try," I rejoined; "it is too late for 
explanations, and I have nothing to tell you of lllyself and 
:r.Ionsieur Doltaire. Only, whatever comes, remember I 
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have begged nothing of you, have desired nothing but 
justice-that only. I shall make no further move; the 
axe shall fall if it must. I have nothing now to do but 
set my house in order, and live the hours betwûen this 
and sunrise with what quiet I Inay. I am ready for either 
freedom or death. Life is not so incomparable a thing 
that I can not give it up without pother." 
He looked at me a moment steadily. " Yon and I are 
standing far off from each other," he remarked. " I will 
say one last thing to you, though you seem to wish me 
gone and your own grave closing in. I was asked by the 
Governor to tell you that if you would put him in the 
way of knowing the affairs of your provinces frOln the 
letters you have received, together with estin1ate of forces 
and plans of your forts, as you have known them, he will 
spare you. I only tell you this because you close all other 
ways to me." 
"I carry," said I, with a sharp burst of anger, "the 
scars of wounds an insolent youth gave me. I wi
h now 
that I had killed the son of the man who ùares bring me 
such a message." 
For a moment I had forgotten Alixe, everything, in 
the wildness of my anger. I choked with rage; I could 
have struck him. 
"I n1ean nothing against you," he urged, with great 
ruefulness. " I suggest nothing. I bring the Governor's 
message, that is all. And let me say," he added, "that I 
have not thought you a spy, nor ever shan think so." 
I was trenlbling with anger still, and I was glad that 
at the moment Gabord opened the door and stood 
waiting. 
" You will not part with me in peace, then?" asked 
the Seigneur slowly. 
" I will remember the gentleman who gtt\e a ca.ptive 
hospitality," I answered. " I am too near death to let s. 
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late injury outweigh an old friendship. 1 am ashamed, 
but not only for nlyself. Let us part in peace-ay, let us 
part in peace," I added with feeling, for the thought of 
Alixe came rushing over me, and this was her father! 
" Good-by, 
Ioray," he responded gravely. " You are 
a soldier, and brave. If the worst comes, I know how you 
will meet it. Let us waive all bitter thoughts between 
us. Good-by." 
We shook hands then, wi thou t a word, and in a mo- 
ment the dungeon door closed behind hiln, and I was 
alone. For a moment Iny heart was heavy beyond tell- 
ing, and a terrible darkness settled on n1Y spirit. I sat 
down on my couch and buried lllY head in my hands. 


XI. 


THE COMIKG OF DOLTAIRE. 


AT last I was roused by Gahord's voice. 
lIe sat down, and drew the If'aves of faded corn be- 
tween his fingers. " 'Tis a poor life, this in a cage, after 
all-eh, dickey-bird? If a soldier can't stand in the field 
fighting, if a Jnan can't rub shoulders with man, and pitch 
a t
Ilt of his own somewhere, why not go travelling with 
the Beast-aho? To have all the life sucked out like 
these-eh? 'ro see the flesh nlelt and the hair go white, 
the eye to be one hour Lri
ht like a fire in a kiln, and tho 
next like mother on working vinegar-that's not living 
at all-no." 
The speech had evidently cost him nluch thinking, 
and when he ended, his checks puffed out and a soundless 
laugh scemed to gather, hut it burst in a Hort of sigh. I 
would ha.ve taken his hand that IIlOlnent. if r had not re- 
membered when once he drew back frolll such demon- 
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strations. I did not speak, but nodded assent, and took 
to drawing the leaves of corn between my fingers as he 
'\Was doing. 
After a moment, cocking his head at me as might a 
Burly schoolmaster in a pause of leniency, he added, " As 
quiet, as quiet, and never did he fly at door of cage, nor 
peck at jailer-aho !" 
I looked at him a minute seriously, and then, feeling 
in my coat, handed to hin) the knife which I had secreted, 
with the words, " Enough for pecking with, eh?" 
He looked at me so strangely, as he weighed the knife 
up and down in his hand, that I could not at first 
guess his thought; but presently I understood it, and I 
almost could have told what he would say. He opened 
the knife, felt the blade, measured it along his fingers, 
and then said, with a little bursting of the lips, " Poorn ! 
But what would ma'm'selle have thought if Gabord was 
found dead with a hole in his neck-behind? Eh ?" 
He had struck the very note that had sung in me 
when the temptation came; but he was gay at once again, 
and I said to him, "What is the hour fixed?" 
" Seven o'clock," he answered, "and I will bring your 
breakfast first." 
"Good-night, then," said I. "Coffee and a little to- 
bacco will be enough." 
When he was gone I lay down on my bag of straw, 
which, never having bccn renewed, was now only full of 
worn chaff, and, gathering mysclf in my cloak, was soon in 
a dreamless sleep. 
I waked to the opening of the dungeon door, to see 
Gabord entering with a torch and a tray that held my 
frugal breakfast. He had added some brandy, also, of 
which I was glad, for it was bitter cold outside, as I dis- 
covered later. He was quiet, seeming often to wish to 
speak, but pausing before the act, never getting beyond 
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a stumbling aho! I greeted him cheerfully enough. 
After making a little toilette I drank my coffee with 
relish. At last I asked Gabord if no word had come to 
the citadel for me; and he said none at all, nothing save 
a message from the Governor, before midnight, ordering 
certain nlatters. No more was said, until, turning to the 
door he told me he would return to fetch me forth in a 
, 
few minutes. 13ut when halfway out he suddenly wheeled, 
can1e back, and blurted out," If you and I could only 
fight it out, m'sieu' ! 'Tis ill for a gentleman and a sol- 
dier to die without thrust or parry." 
"Gabord," said I, smiling at hinl, "you preach good 
sernlons always, and I never saw a Inan I'd rather fight 
and be killed by than you!" Then, with an attempt at 
rough humo
lr, I added, " But, as I told you once, the knot 
isn 
t at my throat, and I'll tie another one yet elsewhere 
if God loves honest men." 
I had no hope at all, yet I felt I ß1ust say it. He 
nodded, but said nothing, and preseutly I was alone. 
I sat down on my straw couch and composed myself 
to think; not upon n1Y end, for Iny mind was nlade up 
as to that, but upon the girl who \Va::; so dear to nle, whose 
life had crept into rHine and tiHed it, nlaking it of value 
in tlw world. . It Blust not be thought that I no longer 
hatl ('arc for our cause, for 1 woulù willingly have spent 
nlY life a hundred tÌInps for Iny country, as my best 
friends will bear witness; but there comes a time when a 
Jnan has a right to set all else aside but his own personal 
love and welfarc, and to nle the world Wa
 now bounded 
by just so nluch space as n1Y ùear Alixe Inight n10V
 in. 
1 fastened nlY thought upon her fa(.(' as I had last SCf'n it. 
l\Iy eyes scenwù to search for it also, :uHI to find it in the 
torch which 
tl1ch. out, softly spl1tt(.ring, froln tlw wall. 
I ùo not pretenù, even at t.his disla.nct> of tinlp, after hav- 
ing thought much over the thing, to gi,.c any good rcason 
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for so sudden a change as took place in nle then and there. 
All at once a voice appeared to say to n1e, " 'Vhen you are 
gone she will Le Voltaire's. l{eInember what she said. 

he fears hirn. lie has a power over her." 
Now, son1e will set it down to a low, unmanly jealousy 
and suspicion. It is hard to name it, but I know that I was 
seized with a misery so deep that all my past sufferings 
and disappointlnents, and even this present horror, were 
shadowy beside it. I pictured to n1Jself .Alixe in Dol- 
taire's arms, after I had gone beyond human call. It Ís 
strange how an idea will seize us and master us, and an 
inconspicuous possibility suddenly stand out with huge 
distinctness. All at once I felt in my head" the ring of 
fire" of which :r.lathilde had warned me, a maddening 
heat filled my veins) and that hateful picture grew more 
vivid. Things Alixe had said the night before flashed to 
my mind, and I fancied that, unknown to herself even, 
he already had a substantial power over her. 
He had deep deternlination, the gracious subtlety which 
charms a wonlan, anò she, hemmed in by his devices, over- 
come by his pleadings, attracted by his enviable personality, 
'would COTIle at last to hiB will. The eVf'lling before I had 
seen ßtrong sign
 of the ùraulatic qnalitie8 of her nature. 
She had the gift of inlaginatioll, the epic spirit. Even 
three years previous I felt how she had seen every little in- 
cident of her daily life in a way which gave it vividness and 
distinction. All things touched her with delicate em- 
phasis-were etched npon her brain-or did not touch her 
at all. She would love the pi('tnr
sque in life, though her 
own tastes were so sirnple and fine. Tlllaginat.ion wonlù 
bl)Spt her path with <langeI's; it would Lp to Jwr, with her 
beauty, a fatal gift, a <langeI' to herself and others. Hhe 
would have power, and feeling it, womanlike, would use 
it, dissipating her elllotions, paying out the sweetness of 
her soul, till one day a dramatic move, a strong pictnr- 
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esque personality like Doltaire's, would catch her from 
the moorings of her truth, and the end must be tragedy 
to her. Doltaire ! J)oltaire! 'rhe name burned into my 
Lrain. Some prescient quality in rne a\vaked, and I saw 
her the sacrifice of her inIugination, of the dramatic 
beauty of her nature, rny enemy her t}Tallt anù destroyer. 
lIe would leave nothing undone to achieve his end, anù 
do nothing that would Dot in the end poison her soul 
and turn her very glories into miseries. IIow could she 
withstand the charnl of his keen knowledge of the world, 
the fascination of his temperament, the alluring eloquence 
of bis frank wickedness? And I !Should rather a million 
times see her in her grave than passed through the atmos- 
phere of his life. 
'rhis nJay seen1 madnes
, selfish and snulll; but after- 
events went far to justify IllY fears and imaginings, for 
behind all there wa:;: a lovp, an aching, absorbing solici- 
tude. I can not think that IllY anxiety was all vulgar 
smallness then. 
I called hinI by coarse nanles as I tramped up and 
down nlY ùungeon; J cursed hÍlu; impotent conternpt 
\\as poured out on him; in inIagination I hcJd hitn there 
he fore nll\, alH1 choked hinl till his eJl's burst out and his 
LO(ly grew liBI}) in IllY anus. 'r}w ring of fire in IllY head 
s('orched and narrowpd till I coul(l have shril'kl.d in agony. 
)fy breath came short and laboured, and my IWaJ.t felt as 
though it were in a vi
e atHl being élalll}Jed to nothing. 
For an instant, also, I hroke out in wild bitterness against 
Alixe. Rho had saiù she would save DIe, anù Jet in an 
hOl1 r or h
ss I Rhoulù be dead. She had conIC to rue last 
night-ah, true; Lnt that was in kp('}Úng with her drâ- 
luatic tClnper:ull .nt; it was the dr:uJ1a (It it that }Jad ap- 
}JPah'(1 to her; 
tIld to-nlorrow she would forget I11(\, and 
sink hcr fresh ðpirit in the Inalarial shadows of T>oltairp's. 
In my passion I thrust nlY hand into my waistcoat auù 
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unconseiously drew out something. At first n1Y only feel- 
ing was that my hand could clinch it, but slowly a knowl- 
edge of it travelled to my brain, aE if through c:louds and 
vapours. N ow I am no Catholic, I do not know that I 
am superstitious, yet when I became conscious that the 
thing I held was the wooden cross that l\Iathilde had given 
me, a weird feeling passed- through me, and there was an 
arrest of the passions of mind and body; a coolness passed 
over all my nerves, and my brain got clear again, the ring 
of fire loosing, melting away. It was a happy, diverting 
influence, which gave the n1ind rest for a moment, till the 
better spirit, the wiser feeling, had a chance to reassert 
itself; but at the tinle it seemed to me aln10st supernatural. 
One can laugh when misery and ãanger are over, and 
it would be easy to turn this nlatter into ridicule, but iron1 
that hour to this the wooden cross which turned the flood 
of nlY feelings then into a saving channel has never left 
nle. I keep it, not indeed for what it was, but for what 
it did. 
As I stood musing there came to n1Y mind suddenly 
the words of a song which I had heard some voyage'll1 4 S 
sing on the St. Lawrence as I sat on the cliff a hundred 
feet above them and watched theln drift down in the 
twilight: 


" Brothers, WI go to the Scarlet RiBs: 
(Little gold sun, come out of the dawn!) 
Th
re we will m
et in the cedar groves; 
(Shining white dew, come down !) 
There is a bed where you sleep 80 sound, 
The little good folk of the hills will guard, 
r.I.'ill the morning wakes and your love comes home. 
(}1'ly away, heart, to the Scarlet Hills!)" 


Something in the half-mystical, half.AreaJian spirit of thf: 
worùs soothed Ine, lightened n1Y thoughts, so t11at when, 
presently, Gabord opened the door and entered with four 
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soldiers I was calm enough for the great shift. Gabord 
did not speak, but set about pinioning n1e hin1self. I 
a
ked hinl if he could not let me go unpinioned, for it 
was ignoble to go to one's death tied like a beast. At first 
he shook his head, but as if with a sudden impulse he cast 
the ropes aside, antl, helping Ine on with n1Y cloak, threw 
again over it a hp<lvier cloak he hall brought, gave n1e a 
fur cap to wear, anù at last hÍlnself put on me a pair of 
woollen leggings, which, if they were no orrHllllent, and to 
be of but transitory use (it seemed strange to me then 
that one should be caring for a body so soon to be cut off 
fronl all feeling), were most comforting when we can1e 
into the bitter, steely air. Gabord Inight ea
ily have given 
the::;e last tasks to the soldiers, but he was solicitous to 
perforlll thenl himself, Yet with surly brow and a rough 
accent he gave the word to go forward, anù in a nloment 
we were nlarching through the passages, up frosty steps, 
in the stone corridors, and on out of the citadel into the 
yard. 
I rem_ember that as we passed into the open air I heard 
the voice of a soldier singing a gay air of love and war. 
Presently he Camf' in sight. lIe Raw rnf', stood Rtill for a 
mOlllCnt looking curiously, aHd then, t.aking np the song 
again at the very line where he had broken off, passed 
ronnd an angle of the building and was gone. To hin1 I 
was no more than a moth fluttering in the candle, to drop 
.]('ad a moment later. 
It was just on thp verge of sunrise. There was the 
grayish-blue light in the west, the top of a long range of 
forest was sharply on tlined against it, and a timorous 
darkness was hurrying out of the zenith. In the ea:;t a 
sad, golden radiance was stealing up and driving back the 
mystf'ryof the night and that weird loneline
s of an arctic 
world. "fhe city was hardly waking as yet, but straight 
silver columns of smoke rollcù up out of luany chiulneys, 
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and the golden cross on the cathedral caught the first rays 
of the sun. I was not interested in the city; I had. now, 
as I thought, done with men. Besidcg the four 80ldiers 
who had brought me out, a.nother sqnad surrounded nle, 
commanded by a young officer whom I recognised as Cap- 
tain LancY:I the rough roysterer who had insulted 1Ile at 
Bigot's palace over a year ago. I looked with a spirit ab- 
sorbed upon the worlù about rne, and a hundred thoughts 
which had to do with man's life passed through my mind. 
But the young officer, speaking sharply to me, ordered me 
on, and changed the current of my thoughts. The coarse- 
ness of the man and his insulting words were hard to bear, 
so that I was constrained to ask him if it were not cus- 
tomary to protect a condernned Inan from insult rather 
than to expose him to it. I said that I should be glad of 
my last moments in peace. At that he asked Gabord why 
I was unbound, and my jailer answered that binding was 
for criminals who were to be hanged! 
I could scarcely believe nlY ears. I was to be shot, not 
hanged. 1 had a thrill of gratitude w hiC'h I can not de- 
scribe. It may seenl a nice distinction, but to me there 
were whole seas between thp two modes of death. 1 need 
not blush in advance for being shot-my friends could 
bear that without humiliation; but hanging would always 
have tainted their memory of Ine, try as they would 
against it. 
"The gallows is ready, and my orders were to see him 
hanged," 1Ir. Laney said. 
" An order came at midnight that he should be shot," 
was Gabord's reply, producing the order and handing it 
over. 
The officer contemptuously tossed it back, and now, 3. 
, Ettle more courteous, ordered me against the wall, and I 
let nlY cloak fall to the ground. I was placed where, 
looking east, I could see the Island of Orleans, on which 
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was the Sll mmer-house of the Seigneur Duvarney. Ga- 
bonl came to n1e and said, "1\f'sieu', you are a brave 
IHan "-then, all at once breaking off, he addAd in a low, 
hurried voice, "''ris not a long flight to heaven, m'sieu'!" 
I could see his face twitching as he stood looking at me. 
lIe hardly dared to turn round to his comrndes, lest his 
emotion should be seen. But the officer roughly ordered 
him back. Gabord coolly drew out his watch, and made 
a motion to me not to take off my cloak yet. 
",rris not the time by six minutes," he said. "The 
gentleman is to be shot to the stroke-aho!" His voice 
and manner were dogged. The officer stepped forward 
threateningly; but Gabord said sOlIwthing angrily in an 
undertone, and the other turned on his heel and began 
walking up and ùown. This continued for a n10ment, in 
which we all were very still and bitter cold-the air cut 
like steel-and then my heart gave a great leap, for 
suddenly there stepped into the yard Doltaire. Action 
seemed suspended in me, but I know I listened with 
singular curiosity to the shrill creaking of his boots on 
the frosty earth, and I noticed that the fur collar of the 
coat he wore was all white with the frozen nloisture of 
his breath, also that tiny icicles hung fronl his eyelashes. 
lIe came down the yard slowly, and presently paused aud 
looked at Gabord and the young officer, his head laid a 
little to one side in a quizzical fashion, his eyelids 
drooping. 
" \\ hat tiulC was Inonsieur to be shot.
" he asked of 
Captain Laney. 
" }\t seven o'clock, Illonsieur," was the reply. 
J}oItaire took out his watch. "It wants three minutes 
of seven," said he. "'''"hat the devil rneans this business 
before the stroke 0' the hour?" waving a haTHI towards n1e. 
" ,r c were waiting for the minute, nlonsieur," was 
the oflicer's reply. 
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A cynical, llttil1g smile croi;sed Doltaire's face. " A 
charitable trick, UPOll my soul, to fetch a gentleman froln 
a warm dungeon and stand him against an icy waIl on a 
deadly morning to cool his heels as he waits for his hour 
to die ! You'd skin your lion and shoot him afterwaròs 
-voilà!" All this tinle he held the watch in his 
hand. 
" You, Gabord," he went on, "you are a man to obey 
orders-eh ? " 
Gabord hesitated a moment as if waiting for Laney to 
speak, and then said, "I was Dot in conlmanù. "
hen I 
was called upon I brought him forth." 
"Excuses! excuses! You sweated to be rid of Jour 
charge. " 
Gabord's face lowered. " l\l'sieu' would have been in 
heaven by this if I haùn't stopped it," he broke out 
angrily. 
Doltaire turned sharply on Laney. "I thought as 
much," said he, "and you would have let Gabord share 
your misdemeanour. Yet your father was a gentleman! 
If you had shot monsieur before seven, you would have 
taken the dungeon he left. Yon n1ust learn, my young 
provincial, that you are not to supersede France anò the 
King. It is now seyen o'clock; you will march your men 
back into quarters." 
Then turning to me, he raised his cap. " You win 
find your cloak more comfortable, Captain 
Ioray," said 
he, and he motioned Gabord to hand it to me, as he came 
forward. " 
Iay I breakfast with you?" he added cour- 
teously. He yawned a little. " I hav(> not risen so early 
in years, and I am chilled to the bone. Gabord insists 
that it is warm in your dungeon; I have a fancy to 
breakfast there. It will recall my year in the Bastile." 
He smiled in a quaint, elusive sort of fashion, and as I 
drew the cloak about me I said through chattering teeth, 
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for I had suffered with the brutal cold, "I am glad to 
have the chance to offer breakfast." 
" To llle or anyone? " he dryly suggested. "Think! 
by now, lHld I not come, you might have been in a 
wanner world than this--indeec1, nluch warnler," he sud- 
denly said, as he stooped, piékcd up sOlne snow in his 
bare hand anù clapped it to nlY cheek, ruhbing it' with 
force and swiftn
ss. The cold haù nipped it, and this 
was the way to draw out the frost. IIis solicitude at the 
moment was so naturaì and earnest that it was hard to 
think he was my enemy. 
,rhen he had rubbed awhile, he gave me his own 
handkerchief to dry my face; and so perfect was his 
courtesy, it was inlpoððible to do otherwise than n1
et 
hirn as he TIlCRnt and showed for the 11l0lnent. lIe had 
stepped betwccn nlC and death, and even an enemy who 
doe::; that, no lllatter what the nlotive, deserves son1ething 
at your hal1ùs. 
" Gahord," he said, as we stepped inside the citadel, 
"we will breakfast at eight o'clock. )[eallwhile I have 
sonlO ùuties with our ofIiccrs here. 
rill we n1ect in your 
dining-hall, then, nlonsieur," he added to nlC, and raised 
his cap. 
" Yon must put up with frugal fare," I answered, 
bowing. 
" If you but furnish locusts," he said gaily, "I will 
hring the wild honey. . . . "That wonderful hives of ùees 
they have at the Seigneur Ihlyarney's!" he 
ontinueù 
lnu
ingly, :tB if with second thought; ":t bpautiful Inanor 
-u place for pretty birds and hOlley-LceB!" 
Jlis eyelids drooped languidly, as wm; their way when 
he had said something a little carbolic, as thið was to n}(
 
because of its hateful suggestion. IIis words ùrew noth- 
ing fronl nle, not even a look of understanding, and again 
bowing we wènt our ways. 
1 
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At the door of the dungeon Gabord held thp torch l1þ 
to my face. His own had a look which caIne as near to 
being gentle as was possible to hinl. Yet he was so ugly 
that it appeared almost ludicrous in him. 
"Po01n!" said he. " .A. friend at court. 
Iore com- 
fi ts. " 
" You think 
Ionsieur Doltaire gets comfits too?" 
asked I. 
lIe rubbed his cheek with a key. " Aho ! " lTIused he 
-" aho! l\I'sieu' Doltaire rises not early for naught." 


XII. 


,: THE POINT ENVENOMED TOO!" 


I 'VAS roused by the opening of the door. Doltaire en- 
tered. He advanced towards me with the manner of an 
admired comrade, and, with no trace of what would mark 
him as my foe, said, as he sniffed the air: 
")lonsieur, I have been selfish. I asked myself to 
breakfast with you, yet, while I love the new experience, 
I will deny myself in this. You shall breakfast with me, 
as you pass to your new lodgings. You must not say no," 
he added, as though we were in some salon. "I have a 
sleigh here at the door, and a fellow hag already gone to 
fan n1Y kitchen fires and forage for the table. Come," 
he continued, "let me help you with your cloak." 
He threw my cloak around me, and turned towards 
the door. I had not spoken a word, for what with weak- 
ness, the announcenlent that I was to have new lodgings, 
and the sudden change in nlY affairs, I was like a child 
walking in its sleep. I could do no more than bow to 
him and force a smile, which must have told Inore than 
aught else of my state, for he stepped "to my side and 
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offered me his arm. I drew back from that with thanks, 
for 1 felt a ({uick hatred of myself that I shon 1<1 take fa- 
vours froln the man who had movcd for nlY destruction 
and to wickedly steal from me my promised wif
. Yet 
it was my duty to live if I could, to escape if that were 
possible, to use every Ineans to foil my enemies. It was 
alì a galllc; w hy shou
ù I not accept advances at nlY 
enemy's hands, and match dissimulation with dissimul&.- 
tion ? 
When I refused his arnl he smiled comically, and 
raised his shoulders in deprecation. 
" Yon forgct your dignity, monsieur," I said presently 
as we walked on, Gabord meeting us and lighting us 
through the I>as
agcs; "you voted Ine a villain, a spy, at 
Iny trial! " 
"Technically antI publicly, you are a spy, a vulgar 
criminal," he replied. "privately, you are a foolish, blun- 
dering gcntleman." 
" A soldicr also, you will admit, who keeps his com- 
}mct with hi
 encmy." 
"Otherwise we snou1ù not breakfast together this 
rnorning," he answercd. ""\Yhat difference would it 
lnake to this government if our privat
 matter had been 
dragged in? Technically yon still wonld have been the 

py. But I will 
ay thi
, monsieur, to me you are a man 
bC'UC'l" worth torture th:-tn death." 
" no yon eyer f'top to think of how this may end for 
yon?" I asketl quietly. 
]Ic sccmeò plea
rd at thc qnrstion. "I have thOl
ght 
it Tnight be interesting." hc answcred; "cls(\, as I saill, 
you should long ago ha.ve left this naughty world. Is 
it in your Tnind that we shall cross swords one day?" 
"I feel it in In)' bGncs," saià I, "that I shall kill you." 
.\.t that momcnt we stood at the entrance to the cita- 
del, where a good pair of horscs anù a slcigh fi.waited 
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us. 'Ye got in, the robes were piled around us, and the 
horses started off at a long trot. I was m ufficd to the 
ears, but I could see how white ahd beautiful was the 
world, how the frost glistened in the trees, how the bal- 
sams were weighted down with snow, and how snug the 
chtLteaux looked with the sllloke curling np from their 
h nnched chirnneys. 
Presently DoItaire replied to my last remark. " Con- 
viction is the executioner of the stupid," said he. "'Yhen 
a man is not great enough to let change and chance guide 
him he gets convictions and dies a fool." 
"Conviction has made men and nations strong," I 
rejoined. 
" lIas made mf'n and nations asses," he retorted. " Tho 

Iohamn1edan has conviction, so has the Christian: they 
die fighting each other, and the philosopher sits by and 
laughs. Expediency, monsieur, expediency is the real 
wisdoln, the true master of this world. Ex-ped iency sa vcd 
your life to-day; conviction would have sent yon to a starry 
home." 
As he spoke a thought came in on me. IIere we were 
in the open world, travelling together, without a guard of 
any kind. 'Vas it not possible to nlake a dash for free- 
dom? 'rhe idea was put away from me, and yet it was a 
fresh accent of Doltaire's character that he tempted me in 
this wav. As if he divined what I thought, he said to me 
-for I made no attempt to ànswer his qUèstion : 
".:\len of 
(1nse never confuse issues or choose the 
wrong tilne for their purposes. Foes may have unwritten 
truces. " 
There was the matter in a nutshell. He had done 
nothing carelessly; he was touching off our conflict with 
flashes of genius. lIe wae the man who had roused in n1e 
last night the fiercest passions of my life, and yet this 
IJlorning he had saved me from death, and though he 
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was stillluy sworn enemy I was about to breakfast with 
him. 
Alreaùy the streets of the town were filliug; for it was 
the day before Christmas, and it would be the great nlar- 
ket-da.y of the year. Few noticed us as we sped along 
down Palace Street, and I could not conceive whithEr we 
were going, until, passing the IIôtel Dieu, I S3,W in front 
of us the Intendance. I renlembered the last time I was 
there and what had happened then, and a thought flashed 
through me that perhaps this was another trap. But I 
put it from me, and soon afterwards Doltaire said: 
" I have now a slice of the Intendance for my own, and 
we shall breakfast like squirrels in a loft." 
As we drove into the open space before the palace a 
company of soldier::; stanùing before the great door began 
Iuarching up to the road by which we came. 'Vith thenl 
was a prisoner. I saw at once that he was a British officer, 
bu t I diù not recogni
e his face. I asked his name of 
Doltaire and founù it was one Lieutenant St9V('USOIl, of 
l
ogers's l{angers, those brave X ew-_Englanders. After an 
interview with Bigot he was being taken to the common 
jail. fro my reque
t that I might speak with him 1)01- 
taire asscnted, and at a 
ign from IBY companion the sol- 
diers stopped. Stcvenson's eyes were fixcù on me with a. 
puzzled, disturbed expression. lie was well built, of in- 
trepid bearing, with a fiue oprnne
s of manner joiJlPd to 
hanùsome features. nut there W:L8 a recklessne
s in his 
cye which seemeù to me to COIlIC Ill.arer the swa
hbnckli!lg 
character uf a young French seigneur than the wariness of 
a Briti:::,h soldier. 
] Rpoke hiH n
tlno anù introduced tnJ
elf. Iris 
urpriso 
and ph'a
l1rc were pronOlllH'l'd, for hl' ha(l thought (as he 
said) that by this tinll' I should be tIt'ad. Thl're "'IS an 
instant's na
h of his eyc, aH if a. sll
picioll of tllY loyalty 
had cros8eù his nlinù; but it wa::; gone 011 the instant, and 
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immediately DoItaire, who also had interpreted the look, 
smiled, and said he had carried n1e off to breakfast while 
the furniture of my former prison was being shifted to my 
new one. After a word or two more, with Ste\renson's as- 
suranC0 that the British had recovered fron1 Braddock's 
defeat and would presently be knocking at the portals of 
the Château St. Louis, we parted, and soon Do1taire and I 
got out at the high stone steps of the palace. 
Standing there for a moment I looked round. In this 
space surrounding the Intendance was gathered the his- 
tory of New France. This palace, large enough for the 
king of a European country with a population of a mil- 
lion, was the official residence of the commercial ruler of 
a.province. It was the house of the n1iller, and across the 
way was the King's storehouse, La Friponne, where poor 
folk were ground between the stones. The great square 
was already filling with people who had come to trade. 
Here were barrels of malt being unloaded; there, great 
sacks of grain, bags of dried fruits, bales of home-nlade 
cloth, and loads of fine-iawn boards and timber. l\Ioving 
about among the peasants were the regular soldiers in 
their white unifornls faced with blue, red, yellow, or vio- 
let, with black three-cornereù hats, and black gaiters from 
foot to knee, and the militia in coats of white with black 
facings. Behind a great collar of dogskin a pair of jet- 
black eyes flashed out from under a pretty forehead; and 
presently one saw these same eyes grown sorrowful or dull 
under heavy knotted brows, which told of a life too vexed 
by care and labour to keep alive a spark of youth's ro- 
mance. Now the ben ill the tower above us rang a short 
peal, the signal for thé 0 }Jening of La Friponue, anù the 
bustling crowd moved towards its doors. As I stood there 
on the great Rteps, I chanced to luok along the plain, bare 
front of the :palace to an annex at the end, and standing 
in a doorway opening on a pair of steps wa
 V oban. I 
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was amazed that he should be there-the n1an whose life 
had been spoileò by Bigot. At the same moment Doltaire 
motioned to him to return inside; which h
 did. 
Doltaire laughed at my surprise, and, as he showed me 
insiùe the palace, said: "There is no barber in the world 
like V oban. Interesting! interesting! I love to watch 
his eye when he draws the razor down my throat. It 
would be EO easy to fetch it across; but V oLan, as you see, 
is not a man of absolute conviction. It will be sport, sonle 
day, to put Bigot's valet to bed with a broken leg or a fit 
of spleen, and send ,r 0 ban to shave him." 
"'Vhere is )Iathilde?" I asked, as though I knew 
naught of her whereabouts. 
")Iathilde is where none Dlay touch her, monsieur: 
even und
r the protection of the daintiest lady of New 
France. It i:) her whiIll; and when a lady is charming, 

n Intendant, even, must not trouble her caprice." 
IIe did not n(\ed to speak n1o:e plainly. It was he 
who hall prevented Bigot from taking 
Iathilde away 
from AJixe and loùking her liP, or worse. . I said noth- 
ing, however, and soon we were in a large room sumptu- 
ously furnished, looking out on the gr(\aL square. The 
nlorning sun stared in, SOlne snowbird::; twittereel on the 
wind.ow-sill, anù iusitle, a canary, ill an al('ove hung with 
plants anù flowers, sang as if it were the hpart of slunnlCr. 
An was warm and cornfortable, and it wa:-; like a drealn 
that I had just come frOIJ1 the dismal chance of a miser- 
able death. )Iy cloak anù cap :Lilli legging::; had be(
n taken 
from m(\ when I entereù, as courtcou81y as though I had 
Leen King Louis himsplf, and a. greaL chair was drawn 
solicitously to tIlt' fin>. An thiH was ùune Ly the servant, 
after onc quick look froul 1 )ultaire. The luau SeCITlCÙ 
tv undpr::;talHI hiH IHa
tcr perfectly, to reael one look as 
thuugh it were a volulnc- 
"The constant service of the antique world." 
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Such was Doltaire's influence. The closer you came 
to him, the more compelling was he-a devilish attrac- 
tion, notably 3elfish, yet capable of benevolence. Two 
years before this tinle I saw him lift a load from the back 
of a peasant wonlall and carry it home for her, putting 
into her hand a gold piece on leaving. At another time, 
an old man had died of a foul disease in a miserable upper 
roorn of a warE-house. Doltaire was passing at the mornent 
when the body should be carried to burial. The stricken 
widow of the dead man stood below, waiting, but no one 
would fetch forth the corp3e. Dol taire stopped and ques- 
tioned her kindly, and in another minute he was driving 
the carter and another upstairs at the point of his sword. 
rrogether they brought the body down, and Doltaire fol- 
lowed it to the burying-ground, keeping the gravedigger 
at his task when he would have run away, and saying the 
responses to the priest in the short service read above the 
gra ve. 
I said to him then, " You rail at the world and scoff at 
men and many decencies, and yet you do these things! " 
To this he replied-he was in my own lodgings at the 
time-'
 The brain n1
y call all men liars and fools, but the 
senses feel the shock of miscry which we do not ourselyes 
inflict. Inflicting, we are prone to cruelty, as you have seen 
a schoolmaster begin pnnishlnent with tears, grow angry 
at the shrinking back under his cane, and give way to a 
sudden lust of torture. I have little pity for those who 
can help themselves-let them fight or eat the leek; but 
the child and the helpless and the sick it is a pleasure to 
aid. I love the poor as much as I love anything. I could 
live their life, if I were put to it. As a gentlenlan, I hate 
:squalor and the puddles of wretchedness: but I could 
have worked at the plough or the anvil; I coulù have dug 
in the earth till nlY knuckles grew big and my shoulderG 
hardened to a roundness, have eaten my beans and pork 
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and pca-soup, and have been a healthy ox, munching the 
bread of industry and trailing the puissant pike, an obe- 
dient serf. I have llO ethics, and yet I am on the side of 
the just when théY do not put thorns in my bed to keep 
me awake at night! " 
TJpon the walls hung suits of armour, swords of beauti- 
ful DUtke, spcars, belts of wonderful worknlanship, a tat- 
tered banner, sashes knit by ladies' fingers, pouches, ban- 
doleers, and IIlany agreeable sketches of scenes that I knew 
well. Now and then a wOJuan's head in oils or pcncil 
peeped out frolll the abundant ornanlellts. I recalled 
then another thing he said at iñat time of which I 
write: 
"I have never juggled with my conscience-never 
'maùe believe' with it. 
\Iy will was always stronger than 
my wish for anJthing, aiways stronger than temptation. 
I have chosen this way or that deliberately. I aUl ever 
ready to face consequcnces, and I never cry out. It is 
the ass undeserving of either reward or punishmcnt who 
says that SOlllcthillg carried him away, and, bcing wea
, 
he fcll. That is a !>00r Inttn who is no stronger than 
his passions. I can understand the devil fighting God, 
and taking the long punishnlcnt without rcpentance, like 
a powerful prinf'e a
 he was. I could understand a peas- 
ant killing l\:ing" Louis in the palace, and being reaùy, if 
he had a hl1ndrecllives, to gi\"c thcm all, having done the 
dl'cll he sct out to do. If a man Inust have convictions 
of that 
ort, he can escape everlasting laughtf'r-the final 
hcH-ollly by facing the rebouJHl of his wild d()cds." 
Thm;ü were strange scntinlcnts in the mouth of U IHan 
who wa
 ev('r the nlanncrcd cuurticr, and as I sat there 
alonc, while he was gone elsf'where for some lllinutes, 
IIl:tJlY suell things he haù bai<l callie back to nw, sug- 
gl.
tt\(l, 110 doubt, by this ncw, il1explicabh
 attitudl' to- 
warù:) IllJsclf. I could tràce some of his sentinlcnts, per- 
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haps vaguely, to the fact that-as I had come to know 
through the Seigneur Duvarney-his mother was of peas- 
ant blood, the beautiful daughter of a farmer of Poictiers, 
who had died soon after giving birth to Doltaire. His 
peculiar nature had showu itself in his r{>fusal to accept a 
title. It was his whÏ1n to be the plain "
Ionsienr"; be- 
hind which was, perhaps, sonle native alTogancy that 
made him prefer this to being a noble whose origin, 
well known, must ever interfere with his ambitions. 
Then, too, maybe, the peasant in him-never in his face 
or form, which were patrician altogether-spoke for more 
truth and manliness than he was capable of, and so he 
chose to be the cynical, irresponsible courtier, while many 
of his instincts had urged him to the peasant's integrity. 
He had undisturbed however one instinct of the peasant 
-a good directness, evident mostly in the clearness of his 
thoughts. 
As these things hurried through my mind, my body 
sunk in a kind of restfulness before the great fire, Doltaire 
came back. 
" I will not keep you from breakfast," said he. " V oban 
must wait, if you will pass by untidiness." 
A thought flashed through nlY mind. Perhaps V oban 
had some word for me from Alixe! So I said instantly, 
" I am not hungry. Perhaps you will let me wait yonder 
while V oban tends you. As you said, it should be inter- 
esting. " 
" Yon will not mind the disorùer of my dressing-room? 
'V ell, ttell, this way, and we can talk while \T obau plays 
with temptation." 
So saying, he courteously led the way into another 
chamber where V oban stood waiting. I spoke to hin1, 
and he bowed but did not speak; and then Doltaire 
said: 
" You see, V oban, your labour on monsieur was wasted 
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80 fnr as concerns the world to corne. Y un trimmed him 
for the glorious company of the apostles, and see, he 
breakfasts with )Ionsieur Doltaire-in the Intendance, 
too, my V oban, which, as you know, is wicked-a very 
nest of wasps! " 
I never saw Jnore hate than shot out of V oban's eyc::; 
at that momcnt; but the lids drool'
'd oyer them at once, 
and he nutùe ready for his work, as Voltaire, putting aside 
his coat, seated himself, laughing. There was no little 
(laring, as there was cruelty, in thus torturing a man 
w hose life had bcen broken by DoItaire's associate. I 
wondered now and then if Doltaire were not really put- 
ting acid on the barber's bare nerves for some other pur- 
pose than mere general cruelty. l
ven as he would have 
understood the peasant's murder of King Louis, 
o he 
would have seen a logical end to a terrible game in Bigot's 
death at the hand of ,r oban. Possibly he wonùered that 
'Toban ùid not strike, anù he himself took delight in 
showing hirn his own wrongs occasionally. Then, again, 
Do] taire might wish for Bigot's death, to succeed hin1 
in his p]ace! But this I put by as improbable, for the 
Intendant's post '"as not his anlbition, or, favourite of La 
Pornpadollr as he was, he would, desiring, have long ago 
achieved that end. 
Ioreover, every evidence showed that 
he would gladly rcturn to France, for his clear brain fore- 
saw the final ruin of the colony and the triumph of the 
British. lIe haù once saia in IHY h(.aring: 
"Those sW(tO'O'erin\" EnO'lishIllt'1l v.-ill kee p corninO' on 
00 ð b 0 . 
They are too stllpiù to turIl back. The elprnal sanwnû:-;.; 
of it all Vlill so (1istress us we shall awake one nlorning, 
1ìnd thenl at onr bedsides, give a kick, and dio from sheer 
f'llll1.ll. They'll use our ballIH'rs to boil their fat puddings 
in, they'll roast oxen in the highway:;, and aft
r onr 
girl8 have nlarrieù theln they'll turn them int,) kitchell 
wenches with frowsy skirts and ankl
s like beeves!" 
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But, indeed, beneath his dangerous irony there was a 
strain of impishness, and he would, if neeù be, laugh at 
his own troubles, and torture himself as he had tortured 
others. rfhis morning he was fun of a carbolic hUnlOUI'. 
As the razor came to his neck he said: 
"V oban, a barber must have patience. It is a sad 
thing to 111istake friend for eneIny. 'Vhat is a friend? I::; 
it one who says sweet words?" 
There was a pause, in which the shaving went on, al1d 
then he continued : 
"Is it he who says, I have eaten V oban's bread, and 
V oban shall therefore go to prison or be hurried to Wal- 
hal1a? Or is it he who stays the iron hand, who puts 
nettles in V oban's cold, cold bed, that he n1ay rise early 
and go forth among the heroes? " 
I do not think V oban understood that, through some 
freak of purpose, Doltaire was telling him thus obliquely 
he had saved him from Bigot'Ð cruelty, from prison or 
death. Once or twice he glanced at me, but not mean- 
ingly, for Do1taire was seated opposite a mirror, and could 
see each motion made by either of us. Presently Doltaire 
said to me idly: 
" I dine to-day at the Seigneur Duvarney
s. You will 
be glad to hear that mademoiHelle bids fair to rival the 
charming l\ladame Cournal. IIer followers are as many, 
so they say, and all in one short year she has suddenly 
thrown out a thousand new faculties and charms. Doubt- 
less you remenlber she was gifted, but who would have 
thought she could have blossomed so! She was all light 
and softneòs and air; she is now all fire and skill as well. 

Iatchless! matchless! Eyery day sees hcr with sorne 
new capacity, some fre8h and delicate aplomb. She has 
set the town admiring, and jealous mothers prophesy trist 
ending for her. Her swift nl:tsteryof the social arts is 
weird, they say. La! la! The social arts! A good brain, 
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a gift of penetration, a manner-which is a grand neces- 
sity, anJ it Il1Ust be with birth-and no heart to speak of, 
and the rest is casy. K û Ì1f'art-there is the thing; with 
a good brain and senses all warm with life-to feel, but 
never to have the arrow strike hOIne. Yon must never 
think to love and be loved, and be wise too. The emo- 
tiOll8 blind the judgment. Be heartless, be perfect with 
hravenly artifice, and, if you are a WOIlULn, have no vitriol 
on your tongue-and you may rule at Versailles or Quebec. 
But with this ùifIerence: in Quebec you nlay be virtuous; 
at Versailles yon must not. It i:; a pity that you nlay not 
Uleet )[adClIloiselle Duvarney. She would astound you. 
She was a sinlple ballad a. year ago; to-morrow she may 
be an epic." 
lIe nodded at me reflectively, and went on : 
'" )[aùernoiselle,' said the Chevalier de la Darante to 
her at dinner, son1e weeks ago, , if I were young, I should 
adore yon.' '
Ionsieur,' she answered,' you use that" if" 
to shirk the responsibility.' 'fhat put hinl 011 hi8 Inettle. 
'Then, by the gods, I adore yo now!' he answered. ' If 
I were young, I should blush to hear you say so,' was her 
reply. 'I en1pty out my heart, and away trips the dis- 
dainful nymph with a laugh,' he rejoined gaily, the rusty 
old courtier; 'there's nothing left but to fall upon my 
sworJ!' 'Disdainful nymphs arc the better scabbards 
for distinguished swords,' she said, with charn1Ïng cour- 
tesy. Then, laughing t5oftly, 'There is an Eg'
 ptian 
proverb which runs thus: "If thou, 1)01, bon of Tloshti, 
hast eInptied out thy heart, and it bring no fruit in ex- 
change, curse not thy gods and die, but build a pyr:uuid 
in the vineyard where thy love was spent, and write npon 
it, Pride !tath no conqucror." , It is a n1Ïnd for u. pa1ace, 
is it not?" 
I could s
c ill the mirror facing hiIn the provoking 
devilry of his eyes. I knew that he wa
 trying how much 
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]Ie could stir n1e. He guessed lliY love for her, but I 
('onld see he was sure that she no longer-if she ever had 
-thought of me. Besides, with a lover's understanding, 
I saw also that he liked to talk of her. IIis eyes, in the 
mirror, did not meet mine, but were fixed, as on some 
distant and pleasing prospect, though there was, as al- 
ways, a slight disdain at his mouth. But the eyes were 
clear, resolute, and strong" never wavering-and I never 
saw them waver-yet in them something distant and in- 
scrutable. It was a candid eve, and he was candid in his 
'evil; he made no pretence; and though the n1eans to his 
ends were wicked, they were never low. Presently, glanc- 
ing round the room, I saw an easel on which was a can- 
vas. lIe caught DIY glance. 
" Silly work for a soldier and a gentleman," he said, 
" but silliness is a great privilege. It needs as Dllleh skill 
to carry folly well as to be an aDlbassador. N ow, you are 
often much too serious, Captain 1\Ioray." 
At that he rose, anù, aiter putting on his coat, came 
over to tile easel and threw up the cloth, exposing a por- 
trait of Alixe! It had been painteù in by a few bold 
strokes, full of force and life, yet giving her face more 
of that look which comes to won1en bitterly wise in the 
ways of this world than I cared to see. The treatment 
was daring, and it cut D1e like a knife that the whole 
painting had a red glow: the dress was red, the light 
falling on the hair was red, the shine of the eyes was 
red also. It was fascinating, but weird, and, to me, dis- 
tressful. r:rhere flashed through D1Y mind the ren1en1- 
brance of :àIathilde in her scarlet robe :is she stood on 
the Heights that momentous night of my arrest. I looked 
at the picture in silence. He kept gazing at it with a. 
curious, half-quizzical smile, RR if he were unconscious 
of my presence. At last he said, with a slight knitting 
of his brows: 
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" It is strange-strange. I 8ketched that in two nights 
ago, by the ]ight of the fire, a.fter I had come from the 
üh:Heau St. Louis-from mCIllory, as you sec. It never 
struck me where the effc0t was taken from, that singular 
glow over all the face and figure. But now I see it; it 
returns: it is the impression of colour in the senses, left 
from the night that l
dy-bug 
Iathilde flashed out on the 
IIeights! A fine-a fine effect! II'm! for another such 
one nlight give another such 
lathilde ! " 
At that Illonlent we were both startled by a sound be- 
hind us, and, whec1ing, we saw V oban, a look of rage in 
his face, in the act of throwing at ()oltaire a short Hpear 
which he had caught up from a corner. The spe

r flew 
froIn his hand evcn as Doltairc sprang aside, drawing his 
sword with great swiftness. I thought he n1ust have been 
killed, but the rapidity of his action saved him, for the 
spear passed his shoulder so close that it tore away a shred 
of his coat and stuck in the wall behind him. In another 
instant Doltaire had his sword-point at 'T oban's throat. 
rrhe n1an did not cringe, did J}nt, speak a word, but his 
har&ùs cJinched nnd the muscles of his face worked pain- 
fully. At first there ,vas a fury in Doltaire's faèe and (t, 
nlCtallic hardness in his eyes, and I \\ as sure he meant to 
pa
s his sword through the other's body; but after 
tand- 
ing for a moment, dea.th hanging on his sword-point, he 
quietly lowered his 'veapon, and, sitting on a chair-arm, 
looked curiously at 'T oban, as one n1Ïght sit and watch a. 
niad allÏInal within a cage. \T ohan di<lllot 
tir, but stood 
rooted to the spot, his eyeB never Tnoving fronl Do1taire. 
It wa::; clear that he Lad looked for dcat1-l, and now ex- 
pected punishment and prison. DoItaire took out his 
handkerchief and wippd a sweat froIH his chcck8. IIp 
turncd to nle soon, and said, in a singularly impersonal 
way, as though he were speaking of Rome animal: 
"lIe had great provocation. The Duchess de Valois 
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haà a young panther once which she llad brought l:P 
from the milk. She was inquisitive, and lIsed to try its 
temper. It was good sport, but one day shc took awa} 
its food, gave it to the cat, and pointed her finger at 
monsieur the panther. The Duchess de Valois never 
bared her breast thereafter to an admiring world-a pan- 
ther's claws leave scars." TIe paused, and presently con- 
tinued: "You remember it, Voban; you were the }>uke's 
valet then-yon see I recall JOu! 'Yell, the panther lost 
his head, both figuratively and in fact. 'The Imnther did 
not mean to kill, n1aybe, but to kill t.he lady's beauty was 
death to her. . . . 'loban, yonder spear was poisoned! " 
lIe wiped his face, and said to n1e, " I think you saw 
that at the dangerous n10ment I had no fear; yet now 
when the garne is in my own hands my cheek rUllS with 
cold swert. How easy to be charged with cowardice! 
l.âke evaporation, the hot breath of peril passing sud- 
denly into the cold air of safety leaves this! "-he wiped 
his cheek again. 
He rose, moved slowly to V oban, and, pricking him 
with his sword, said, " Yon are a bungler, barber. N JW 
listen. I never wronged you; I have only been your blis- 
ter. I prick your sore
 at home. rrut! tut! they prick 
them openly in the market-place. I gave you life a min- 
ute ago; I give you freedom now. Some day I DHlY ask 
th:;,t life for a day's use, and theG, V oban, th
n will you 
give it ? " 
rrhere was a moment's pause, and the barber an- 
swered, "1tI'sieu', I owe you nothing. I would have 
killed you then; you may kill me, if you will." 
Doltaire nodded Dlusingly. Something was passing 
through his mind. I judged he was thinking that here 
was a man who, as a servant, would be inv31uable. 
" Well, well, we can discuss the thing at leisure, 
V oban," he said at last. "l\leanwhile you may wait here 
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till Captain 'foray hw
 breakfasted, and then you shall be 
at his service; and I would have a word with you, also." 
'rurning with a. polite gesture to me, he led the way 
into the breakfast-room, and at onoe, half famished, I was 
seated at the table, drinking a glass of good wine, and 
IJusy with a broiled whitefish of delicate quality. 'Ve 
were silent for a time, and the bird in the alcove kept 
singing as though it were in Eùen, while chiming in be- 
tween the rhythms there can1e the sil very sound of sleigh- 
bells from the world without. I was in a sort of dream, 
and I felt there must be a ruùe awakening soon. After a 
while, ] )oltairp, who seemeù thinking keenly, ordered the 
servant to take in a glass of wine to \T oLano 
TIe looked up at me after a little, as if he had come 
back frOln a long distance, and said, "It is my fate to 
have as foes the Inen I would have as friends, and as 
friends the men I would have as foes. The cause of 
my friends is often b
d; the cause of my enemies is some- 
times gooù. It is droll. I love directness, yet I have ever 
been the slave of complication. I delight in following 
my reason, yet I have been of the motes that stumble in 
the sunlight. I have enough cruelty in me, enough self- 
ishnes8 anrl \\ ill, to he a rulm., and yet I have never held 
an office in Iny life. I love true diplomacy, yet I have 
been comrarle to the ofllcialliar and am the captain of 
intrigue-la! la!" 
"You have never had an cnthusiasn1, a purpose?" 
said I. 
lIe laughed, a dry, ironical laugh. "I have both an 
enthusia.snl and a purpose," he answered, "or you would 
by now be snug in beJ forever." 
I knew what he nwant, though he could not guess I 
understood. lIe was refcrring to 4\lixe a.nd the challengß 
she had given him. I did not fecI that I had unything to 
get by playing a part of Iricnùline8s, and besides, he was 
" 
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a man to whom the boldest speaking was always palatable, 
even when most against himself. 
" I am sure neither would bear daylight," said I. 
"Why, I almost blush to say that they are both hon- 
est-would at this moment endure a moral n1Ïcroscope. 
The experience, I confess, is new, and has the glamour 
of originality." 
"It will not stay honest," I retorted. "Honesty is a 
new toy with you. You will break it on the first rock 
that shows." 
"I wonder," he answered, "I wonder, . . . and yet I 
snppose you are right. Some devilish incident win twist 
things out of gear, and then the old Adam n1ust Í1npro- 
vise for safety and success. Yes, I suppose nlY one beau- 
tiful virtue win get a twist." 
What he had said showed me his mind as in a mirror. 
lIe had no idea that I had the key to his enigmas. I felt 
as had V oban in the other room. I could see that he had 
set his mind on Alixe, and that she had roused in him 
what was perhaps the first honest passion of his life. 
What further talk we might have had I can not tell, 
but while we were smoking and drinking coffee the door 
opened suddenly, and the servant said: 
"His Excellency the l\Iarquis de Vaudreuil ! " 
Doltaire got to his feet, a look of annoyance crossing 
his face; but he courteously met the Governor, and placed 
a chair for him. The Governor, however, said frostily, 
"
lonsieur Doltaire, it must seem difficult for Captain 

Ioray to know who is Governor in Canada, since he has 
so many masters. I ani not sure who needs assurance 
most upon the point, yon or he. This is the second time 
he has been feasted at the Intendance when he should 
have been in prison. I can1e too late that other time; 
now it seems I am opportu1le." 
Doltaire's reply wa
 smooth: " Your Excellency will 
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pardon the liberty. The Intendance was a sort of half- 
way house between the citadel and the jail." 
"There is news from France," the Governor said, 
"bronght from Gaspé. 'Ve nleet in council at the Châ- 
teau in an honr. A guard is without to take Captain 

[oray to the conlmon jaiL" 
In a nloment more, after a courteous good-by from 
])oltaire, and a remark from the Governor to the effect 
that 1 had spoiled his night's sleep to no purpose, I was 
soon on D1Y way to the conln10n jail, where arriving, what 
was IllY pleased surprise to see Gabord! lIe had been 
tolù off to be IllY e8ppcial guard, his services at the 'citadel 
having been declllCd so efficient. lIe was outwardly surly 
-as rough as he ever was hefore the world, and, without 
sptaaking a. worù to me, he had a soldier lock me in a cell. 


XIII. 


"A LITTLE BOAST." 


1tI Y DOW abode was more ch<;erful than the ODe I had 
quitted in the citadel. It was not large, but it had a 
wiudow, well barred, through which came the good strong 
light of the northern sky. A woodeu bench for my bed 
stood in one corner, and, what cheered rne much, there 
was a small iron stove. Apart from warmth, its fire would 
be companionable, and to tend it a IllCans of pas:;ing the 
time. Almost the first thing I did was to examine it. It 
was round, and shaped like a small bulging keg on end. 
It had a lid on top and in the side a slllall door with bars 
for draught, suggesting to me in little the ilelight of a 
fireplace. A small pipe c
1.rried away the smoke into a 
chimney in the wall. It seemed to me luxurious, and 
my spirits came back apace. 
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There was no fire yet, and it was bitter cold, so that I 
took to walking up and down to keep warmth in me. I 
was ill nourished, and 1 fclt the cold intensely. But I 
trotted up and down, plans of escape already running 
through my head. I wa.s as far off as you can imagine 
fro In that event of the early morning when I stood wait. 
ing, half frozen, to be shot by Laney's TI1en. 
After I had been walking swiftly up and down for an 
hour or more, slapping my hands against my sid
s to keep 
then1 warnl-for it was so cold I ached and felt a nausea 
-1 \\

s glad to see Gabord enter with a soldier carrying 
wood anù shavings. I do not think I could nluch longer 
have borne the chilling air-a darnpness, too, had risen 
fronl the floor, which had been washed that n10rnil1g- 
for my clothes were very light in texture and much worn. 
I had had but the one suit since I entered the dungeon 
in the citadel, for my other suit, which was by no nleans 
smart, had been taken from me when I was imprisoned 
the year before. As if many good things had been des- 
tinea to come at once, soon afterwards another sold ier 
entereù with a knapsack, which he laid down on the 
bench. It held my other poor suit of clothes, together 
with a rough set of woollens, a few handkerchiefs, two 
pairs of stockings, and a wool cap for night wear. 
Gabord did not speak to me at all, but roughly hur- 
ried the soldier at his task of fire-lighting, and ordered 
the other to fetch a pair of stools and a jar of ,\rater. 
J\Ieanwhile I stood near, watching, and stretched out nlY 
skinny hands to the grateful heat as soon as the fire 
was lighted. I had a boy's delight in noting how the 
draught plllnped the fire into violence, shaking the stove 
till it puffed and roared. I was so filled, that mOlnent, 
with the domestic spirit that I thought a steaming 
kettle on the little stove would give me a tabby-like com- 
fort. 
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"Why not a kettle on the hob?" said I gaily to 
Gabord. 
"'Yhy not a cat before the fire, a bit of bacon on the 
coal
, a pot of mulled wine at elbow, and wench's chin to 
chuck, haby-bumbo!" said Gabord in a n10cking \oice, 
wl.ich Jlladp tho soldiers laugh at my expense. " And a 
spinet, too, for ducky ùear, Scarrat; a piece of cake and 
cherry wine, 
Inù a soul to go to heaven! Tonnerre ! " 
he added, with an oath, "these :English prisoners want 
the world for a sou, and they'd owe that till judgment 
day." 
I saw at once the meaning of his words, for he turned 
his back on nlC, and, going to the window, tried the stan- 
chions, seeming n1uch concerned about thenl, and mutter- 
ing to himself. I drew froIn DIY pocket two gold pieces, 
and gave them to the soldier 
carrat; and the other sol- 
dier coming in just then, I did the 
atne with him; and 
I could see that their respeet for lue Iuightily increased. 
Gabord, still Iuuttering, turned to us again, and began to 
berate the sold iers for their laziness. As the two men 
turned to go, Scarrat, evidently feeling that something 
was due for the gold I had given, said to Gabord. "Shall 
n1'sieu' have the kettle?" 
Gabord took a step forward ad if to strike the soldier, 
but stopped short, blew out his cheeks, and laughed in a 
loud. nloeking way. 
"....\y, ay, fetch nl'si f1 u' the kettIc, and fetch him flax 
to 
rin, and a pinch uf 
mufT, antI hot flannels for his 
stomaeh, .1IllI every night at sundown you shall flied him 
with pretty biscnits soaked in )Ililk. Ah, go to the ùe\"il 
and fetch the kettIc, fool!" he added roughly again, 
and quickly the place was c)npty save for him and Iny- 
self. 
" 'rho
e two fellows arc to sit outsiae Jour cage duur, 
dickey-bird, and two are to march beneath your window 
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yonder, so you shall not lack care if you seek to go a"broad. 
'rhose are the new orders." 
"And you, Gabord," said I, "are you not to be my 
jailer?" I said it sorrowfully, for I had a genuine feel- 
ing for him, and I could not keep that from my voice. 
,rhen I had spuken so feelingly, he stood for a mo- 
ment, flushing anù puffing, as if confused by the compli- 
nlent in the tone, and then he answered, "I'n1 to keep 
you safe till word comes from the King what's to be done 
with you." 
Then he suòdenly became surly again, standing with 
legs apart an"d keys dangling; for Scarrat entered with 
the kettle and put it on the stove. "Y ou will bring 
blankets for m'sieu'," he added, "and there's an order 
on my table for tobacco, which you will send your com- 
rade for." 
In a moment we were left alone. 
" Y ou'llli \ e like a stuffed pig here," he said, " though 
'twill be cold 0' nights." 
After another pass or two of words he left me, and I 
hastened to make a better toilet than I had done for a 
year. 
Iy old rusty suit which I exchanged for the one I 
had worn seemed almost sumptuous, and the woollen wear 
comforted my weakened body. Within an hour my cell 
looked snug, and I sat cosily by the fire, feeding it lazily. 
It must have been about four o'clock when thcre was 
a turning of keys and a shooting of bolts, the rloor opened, 
and who should step inside but Gabord, followed by Alixe ! 
I saw Alixe's lips frame my name thrice, though no word 
came forth, and my heart was bursting to cry 011 t and cJasp 
her to my breast. But still, with a sweet, serious look cast 
on me, she put out her hand and stayed me. 
Gabord, looking not at us at all, went straight to the 
window, and, standing on a stool, busied hin1self with the 
stanchions and begR
 +.0 whistle. I took Alixe's hands 
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and held them, and spoke her name softly, and she smiled 
up at Ine with so perfect a grace that I thought there never 
was aught like it in the world. 
She was the first to break the good spell. I placed a 
seat for her, and sat down by her. She held out her fin- 
gers to the fire, and then, after a mOInent, she told me the 
story of last night'::; affair. .First she made me tell her 
briefly of the events of the mornIng, of which she knew, 
but not fully. 
rhis done, she began. I will set down 
hcr story aa a whole, and JOu nlust understand as you 
read that it was told as WOll1en tell a story, with all little 
graces and diversions, and those slllall details with which 
even ll10mentous things are enveloped in their eyes. I 
loved her all the more because of these, and I saw, as 
. 
Voltaire had said, how admirably poised was her intel- 
lect, how acute her wit, how delicate and astute a di- 
plomatist she was becoming; and yet, through all, pre.. 
serving a simplicity of character almost Ï1npossible of bc- 
lief. Such qualities, in hcr directed to good ends, in lesser 
women ha.ve mostly madc them infamous. Once that day 
Alixc said to rne, breaking off as her story went on, " Oh, 
Hobert, when I see what power I ha,e to dissimulate- 
for it is that, ('all it by what name you will-when I 
sec how I enjoy accomplishing against all difficulty, how 
I can blind evcn so skilled a diplomatist as 
[onsieur Dol- 
taire, I a1l11ost tremble. I see how, if nod had not given 
IHe something herc "-she placed her hand npon ]wr 
hpart-" that saves rHe, I Inight be like 1\1 adame Conrnal, 
.uHI far worse, far worse than sh('. j1"or I love po" er- 
I ùo love it; I can sce that! " 
She did llOt realize that it wa
 her strict honesty with 
hcrself which was her true safeguard. 
llere is the story shc told me: 
"'Vhen I left you last night, I went at once to Jny 
honi
, and was glad to get in without being seen. At 
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nine o'clock we were to be at the Château, and while my 
sister Georgette was helping me with my toilette-oh, how 
I wished she would go and Jeave me quite alone !-n1Y 
head was in a whirl, anù now and then I could feel my 
heart draw and shake like a half-choked pump, a
d there 
was a strange pain behind n1Y eyes. Georgette is of such 
a warm disposition, so kind always to me, whon1 she 
would yielù to in everything, so simple in her affections, 
that I seenled standing there by her like an intrigante, as 
one who had got wisdom at the l)rice of a good something 
lost. But do not think, Robert, that Îor one instant I 
was sorry I played a part, and have done so for a long year 
and more. I would do it again, and more, if it were for 
you. . 
"Georgette could not understand why it was I stopped 
all at once and caught her head to my breast, as she sat by 
me where I stood arranging my gown. I do not know quite 
why I did it, but perhaps it was from my yearning that 
never should she have a lover in such sorrow and danger as 
mine, and that never should she have to learn to mask her 
heart as I have done. Ah, sometimes I fear, Robert, that 
when all is over, and you are free, and you see what the 
world and all this playing at hide-and-seek have made me, 
you will feel that such as Georgette, who have never looked 
inside the hearts of wicked people, and read the tales 
therein for knowledge to defeat wickedness-that such as 
she were better fitted for your life anù Jove. K 0, no, 
plea
e do not take my hand-not till you ha,.û heard all 1 
am going to tell." 
She continued quietly; yet her eye flashed, and now 
and then son1ething in her thoughts as to how she, a 
weak, powerJess girl, had got her ends against astute evil 
IDPn, sent a little laugh to her lips; for she had by nature 
as merry a heart as serious. 
"At nine o'clock we came to the Château St. Lou'''' 
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from Ste. Anne Street, where our winter home is-yet 
how much do I prefer the 
Ianor House! There were 
but few guests to supper, and l\Ionsieur Doltaire was not 
among them. I affected a genial surprise, and asked the 
Governor if one of the two vacant chairs at the table Wag 
for monsieur; and looking a little as though he would 
reprove me-for he does not like to think of me as inter- 
ested in monsieur-he said it was, but that monsieur was 
somewhere out of town, and there was no surety that he 
would come. The other chair was for the Chevalier de 
la Darante, one of the old(1st and best of our nobility, who 
pretends great roughness and barbarism, but is a kind and 
honourable gentleman, though odd. lIe was one of your 
judges, Robert; and though he cundemned you, he said 
that you had some reason on your side. I will show you 
how he stood for you last night. 
"I need not tell you how the supper passed, while I 
was planning-planning to reach the Governor if mon- 
sieur did not come; and if he did come, how to play my 
part so he should suspect nothing but a vain girl's ca- 
price, Rnù nlaybe heartlessness. 
lornent after moment 
went by, and he c,tme not. I almost despaired. Pres- 
ently tho Cho\alier de la ])arallte entered, 
l.nd he took 
the vacant chair beside nlC. J was glad of this. I had 
gone in upon the arm of a rusty gelltlenlan of the Court
 
who is over here to get his health aga.in, and docs so by 
gaming and drinking at t!le Cháteau Bigot. The Cheva- 
lier began at once to talk to me, and he spoke of you, say- 
ing that he had hea.rd of your duel with nlY ùrother, and 
that formerly you h:u1 ùeen Jnllch a gucst at our honse. 
1 aHS\\ erpd hint with what carefulness I conld, and brotÏght 
ronntl the qUC1St ion of your <leath, by hint and allusion 
getting hitn to t-;peak. of the Illode uf expcntion. 
"tTpon this point he spoke his lllind strongly, sa.ying 
tha.t it was a case where the penalty should be the IUUS- 
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ket, not the rope. It was no subject for the supper table, 
and the Governor felt this, and I feared he would show 
displeasure; but other gentlen1en took up the nlatter, 
and he could not easily change the talk at the moment. 
The feeling was strong against .you. l\tf y father stayed 
silent, but I could see he watched the effect upon the 
Governor. I knew that he himself had tried to have the 
mode of execution changed, but the Governor had been 
in1movable. The ChevaJier spoke most strongly, for he is 
afraid of no one, and he gave the other gentlemen raps 
npon the knuckles. 
'" I swear,' he said at last, 'I am sorry now I gave 
in to his death at ft.ll, for it seems to lue that there is 
mnch cruelty and hatred behind the case against him. 
He seemed to llle a gentleman of force and fearlessness, 
and what he said had weight. 'Vh] was the gentleman 
not exchanged long ago? lIe was hore three years before 
he was tried on this ch8xge. Ay, there's the point! 
Other prisoners were exchanged-why not he? If the 
gentleman is not given a decent death, after th('s(\ years of 
capti \-ity, r swear I will not leave Kan1araska again to set 
foot in Quebec.' 
"At that the Governor gravely said, , TJwsc are Inat- 
ters for our Council, dear Chevalier.' rro this the Cheva- 
lier replied,' I meant no reflection on your Excellency, 
but you are good enough to Jet the opinions of gentlemen 
not so wise as you weigh with you in your efforts to be 
just.; and 1 have ever held that one wise autocrat wås 
worth a score of juries.' There was an instant's pause, 
and then my father said quietly, , If his Excellency had 
always councilJors and co110agnes like t

e Chevalier de ]a 
Darante, his path would be pasier, nnd Canada happier 
and richer.' rrhis sett1eLl the matter, for the Governor, 
looking at theln both for a, moment, su(h1enly said, , Gen- 
tlemen, you shall have your way, and I thank you for your 
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confidence.-If the ladies will pardon a sort of council of 
state here!' he added. The Governor called a servant, 
and ordered pen, ink, and paper; and there bpfore us all 
he wrote an order to Gabord, your jailer, to be delivered 
before midnight. 
"lIe had begun to read it alopd to us, when the cur. 
tains of the entrance-door parted, and 
Ionsieur DoltairE. 
stepped inside. The Governor did not hear him, and 
monsieur stood for a monlent listening. \Vhen the read- 
ing was finished he gave a dry little laugh, and came down 
to the Governor, apologizing for his lateness, Hnd bowing 
to the rest of us. lIe did not look at n1e at all, but once 
he glanced keenly at Iny father, and 1: felt sure that he 
had heard my father's words to the Governor. 
" 'llave the ladies been made councillors?' he asked 
lightly, anù took his scat, which was opposite to mine. 
'IIave they all conspired to give a crin1Ïnal one less epi- 
sode in his ]ife for w}1Ïch to blush? . . . 
ray I not join 
the conspiracy"!' he added, glancing round, and lifting a 
glas
 uf wine. K ot even yct had he looked at me. Then 
he waved hi
 gla

 the circuit of the tahh
 dud ::-,.-tiù, , I 
drink to th
 ('oun('illor
 anù applaud t1w conspirators,' 
anù (t:-; he rai
p(l hi:-; glas
 to hi
 lips ]li
 t!yes cauw abrnptly 
to IHinc an(1 sta)'pd, and he bowed profoundly and with an 
air of suggt.:-;tion. If(
 drank, I:;till looking, and then 
turned again to the Onvprnor. I fl'lt IllY heart stand 
still. ])id he SU8PPCt nlY love for Jon, Hobert? 1 lad 
he di8coyered sornethillg 
 ,ras nabord a t.raitor to us? 
I I:ull been watched, detech.d"! I could hayc Hhrieh.c(I at 
the 
uspcnse. I was like ono sudth
llly fa('cd with a 
(1rf'w1ful accusation, with which was a great f
ar. But I 
held 1l1yself still-oh, 80 still, so still !-and as in a dre:un 
I hearù the Governor say pleasantly, , I would I had sHch 
conspirators always hy nw. I anl sure you would wish 
them to take lllore rcsIJousibility than you will now as- 
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Burne in Canada.' Doltaire bowed and smiled, and the 
Governor went on: 'I am sure you will approve of Cap- 
tain Moray being shot instead of hanged. But indeed it 
has been my good friend the Chevalier here who has 
given me the best council I have held in many a day.' 
"To this 
Ionsieur Doltaire replied: 'A council un- 
known to statute, but approved of those who stand for 
etiquette with one's foes at any cost. For myself, it is 
so unpleasant to think of the rope' " (here Alixe hid her 
face in her hands for a moment) '" that I should eat no 
breakfast to-morrow if the gentleman from Virginia were 
to hang.' It was impossible tû tell from his tone what 
was in his mind, and I dared not think of his failure to 
interfere as he had promised "Ine. As yet he had done 
nothing, I could see, and in eight or nine hours more you 
were to die. lIe did not look at me again for some time, 
but talked to my mother and my father and the Cheva- 
lier, commenting on affairs in France and the war be- 
tween our countries, but saying nothing of where he had 
been during the past week. He seemed paler and thinner 
than when I last saw him, and I felt that something had 
happened to hiIn. You shall hear soon what it was. 
" At last he turned from the Chevalier to me, and said, 
, "\Vhen did you hear from your brother, madeInoiselle?' 
I told hin1 ; and he added, , I have had a letter since, anù 
after supper, if you will permit n1e, I will tell you of it.' 
Turning to my father and my mother, he assured them 
of J uste's well-being, and afterwards engaged in talk with 
the Governor, to whom he seemed to defer. 'Vhen we all 
rose to go to the ðalon, he offered my n10ther his arm, 
and I went in upon the arm of the gooù Chevalier. A 
few rl10n1ent8 afterwards he came tv nle, and remarked 
cheerfully, 'In this farther corner, where the spinet 

oullds most, we call talk be
t'; anù we went near to the 
spinet, where l\Iadame Lotbinière was playing. 'It is 
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. true,' he began, (that I have had a letter from your 
b}.other. lIe begs me to use influence for his advanc(\- 
nwnt. You see, he writes to me insteall of to the (TOV- 
ernor. You can guesB how I stand in France. 'V ell, we 
shall see what I Iuay do. . . . Have you not wonùered 
concerning Ille this week?' he asked. I said to hinl, , I 
scarce expected you till after to-Illorrow, when yon would 
plead sorue aceidcn t as canse for not ful filling your pretty 
little boa
t.' lIe looked at llle sharply for a n1Ïnute and 
then said: '.A pretty little boast, is it? H'nl! you touch 

.{reat things with light fingers.' I nodded. ' Yes,' said I, 
(when I have no great faith.' 'Yon have DUtrvellous cold- 
ncss for a girl that proluised warrnth in her youth,' he 
answered. 'Even I, who am old in these (uatters, Can 
1l0L think of this )loray's death without a twinge, for it 
is not like an affair of battle; but you seem to think of it 
in its relation to my" little boast," as you call it. Is it 
not so?' 
" , No, no,' sa.id I, with apparent indignation, 'you 
must not make me out so cruel. I am not so hard-hearted 
as you think. 
ly brother is well-l ha\
e no feeling 
against Captain )Ioray on his account; and as for spying 
-well, it is only a painful epithet for what is done here 
and everywhere all the tinle.' 'Dear me, dear me,' he 
remarked lightly, 'what a lnind yon haye for argnD1cnt!- 
3. borll casuist; and yet, like all \vornen, you would let 
your sympathy rule you in Tnatters of state. Rut corne,' 
h(\ (tdaed, 'where do you think I have becn?' It was 
hard to ans"\\ cr hint gailv, and yet it must be done, and so 
[ said, , Yon 11:"1.\ e prohably put your
(.lf in pri
on, that 
you bhonlù not h(,(,P your t;ny boa8t.' 'I hav(' bl)Cn in 
prison,' he answered, 'and T wa
 on the wrong side, with 
no key-even locked in a. chl.
t-roorll of the Intenda.nce,' 
h(' explained, 'but as ypt T do not know by whom, nor lun 
I sure why. After two days without fooù or drink I mau- 
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aged to get out through the barred window. I spent 
)..hree days in my own 1"00111, ill, and here I an1. You 
must not speak of this-you will not?' he asked Ine. 

 'fo no one,' I answered gaily, 'but my other self.' 
"Vhere is your other self?' he asked. 'In here,' said I, 
touching my bosom. I did not mean to turn my head 
away when I said it, but indeed I felt I could not look 
him in the eyes at the mon1en t, for I was thinking of you. 
"lIe mistook me; he thought I was coquetting with 
him, and he leaned forward to speak in DIY ear, so that 
I could feel his breath on my cheek. 1 turned faint, for 
I saw how terrible was this game I WfI.'s playing; but oh, 
Robert, Robert "-her hands fluttered towards me, then 
drew back-" it was for your sake, for your sake, that I 
let his hand rest on n1Ïne an instant, as he said: '1 shall 
go hunting there to find your other self. Shall I know 
the face if I see it?' I drew my hand away, for it was 
torture to me, but I only said, a little scornfully, , You 
do not stand by your words. You said '-hf\re I laughed 
disdainfully-' that you would n1eet the first test to prove 
your right to follow the second boast.' 
"He got to his feet, and said in a low, firm voice: 
, Your mmllory is excellent, your aplomb perfect. You 
are young to know it all so well. But you bring your own 
punishn1ent,' he added, with a wicked smile, 'and you 
shall pay hereafter. I am going to the Governor. Bigot 
has arrived, and is with 
radame Cournal yonder. You 
shall have proof in half an hour.' 
" Then he left me. A n idea occurred to me. If he 
succeedeù in staying your execution, you would in alllike- 
lihood be placed in the eommon jail. I would try to get 
an order from the Governor to visit the jail to distribute 
gifts to the prisoners, as my mother and I had done be- 
fore on the day before Christmas. So, while 
ronsieur 
Doltaire was passing with Bigot and the Chevalier de la 
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Darante into another room, I made my request of the 
Govcrnor; anù that very llloment, at IllY wi
h, he had his 
secretary write the order, which he countersigned and 
handed me, with a gift of gold for the prisoners. ....\s 
he left my mother and myself, 
Ionsieur Doltaire came 
back with Bigot, anù, approaching the Governor, they 
led hinl away, engaging at once in serious talk. One 
thing I noticed: as 1110nsieur and Bigot came up, I could 
see monsieur eying the Intendant askance, as though he 
would read treachery; for I feel sure that it was Bigot 
who contrived to have monsieur shut up in the chest- 
room. I can not quite gness the reason, unless it be true 
what gossips say, that Bigot is jealous of the notice 

Iaùame Cournal has given Doltaire, who visits much at 
her house. 
" "r ell, they asked nle to sing, and so I did; and can 
you guess what it was? Even the 
'oyageu rs' song- 
, Brothers, we go to the Scarlpt Hills, 
(Little gold sun, come out of the ùawn !) , 


I know not how I sang it, for my heart, my thoughts, were 
far away in a whirl of clouds anù Inist, as you may see a 
flock of wild ducks in the haze upon a river, flying they 
know not whither, save that they follow the sound of the 
stream. I was just ending the song when l\Ionsieur Dul- 
taire leaned over tne, and said in my ear, 'To-nlúlTow J 
shall invite Captain 
Ioray from the scaffold to nlY 
Lreakfast-table-or, better stilL in, ite myself to his own.' 
IIis hand caught mine, as J gnxe a liU]p pry; for when I 
felt sure of your reprieve, I could not, Rohert, I could not 
kf'l'p it back. lIe thought I Wi1:-; startlcd at his hand- 
prcssure, and did not guess the real cansc. 
" 'I have DIct onr challpngp, anel I shalì 111PCt the 
other,' he baid lluickly. 'It i
 Bot so Illuch a Jnattpr of 
power, either: it is that cnginc opportunity. You anù I 
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should go far in this wicked world,' he added. 'We think 
together, we .see through ladders. I admire you, made- 
moiselle. Some men will say they love you; and they 
should, or they have 110 taste; and the more they love you, 
the better pleased am I-if you are best pleased with Ine. 
But it is possible for men to love and not to admire. It 
is a foolish thing to say that reverence must go with love. 
I know men who have lost their heads and their souls for 
women whom they knew infamous. But when one ad- 
mires where one loves, then in the ebb and flow of passion 
the heart is safe, for admiration holds when the scnse is 
cold.' 
" You know well, Robert, how clever he is; how, 
listening to him, you must admit his talent and his power. 
But oh, believe that, though I am full of wonder at his 
cleverness, I can not bear him very near llle." 
She paused. I looked lllost gravely at her, as well one 
might who saw so sweet a maid employing her heart thus, 
and the danger that faced her. She misread my look a 
little, maybe, for she said at once: 
" I must be honest with yon, and so I tell you all-all, 
else the part I play were not possible to me. To you I 
can speak plainly, pour out my soul. Do not fear for me. 
I see a battle coming between that man and me, but I 
shall fight it stoutly, worthily, so that in this, at least, I 
shall never have to blush for you that you loved me. Be 
patient, Robert, and never doubt me; for that would 
make me close the doors of my heart, though I should ne\?er 
cease to aid you, never weary in labour for your well- 
being. If these things, and fighting all these wicked men, 
to make 1[onsienr Doltaire help me to save you, have 
schooled to action some worse parts of Ine, there is yet 
in me that which shall never be brought low, never be 
dragged to the level of Versailles or the Château Bigot 
-never! " 
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She looked at me with such dignity and pride that my 
eyes filled with tcars, and, not to be stayed, I reached out 
null took her hands, and would have clasped her to my 
brcast, but she hcld baC'k fronl TI1e. 
" You believe in Ine, Robert?" she saiJ most earnestly. 
" Y" on will never doubt 1110 ? You know that I alII true 
all(l loyal." 
" I believe in God, and in Jon," I answercd reverently, 
and I took her in DlY arms and kissed her. I did not care 
at all whether or no Gabord saw; but indeed he did not, 
as .Alixe told me afterwards, for, womanlike, even in this 
sweet crisis she had an eye for such details. 
" 'Vhat more did he say?" I asked, my heart beating 
hard in the joy of that enlbraee. 
"X 0 more, or little nlore, for my mother came that 
instant and brought nle to talk with the Chevalier de la, 
Darante, who wished to ask me for next summer to Ka- 
Inaraska or I
le aux Condres, where he has manorhouses. 
Before I lcft l\[onsif'llr l)oltair
, he said to me,' I never 
made a I>roJllise but 1 wished to break it. This one shall 
balance all I've broken, for I'll never unwish it.' 
" )ly mother heard this, and so I summoned all ßlY 
win, and said gaily, , Poor broken crockery ! You stand 
a tower anlûng the ruins.' This pleased him, and he an- 
swered, 'On the tower bnsc is written, This erockery out- 
serves all others.' ){)' JJlother luoked 
harply at nw, but 
Baid nothing, for she has conlC tu think that I anl }l{'art- 
lc::,s and cold to men and to the worlù, selfish in Illany 
things." 

\t this nloment Gabord turned rounù, saying, " 'Tis 
tinlC to be done. )fadamc ('omes." 
"It i
 my ulother;' 
aid Alixe, 8tanding up, and 
hastily placing her ha.nù
 in uline. ., I nlust be gone. 
Uooù-bye, gooù-byc." 
There was no chance for further aùit\u, and I saw her 
L 
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pass out with Gabord; but she turned at the last, and said 
in English, for she spoke it fairly now, " Believe anù re- 
member." 


XIV. 


ARGAND COURNAL. 


THE most nleagre intelligence came to me from the 
outer world. I no longer saw Gaborù; he had suddenly 
been withdrawn and a ncw jailer substituted, and the sen- 
tinels outside lny door and beneath the window of my cell 
refused all infornuttion. For months I had no news what- 
ever of .L
lixe or of those affairs nearest my heart. I heard 
nothing of Doltaire, little of Bigot, and there was no sign 
of V oban. 
Sometimes I cou]d see my new jailer studying me, as 
if my plans were a puzzle to his brain. At first he used 
regularJy to try the bars of the window, and search the 
wall as though he thought my devices n1Ïght be found 
there. 
Scarrat and Flavelle, the guards at my door, set too 
high a price on thcir favours, and they talked seldom, and 
then with brutal jcsts and ribaldry of nlatters in the town 
which were not vital to me. Yet once or twice, from 
things they said, I came to know that all was not well be- 
tween Bigot and Doltaire on one hand, and Doltaire and 
the Governor on the other. Doltaire had set the Govcrnor 
and the Intendant scheming against him because of his 
adherence to the cause of neither, and his power to render 
the plans of either of no avail when he chose, as in my 
case. Vaudreuil's vanity was injured, anù, besides, he 
counted Doltaire too strong a friend of Bigot. Bigot, I 
doubted not, found in 
ladame Cournal's ]iking for Dol- 
taire all sorts of things of which he never would have 
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dreamed; for there is no such potent devilry in this world 
as the jealousy of such a sort of n1an over a woman whose 
vanity and cupidity are the springs of her affections. Dol- 
taire's imprisonment in a rOOlll of the Intendance was not 
so n1ysterious as suggestive. I fore8aw a strife, a compli- 
cation of intrigues, and internal ell1l1ities which would be 
(a
 they were) the ruin of New }'rance. I saw, in Ïlllagina- 
tion, the English army at the gates of Quebec, and tho::;e 
who sat in the seats of the mighty, sworn to personal en- 
mities- ,r audreuil through vanity, Bigot through cupid- 
ity, Doltaire by the innate malice of his nature-sacrificing 
the country; the scarlet body of British power moving 
down upon a disholloured city, never to take its foot frolu 
that sword of France which fell there on the soil of the 
New \Y orld. 
But there was another factor in the situation on which 
I have not before dwelt. Over a year earlier, when war 
was being carried into Prussia by Austria and France, and 
against -England, the ally of Prussia, the French )lillister 
of "Tar, D'.\rgenson, had, by the grace of La POInpadour, 
sent General tho :Jfarquis ùo :Jlontcalm to Canada, to pro- 
tect the colony with a snlall arn
y. :From the first, 1,[Ollt- 
eaInl, fiery, iJnpetuous, and honourahle, was at variance 
with \raudreuil, who, though honest himself, had never 
ùared to make open stand ugain
t Bigot. 'Yhen 
Iont- 
cahu c
une, practically taking the IuiIitary command out 
of the hands of the Governor, Vaudreuil developed a singu- 
lar jealous spirit against the General. It beban to expre8s 
itself about the tinlo I was thrown into the cibulel ùun- 
geon, and I knew fronl what Alixo had told }lH.', und froBl 
the gossip of the soldiers that there was a Inore opon show 
of disagreement now. 
The Governor, seeing how ill it was to be at varin.nco 
with both )folltcaIrn and Bigot, pre8ently began to covet 
a reconciliation with the latter. To this Bigot was by no 
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means averse, for his own position had danger. His fol
 
lowers and coníederates, Cournal, l\Iarin, Cadet, and Ri- 
gaud, were robbing the King with a daring and effrontery 
which must ultinlately bring disaster. 'This he knew, but it 
"Tas his plan to hold on for a tin1e longer, and then to re- 
tire before the axe fell with an immense fortune. There- 
fore" about the tirne set for my execution, he began to close 
with the overtures of the Governor, ana presently the two 
formed a confederacy against the l\Iilrquis de l\Iontcalnl. 
Into it they tried to draw Doltaire, and were surprised to 
find that he stood them off as to anything more than ou t- 
ward show of friendliness. 
Truth was, Doltaire, who had no sordid feeling in hiIn, 
loathed alike the cupidity of Bigot and the incompetency 
of the Governor, and respected l\Iontcalnl for his honou!. 
and reproached him for his rashncss. From first to last 
he 'was, without show of it, the best friend l\Iontcalm had 
in the province; and though he held aloof fronl bringing 
punishment to Bigot, he despised him and his friends, 
and was not slow to nlake that plain. D'Argenson nlade 
inquiry of Doltaire when 
Iontcalm's honest criticisnls 
were sent to France in cipher, and Doltaire returned the 
reply that Bigot was the only man who could serve Can- 
ada efficiently in this crisis; that he had abounding fer- 
tility of resource, a clear hcad, a strong will, and great ad- 
ministrative faculty. 'This was all he would ::3ay, sayc that 
when the war was over other matters might be conned. 
}rleanwhile France must pay liberally for the Intendant's 
services! 
Through a friend in France, Bigot came to know that 
his affairs were moving to a crisis, and saw that it wouh] 
be wise to retire; but he loved the very air of crisis, and 
l\Iadanlc Cournal, anxious to keep hi.ll1 In Canada, en- 
couraged him in his natural feeling to stand or fall with 
the colony. He never showed aught but a bold and con.. 
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fident face to the public, and was in all regards the most 
conspicuous figure in New France. '\Vhen, two years be- 
fore, 
Iontcalm took OsW'ego from the English, Bigot threw 
open his palace to the populace for two days' feasting, and 
every night during the war he entertained lavishly, though 
the people went hungry, and their own corn, bought for 
the King, was sold back to them at famine prices. 
As the Governor and the Intendant grew together in 
friendship, 'T audreuil sinking past disapproval in present 
selfish necessity, they quietly combined against Do1taire 
as against 
Iontcalm. Yet at this very time Do1taire was 
living in the Intendance, and, as he had told Alixe, not 
without some personal danger. lIe had before been offered 
chambers at the Château St. Louis; but these lIe would 
not take, for he could not bear to be within touch of tbe 
Governor's vanity and timidity. lIe would of preference 
ha.ve stayed in the Intendance had he known that pitfalls 
and traps were at every footstep. Danger gave a piquancy 
to his existence. Perhaps he did not greatly yalue 
Ia- 
dame Cournal's admiration of himself; but when it drove 
Bigot to retalia.tion, his imagination got all inl!)ulse, and 
he entf\red upon a, rOHflict which ran parallel with the 
war, and with that delicate antagOJli
nl which Alixe 
"aged against hinI, long unùiscovered by himself. 
At }ny wib;' ends for news, at last I begged my jailer 
to convey a. TIlessage for Ute to the Governor, asking that 
the barber be let come to TIle. The next day an answer 
arrived in the person of V oban himself, accompanied by 
the jailer. For a tirHe there was little speech between us, 
but as he tended nlf\ we talked. 'Ve could do 
o with 
safety, for \T oban knew English; and though IIC spoke it 
hrokpnly, he had freedorll in it, and tlw jailer knew no 
word of it. At first t}w fellow blustereù, but I waved 

3m of!. lie was a TIlan of Letter education than Gabord, 
but or inferior judgment and shrewùness. lie ruaùe DO 
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trial thereafter to interrupt our talk, but sat and drummed 
upon a stool with his keys, or loitered at the window, or 
now and again thrust his hand into my pockets, as if to 
see if weapons were concealed in them. 
" V oban/' said I, " what has happened since I saw you 
at the Intelldance? Tell me first of mademoiselle. You 
have nothing from her for me?" 
" Nothing," he answered. "There is no time. A 
soldier con1e an hour ago with an order from the Gov- 
ernor, and I must go all at once. S'o I come as you see. 
But as for the ma'm'selle, she is well. Voilà, there is no 
one like her in New France. I do not know all, as JOu 
can guess, but they say she can do what she will at the 
Château. It is a wonder to see 11er driye. A month ago 
a droll thing come to pass. She is dri ving on the ice with 

fa'm'selle Lotbinière and her brother Charles. l\l'sieu' 
Charles, he 11as the reins. Soon, ver' quick, the horsf\s 
start with an their might. l\I'sien' saw and pun, but they 
go the faster. Like that for a mile or so; then ma'm'selle 
remember there is a great crack in the ice a n1ile farthcr 
on, and beyond, the ice is weak and rotten, for there the 
curren' is ver' strongest. She sees that l\['sieu' Charles, 
he can do nothing, so she reach and take the reins. rrhe 
horses go on; it make no diff'rence at first. But she 
begin to talk to them so sof', anù to pull ver' steady, and 
at last she get them shaping to the shore. She have the 
reins wound on her hands, and people on the shore, they 
watch. Jjttle on little the horses pull up, and stop at 
last not a hunder' feet from the great crack and the 
rotten ice. Then she turn them round and drive them 
home. 
" You should hear thc }lcople chccr as she drive up 

Iountain Street. 
rhe bishop stand at thc window of 
llÏs palace and smile at her as she pass, and m'sicu'''- 
he looked at the jailer and paused-" m'sieu' the gen- 
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tleman we do not love, he stand in the street with his 
cap off for two minutes as she come, and after she go 
by, and say a grand compliment to her so that her face 
go pale. TIe get froze ears for his pains-that was a 
cold day. ,r cl], at night there '\\as a grand dinner at 
the Intendance, and afterwards a ball in the splendid 
romn which that man" (he meant Bigot: I shall use 
names when quoting him further, that he may be bet- 
ter understood) "built for the poor people of the land for 
to dance down their sorrows. So you can guess I would 
be there-happy. Ah yes, so happy! I go and stand in 
the great gaHery above the hall of dance, with crowd of 
people, and look down at the grand folk. 
" One man come to me and say, 'Ah, ,r oban, is it you 
here? 'Vho "oulù think it! '-like that. Another, he 
come and say, ,\r oban, he can not keep away from the In- 
tendance. 'Vho does he come to look for? Eu t no, she 
is not here-no.' And again, another, , 'Vhy should not 
V oban be here? One man has not enough bread to eat, 
and Bigot steals his corn. Another hungers for a wife to 
sit by his fire, and TIigot takes the maiù, and 'T oban stuffs 
his nlouth "i th hunl ble pie like the rest. Chut! shall 
not Bigot have 11is fill?' AHù yet another, and, 'l'oilà, 
she was a wornan, f'he say, 'Look at the Intendant ùown 
there with nlallaIllC. And 
f'sieu' ConrnaI, he also is 
there. '''"hat does 
r\;iell' Cournal carp ? No, not at all. 
The rich n1an, what he care, if he has gold? VIrtue! 
ha, ha! what is that in your wife if JOU have golù for it ? 
Kothing. See his hand at the Intendant's anll. See how 

f':Ûcu' J)oltaire look at theIn, anù then up here at us. 
'Vhat is it in his }Binù, you think? :Eh ? You think he 
8ay to hiIW.;plf, A wife all to hiInself i8 the !>oor n1an's one 
luxury? }:h? All, ]\f'sieu' 1 )o1tairp, yent are right, you 
a.re right. You catch II P IBY chil(l frOIH its Lasket in the 
market-place one day, and you t3hahe it ver' soft, an' you 
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say, 'Madame, I will stake the last year of my life that I 
can put my finger on the father of this child.' And when 
I laugh in his face, he say again, 'And if he thought he 
wasn't its father, he would cut out the liver of the other 
-eh?' And I laugh, and say, '
Iy Jacques would fol- 
low hinl to hell to do it.' Then he say, V oban, he say to 
me, 'That is the difference between you and us. We only 
kill men who meddle with our mistresses!' Ah, that 
lrl'sieu' Dúltaire, he put a louis in the hand of my babe, 
and he not even kiss me on the cheek. Pshaw! Jacques 
would sell him fifty kisses for fifty louis. But sell me, 
or a child of Ine? 'V ell, \T oban, you can guess! Pah, 
barber, if you do not care what he did to the poor 
Ia- 
thilde, there are other nlaids in St. Roch.' " 
V oban paused a moment, then added quietlJ, " IIow do 
you think I bear it all? "\Yith a smile ? No, I hear with 
my cars open and my heart close tight. Do they think 
they can teach me ? Do t.hey guess I sit down and hear 
all without a cry from my throat or a will in my body? 
Ah, In'sieu' le Capitaine, it is you who know. You saw 
what I would have go to do with 1I'sieu' Doltaire before 
the day of the Great Birth. You saw if I am a cowarù- 
if I not take the sworù when it was at n1Y throat without 
a whine. No, m'sieu', I Càn wait. rrhere is a time for 
everything. At first I am all in a muddle, I not know 
what to do; but by-and-bye it all come to me, anù you 
shall see one day what I wait for. Yes, you shall see. I 
look down on that people dancing there, quiet and still, 
and I hear SOlne laugh at me, and now and then some one 
say a good word to nle that Inake Ine shut my hands tight, 
so the tears not conle t.o nlY eyes. But I felt alone-so 
much alone. The world does not want a saù Ulan. In 
illY shop I try to laugh as of old, anù I anl not SOlll" or 
heavy, but I can see n1en do not say ùroll things to Ute as 
once back time. No, I aIn not as I was. \Vhat anl I to 
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do? There is but one way. What is great to one man is 
not to another. 'Vhat kills the one does not kill the 
other. ':rake away from sonle people one thing, and they 
will not care; from others that same, and there is nothing 
to live for, except just to live, and becau
e a nlan does not 
like death." 
lIe pa.used. " You are right, '
ob
n," saill!. "Go on." 
lIe wa
 silent again for a tirne, UJIJ then he nloved his 
hand in a helple::;s sort of way across his forehead. It 
had becorue deeply lined and wrinkled all in a couple of 
years. IIi::; terlll'le
 were sunken, his cheeks hollow, and 
his face wa
 full of those shadows which lend a sort of 
tragedy to even the humblest and least distinguished 
countenance. IIis eyes had a restlessness, anon an in- 
tense steadiness almost uncanny, and his thin, long fingers 
had a stealthiness of motion, a soft swiftness, which struck 
me strangely. I never saw a man so changed. lie was 
like a vcs
el wrcsted from its moorings; like some craft, 
filled with explosives, sct looso along a shore lined with 
fishing-smacks, which nligh t come foul of one, and blow 
the cornpanyof men and boats into the air. As he stood 
there, his face half turned to me for a moment, this came 
to my rnind, and I said to him, ",r oban, you look like 
some wicked gun which would blow us all to pieces." 
lIe wheeled, and c.tme to me so swiftly that I shrank 
back in my chair with alarm, hi
 action was so sudden, 
and, peering into my face, he said, glaucing, as I thought, 
anxiously at the jailer, " Blow-blow-how blow us all to 
pieces, I11'siru'?" ] Ie C) e<l nle with sU
l1Ícion, and I 
could see that he felt like SOIHe hurt anirnal aIHong its 
captors, ready to fight, yet not knowing fronl wha.t point 
dangor ,vould come. Son1ething prcgnant in what I said 
had struck honlo, yet I could not gucss then what it was, 
thulIgt aftcrwarùs it c
une to nw with great force and 
viviùnes
. 
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"I meant nothing, V oban," answered I, "save that 
you look dangerous." 
I half put out my hand to touch his arm in a friendly 
way, but I saw that the jailer was watching, and I did Dot. 
V oban felt what I was about to do, and his face instantly 
softened, and his blood-shot eyes gave me a look of grati- 
tude. Then he said: 
" I will tell you what happen next. I know the pala"ce 
very well, and when I see the Intendant and }'I'sieu' Dol- 
taire and others leave the ballroom I knew that they go 
to the cham.ber which they call' ia Chambre de la J oie,' 
to play at cards. So I steal away out of the crowd into a 
l)assage which, as it seen1, go nowhere, and come quick, 
all at once, to a bare wall. But I know the way. In one 
corner of the passage I press a spring, and a little panel 
open. I crawl through and close it behin'. Then I feel 
my way along the dark corner tili I come to another panel. 
This I open, and I see light. You ask how I can do this? 
Well, I tell you. There is the valet of Bigot, he is Iny 
friend. You not guess who it is? No? It is a man 
whose crime in France I know. lie ,vas afraid when ho 
saw me here, but I say to hinl, 'X 0, I will not speak- 
never'; and he is an my friend just when I n10st need. 
Eh, voÛÙ, I see light, as I said, and I push aside heavy cur- 
tains ver' little, and there is the Chan1ber of the Joy below. 
There they all are, the Intendant and the rest, sitting 
down to the tables. There was Capitaine "Laney, ],Psicu' 
Carlot, ]'I'sieu' Courna.I, )Psieu' Ie Chevalier de Levis, and 

{'sieu' 10 Gén{.ra1e, Ie 
la.rquis de )[ontcahn. I am as- 
tonish to see him there, the great General, in his grand 
coat of blue and gold and red, and laces très bea'lll at his 
throat, with a fine jewel. Ah, he is not ver' high on his 
feet, but he has an eye all fire, and a laugh come quick to 
his lips, and he speak ver' galant, but he ncver let them, 
Messieurs Cadet, Marin, Laney, and the rest, be thick 
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friends with him. They do not clap their hands on his 
shoulder COlnnUJ le bon camarade-non! 
" ,r ell, they sit down to play, and soon there is much 
noise and laughing, and then sometimes a silence, and 
thpn again the noise, and you can see one snuff a candle 
with the points of two rapiers, or hear a sword jangle 
t a 
chair, or listen to SOTnc one sing ver' soft a song as he hold 
n good hand of cards, or the ring of louis on the table, or 
the sound of glas
 as it break on the floor. And once a 
young gentleman-alas! he is so young-he got up from 
his chair, and cry out, 'All is lost! I go to ùie!' lIe 
raise a pistol to his heaù; but 
1'8icu' Voltaire catch his 
hand, and 
ay quite soft anù gentle, , X 0, no, 1J10n (illfa Ilt, 
enough of making fun of us. IIere is the hunùer' louis 
I borrow of you yesterday. 'fake your revenge.' 
rhe lad 
sit down slow, looking vcr' strange at 
['sieu' Doltaire. 
.And it is t.rue: he take his revenge out of 
l'sieu' Cadet, 
for he win-I saw it-three hunùer' louis. Then )['sieu' 
DoItaire lean oyer to him and 
ay, , l\['sÏéu', you will carry 
for nIe a Jnes
age to the citadel for )['sieu' Rall1esay, the 
c01JlJnandant.' ...'\h, it was a sight to see )['sieu' Uadet's 
face, going this way and that. But it was no usc: the 
Joung gpnUC'man pocket his louis, and go away with a 
lettpr fronl l\[':3iell' 1 )oItaire. But 
L'sieu' Doltaire, he 
laugh in tho face of 'l'sieu' Cadet, and say vcr' pleasant, 
I 'That i8 a soryant of the }\:ing.. nl'sieu', who Jivo by his 
sword alone. \rhy sholll
l civilians Le so gn
eay? UOIl1e, 
play, nl'sicu' Ca(let. If \rsieu' the GC'neral will pla.y with 
1l)C', we two will see what we can dl) with you and his Ex- 
cellcncy the Intendant.' 
"They sit just bC'neath me, and I hear aU what is 
8aid, I see nIl the looks of them, every ('ard that is played. 

I'sien' the Gcncral have not play J(\t, hut "ateh 
['siel1' 
I )oltairo and the Intendant at the eal'(ls. ,rith a. 
;rllilc 
he now sit down. Then 1tI'sicu' Doltaire, he say, , )I'siou' 
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Cadet, let us have no mistake-let us be commercia!.' 
lIe take out his watch. ' I have two hours to spare; are 
you dispose to play for that time only? To the ll10ment 
we will rise, and there shall be no question of satisfaction, 
no discontent anywhere-eh, shall it be so, if nl'sieu' the 
General can spare the time also?' It is agree that the 
General play for one hour and go, and that 
I'sieu' Dol- 
taire and the Intendant play for the rest of the time. 
" 'fLey begin, and I hide there and watch. The tillle 
go ver' fast, and n1Y breath catch in my throat to see how 
great the stakes they play for. I hear )I'sieu' Doltaire 
say at last, with a smile, taking out his watch, 
 
I'sieu' 
the General, Jour time is up, and you take with you twenty 
thou san' francs.' 
" 'fhe General, he sn1Ïle and wave his hand, as if sorry 
to take so much from l\l'sieu' Cadet and the Intendan t. 
l\Psieu Cadet sit dark, and speak nothing at first, but at 
last he get up and turn on his heel and walk away, leav- 
ing what he lose or. the table. 
I'sieu' the General bow 
also, and go from the room. Then 
I'sieu' Doltaire and 
the Intendant play. One by one the other players stop, 
and come and watch these. Something get into the two 

entlenlen, for both are pale, and the face of the Intend- 
ant all of spots, and his little round eyes like specks of 
red fire; but )Psieu' DoItaire's face, it is still, and his 
brows bend over, and now and then he nUl.ke a little laugh- 
ing out of his lips. All at once I hear him say, 'Double 
the stakes, your }:xcellency!' The Intendant look np 
sharp and say,' ,rhat! Two hunder' thonsan' francs!' 
-as if 
I'sieu' Do1taire could not pay such a sum like 
that. )l'sien' Doltaire smile vcr' wicked, and answer, 
, )Iake it three hunder' thousan' fr
ncs, your Excellency.' 
It is 80 still in the Chanlbcr of the .Joy t hat all JOu hear 
for a minute ww
 i;he fat ::\Ionsienr Varin Lreathe like a hog, 
and the rattle of a spur as some one sliùe a foot on the floor. 
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" The Intendant look blank; then he nod his head for 
answrr, and each write on a piece of paper. As they be- 
gin, )['sieu' Voltaire take out hi
 watch and lay it on the 
table, and the Intendant do the same, and they both look 
at the time. The watch of the Intendant is all jewels. 
"Vill you not add the watches to the stake?' say 

I'sieu' Doltaire. The Intendant look, and shrug a shoul- 
der, and shake his head for no, and 1\I'sieu' DoItaire snlile 
in a sly way, so that the Intendant's teeth show at his lips 
anù his eyes alnlost close, he is so angry. 
"J ust this ulillute 1 hear a low noise behind me, and 
then some one gi re a little cry.. I turn quick and see 

Iadanle Cournal. She stretch her hand, and touch my 
lips, and motion me not to stir. I look down again, anù 
1 see that ltI'sieu' Doltaire look up to the place where I 
am, for he hear that sound, I think-I not know sure. 
But he say once more, 'The watch, the watch, your Ex- 
cellency! I have a fancy for yours!' I feel madaTne 
breathe harù beside me, but I not like to look at her. I 
anI not afraid of IHen, but a WOTnan tha.t way-ah, it make 
nlC shiver! She will betray me, I think. All at once I 
fpel her han<l at Iny belt, then at D1Y pocket, to see if I 
have a weapon; for the thought COllle to her that laIn 
there to kill Bigot. But I 
:ai3e illY hanùs and say , No," 
vcr' quiet, and she nod her head all right. 
" 'rhe Intendant wuve his hand at ::\l'sieu' Doltaire to 
say he would not stake the watch, for I know it is one 
Inaùanle give hiTu; and then they begin to play. Koone 
stir. 'rhe cards go out.flip,flip, on the table, and with a 
little soft scrape in the hands, and I hear Bigot's hound 
nlllllCh a bone. All at once l\I'sieu' Voltaire throw down 
his cards, and say, ')[ine, Bigot! 'rhree hunder' thousan' 
francs, and the tirne is up!' 'rhe other get from hi
 
chair, and say, 'Ihnv would yon have pa.y if you hud lost, 
Doltaire?' And m'sieu' answer, ' Prom the coffers of t}w 
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Kihg, like you, Bigot.' His tone is odd. I feel madame's 
breath go hard. Bigot turn round and say to the others, 
, 'rill you take your way to the great hall, rnessieurs, and 

I'sieu' Doltaire and I will follow. 'Ve !w.ve some private 
conf'rence.' They all turn away, all but l.I'sieu' Cournal, 
and leave the room, whispering. 'I will join you soon, 
Conrnal,' say his Excellency. 
I'sieu' Cournal not go, for 
he have been drinking, and something stubborn get into 
him. But the Intendant order hinl rough, and he go. I 
can hear madame gnash her teeth so!' beside me. 
"'Vhen the door close, the Intendant turn to )Psieu' 
Doltaire and say, , 'Yhat is the end for which yon play?' 

[':sieu' Doltaire make a little motion of his hand, anù 
answer, ,; For three hunder
 thousan' francs.' '.L!\nd to 
pay, nl'siel1') bow to pay if you had lost?' 
I'sieu
 Dol- 
taire lay his hand on his sword sof'. 'From the l{ing's 
coffers, as I say; he owes me more than he ha::; paid. 
Rut not like you, Bigot. I have earned, this way and 
that, all that I n1ight. ever get from the King's coffers- 
even this three hunder' thousßn' francs, ten times told. 
But you, Bigot-tush! why should we Inake bubbles of 
words?' The Intendant get white in the íace, but there 
are spots on it like on a lat.e apple of an old tree. ' You 
go too far, Doltaire,' he say. 'Y-ou have hint before my 
officers and my friends that I ]nake free with the King's 
coffers.' 
I'sieu' answer, , You should see no such hints, 
if your palms were not nlusty.' 'How know you,' ask 
the Intendant, , that my hands are musty from the King's 
coffers?' 
I'sieu' arrange his laces, and say light, 'As 
easy from the must as I te1l how tinle passes in your nights 
by the ticking of this trinket here.' He raise his sword 
and touch the Intendant's watch on the table. 
" I never hear such silence as there is 101' a minute, 
and then the Intendant say, , You have gone one step too 
far. The must on my hands, seen through your eyes, is 
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no matter, but when you must the name of a lady there is 
but one end. You understan', m'sieu', there is but one 
end.' ßI'sieu' laugh. 'The sword, you mean? Eh ? 
No, no, 1 will not fight with you. I am not here to rid 
the King of so excellent an officer, however large fee he 
force for his services.' , And I tell you,' say the Intend- 
ant, 'that I will not have you cast a slight upon a lady.' 

[adan1e beside me start up, and whisper to me, 'If you 
betray IIlC, you shall die. If you be still, I too will say 
nothing.' But then a thing happen. Another voice 
sound from below, and there, coming from beltina a great 
screen of oak wood, is 'I'sieu' Cournal, his face all red 
with wine, his hand on his sword. 'Bah ! ' he say, COlll- 
ing forward-' ball! I will speak for madame. I will 
speak. I have been silent long enough.' lie come be- 
tween the two, and, raising his sworù, he strike the time- 
piece and smash it. ' IIa! ha!' he say, wild with drink, 
, I have you both here alone.' lIe snap his finger under 
the Intendant's nose. 'It is time I protect my wife's 
nan1e from you, and, by God, I will do it!' At that 
)I'sieu' J)oltaire laugh, and Cournal turn to him and say, 
'Bátard!' The Intendant have out his sword, and he 
roar in a hoarse voice, , Dog, you shall die? !' Hut )['sieu' 
Doltaire strike up his sword, and face the drunken man. 
e No, leave that to me. The King's canse goe
 shipwreck; 
we can't change helnlsman now. Think-scandal and 
your disgrace!' 'fhen he make a pass at 1\I\
ieu' Cour- 
nal, who parry quick. Another, and he prick his shoul. 
der. Another, and then nladanle beside TIle, as I spring 
back, throw aside the curtains, and cry out, 'So, m'::5Ïeu'! 
no ! For shame! ' 
" I kneel in a corner behind the curtains, and wa.it and 
Jisten. TIJCre is not a souna for a mornent; then I hear 
a laugh from l\l'sieu' Courna.l, snch a laugh as Dlake me 
bick-Ioud, and full of what you call not care and the 
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devil. l\Iadame speak down at them. ' Ah,' she say, 'it 
is so fine a sport to drag a woman's nalne in the mire! ' 
Her voice is full of spirit, and she look beautiful-beauti- 
ful. I never guess how a won1an like that look; so full 
of pride, ànd to speak like you could think knives sing as 
they strike steel-sharp and cold. 'I came to see how 
gentlemen look at play, and they end in brawling over a 
lady! ' 
"l\l'sieu' Doltaire speak to her, and they all put up 
their swords, and 
l'sieu' Cournal sit down at a table, and 
he stare àlHl stare up at the balcony, and 111ake a 1l1otioll 
now and then with his hand. :àI'sieu' Doltaire say to her, 
'l\Iadarne, you must excuse our entertainn1ent; we diù 
not know we had an audience so distinguished.' She re- 
ply, , As scene-shifter and prompter, l\f'sien' Doltaire, you 
have a gift. Your ExcelJency,' she say to the Intendant, 
, I will wait for you at the top of the great staircase, if 
you will be so good as to take Ine to the ballroonl.' 
rhe 
Intendant and 
f'sieu' Doltn,ire bow, anù turn to the ùoor, 
and l\l'sieu' Courual scowl, and make as if to follow; but 
madame speak down at him, 'l\l'sieu' -Argand '-like 
that! and he turn back, and sit down. I think she for- 
get TIle, I keep so still. The others bow and scrape, and 
leave the room, and the two are alone-alone, for what 
am I? 'Vhat if a dog hear great people speak? No, it 
is no matter! 
"There is all still for a Ii ttle while, and I watch her 
face as she lean over the rail and look down at him; it is 
like stone that aches, and hcr eycs stare and stare at 
him. lIe look up at her and scowl; then he laugh, 
with a toss of the finger, and sit down. All at once he 
put his hand on his sword, and gnash his teeth. 
"Then she speak down to him, her voice ver' quiet. 
, Argand,' she say, , you are more a man drunk than sober. 
Argand,' she go on, 'ycars ago, they said you were a brave 
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man; you fight well, you do good work for the King, 
your name goes with a sweet sound to Versailles. You 
had only your sword and my poor fortune and me then- 
that is all; but you were a man. You had ambition, so 
had 1. What can a woman do? You had your sword, 
your Coulltry, the King's service. I had beauty; I wanted 
power-ah yes, power, that was the thing! But I was 
Joung and a fool; you were older. Yon talked fine 
things then, but you had a. base heart, so llluch baser than 
mine. . . . I n1Ïght have been a good WOll1an. I was a 
fool, and weak, and vain, but you were base-so base- 
coward and betrayer, you!' 
"At that m'sieu' start up and snatch at his sworù, 
and speak out between his teeth, 'By God, I will kill 
you to-night!' She sluile cold and hard, and say, , K 0, 
no, you will not; it is too late for killing; that should 
have been done before. You sold your right to kill long 
ago, Argand Cournal. Yon have been close friends with 
the man who gave me power, and you golù.' Then she 
get fierce. ' \\
ho gave you gold before he gave me })ower, 
traitor?' Like that she speak. 'Do yon never think 
of what you have lost?' 'rhen she break out in a laugh. 

 Pah! Listen: if there Inust be killing, why not be the 
great Uoman-drunk!' 
" Then she laugh so hard a laugh, and turn away, and 
go quick by D1e and not see me. She step into the dark, 
and he sit down in a chair, and look straight in front of 
him. I do not stir, and after a lninute she conle back 
sof', and peep down, her face aU di1Ìeren'. '...lrganù! 
Argand !' she say yer' tender and low, , if-if-if '-like 
that. But just then he Boe the broken watch on the 
floor, and he stoop, "ith a laugh, and pick up the }}ieces; 
then he get a candle and look on the floor everywhere for 
the jewph" anù he pick them up, und put theTn awa.y one 
by one in hi
 !)urse like a miser. He keep on looking, 
M 
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and once the fire of the candle burn his beard, and he 
swear, and she stare anù stare at hiIn. lIe sit down at the 
table, and look at the jewels and laugh to himself. 'rhen 
she draw herself up, and shake, and put her hands to her 
eyes, and,' O'est jini! c'est jini!' she whisper, and that 
is all. 
"When she is gone, after a little time he change-ah, 
he change much. lIe go to a table and pour out a great 
bowl of wine, and then another, and he drink then1 both, 
and he begin to walk up and down the floor. lIe sway 
now and then, but he keep on for a long tin1e. Once a 
servant come, but he wave hinl away, anù he scowl and 
talk to hinlself, and shut the doors and lock them. Then 
he walk on and on. At last he sit down, and he face me. 
In front of him are candles, and he stare between them, 
and stare and stare. I sit and watch, and I feel a pity. 
I hear him say, , Antoinette! Antoinette! l\Iy dear An- 
toinette! 'Ve are lost forever, Iny Antoinette!' Then 
he take the purse from his pocket, and throw it up to the 
balcony where I arn. 'Pretty sins,' he say, 'follow the 
sinner!' It lie there, and it have sprung open, and I can 
see the jewels shine, but I not touch it-no. Well, he sit 
there long-long, and his face get gray and his cheeks all 
hollow. 
"I hear the clock strike one! t
vo! t!tree! four! 
Once some one come and try the door, but go away 3gain, 
and he never stir; he is like a dead man. ..A.t last I fall 
asleep. When I wake up, he still sit there, but his head 
lie in his arms. I look round. Ah, it is not a fine sight 
-no. The candles burn so low, and there is a smell of 
wick, and the grease runs here and there down the great 
candlesticks. Upon the floor, this place and that, is a 
card, and pieces of paper, and a scarf, and a broken 
glass, and something that shine by a small table. This is 
a picture in a little gold frame. On all the tables stand 
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glasses, some full and some eD1pty, of wine. And just as 
the dawn come in through the tall windows, a cat crawl 
out froIn son1cwhcre, all vcr' thin and shy, and walk 
across the Hoor; it makcs thc room look so nUlCh alone. 
At last it COlllC and move against m'sieu's legs, and he 
lift his head and look down at it, and nod, and say 
sODlcthing which I not hear. After that he get up, and 
pull himself togcther with a shake, and walk down the 
room. Then he see the little gold picture on the tloor 
which some drunk young officer drop, and he pick it up 
and look at it, and walk again. ' Poor fool!' he say, and 
look at the picture again. ' Poor fool! 'rill he curse her 
SOlllC day-a child with a face like that? Ah!' And he 
throw the picture down. Then he walk away to the 
doors, unlock thcm, and go onto Soon I steal away 
through thc panels, and out of the palace ver' quiet, and 
go homc. Rut I can see that room in nlY n1Ïnd." 
Again thc jailer hurried V oban. There was no excuse 
for him to rcmain longer; so I gave him a message to 
Alixe, and slipped into his hand a transcript from my 
journal. Then he left me, and I sat and thought upon 
the strange events of the evening which he had described 
to ll1e. That he was bcnt on mischief I fclt sure, but how 
it would come, what wcre his })lans, I could not guess. 
'rhen suddenly thcre flashed into DIY mind my words to 
him, " blow us all to picces," and his consternation and 
strange cagerncss. It caD1e to THC suddenly: he meant 
to blow up the Intendance. ,rhcn? Aud how? It 
seemed absurd to think of it. Y ct--yct- Thc grÜu 
humour of the thing posscsscù lllO, and I sat. back and 
laughcd hcartily. 
In thc midst of my mirth the cell door opencd and let 
in Doltaire. 
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IN THE CHA}IBER OF TORTURE. 


I STARTED from my seat; we bowed, and, stretching 
out a hand to the fire, Doltaire said, " Ah, Iny captain, 
we meet too seldom. Let me see: five months-ah yes, 
neady five months. Believe me, I have not breakfasted 
so heartily since. You are looking 01der-01der. So]ituùe 
to the active n1ind is not to be eadured alone--no." 
".l\Ionsieur ])oltaire is the surgeon to my so1itudc," 
said 1. 
" II'm !" he answered, "a jail surgeon merely. .And 
that brings me to a point, monsieur. I have had letters 
from France. rrhe Grande Marquise-I may as well be 
frank with you-womanlike, yearns violently for those 
sil1y letters which you hold. She would sell our France 
for then1. rrhere is a chance for yon who would serve 
yonr country so. Serve it, and yourself-and me. We 
have no news yet as to your ùoom, but be sure it is cer- 
tain. La Pompaùour knows aU, and if you are stubborn, 
twenty deaths were too few. I can save you little longer, 
even were it my will so to do. For myself, the great lady 
girds at me for being so poor an agent. You, monsieur" 
-he smiled whimsically-I.' will agree that I have been 
persistent-and intelligent." 
" So much so," rejoined I, "as to be intrusive." 
He smiled again. "If La Pompadour could hear you.. 
Bhe would understand why I prefer the live amusing lion 
to the dead dog. When you are gone, I shall be incon- 
solable. I am a born inquisitor." 
" You were born for better things t.han this," I an- 
swered. 
fIe took a seat and mused for a moment. "For larger 
things, you mean," was his reply. "Perhaps-perhaps. 
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I have one gift of the strong man-I a.ffi inexorable when 
I Inake for my end. As a general, I would pour men into 
the maw of ùeath as corn into the hopper, if that would 
build a bridge to n1Y end. You call to mind how those 
Spaniards conquered the 
Iexique city which was all canals 
like Venice? They fill(>ù the wa.terways with shattered 
hou8es and the bodies of their enernies, a
 they fought 
their way to 110ntezun1a's valace. So I would know not 
pity if I had a great cause. In anything vital I woula. 
have success at all cost, and to get, destroy as I went-if 
I were a great Illan." 
I thought with horror of his pursuit of my dear Alixe. 
"I anI your hunter," had been his words to her, and I 
knew not what had happened in all these months. 
"If you were a great man, you should have the best 
prerogative of greatness," I rernarked quietly. 
"And what is that? Some excellent Jnoral, I doubt 
not," was the rejoinder. 
." 
Iercy," I replied. 
" Tush!" he retorted, "mercy is for the fireside, not 
for the throne. In great causes, what is a screw of tyranny 
here, a bolt of oppression there, or a few thousand lives! " 
lIe suddenly got to his feet, and, looking into the distance, 
m1.de a swift motion of his hand, his eyes half closed, his 
brows brooding and firm. "I should look beyond the 
moment, the year, or the generation. 'Vhy fret because 
the hour of death comes sooner than we looked for? In 
the movement of the ponrl('rous car son1e honest folk 
must be ('rnsh('(l by the wickea wlwe1s. No, no, in large 
affairs there mnst be no thought of the detail of nli
cry, 
else what shonld be done in the world! lIe who is the 
strongest shall survivc, and he alone. It is all conflict- 
sl!. F'or when conflict ceasp:-;, and tho
(> who could und 
should be great spcnù their time cha.sing bu tterftie8 anlong 
the fountains, there comes miaslna and their doom. Mercy? 
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Mercy? No, no: for none but the poor and sick and over- 
ridden, in time of peace; in time of war, Inercy for none., 
pity nowhere, till the joybells ring the great man home." 
"But Inercy to women always," said I, "in war or 
peace. " 
lie withdrew his eyes as if fronl a distant prospect, 
and they dropped to the stove, where I had corn parch.. 
ing. He nodded, as if amused, but did not answer at once, 
and taking f!'om my hand the feather with which I stirred 
the corn, softly whisked some off for himself, and sn1iled 
at the remaining kernels as they danced upon the hot iron. 
After a little while he said, "'V omen? W omen should 
have all that men can give then1. Beautiful things should 
adorn them; no nUln should set his hand in cruelty on 
a woman-after she is his. Before-before? 'Voman is 
wilful, and sometimes we wring her 11eart that we may 
afterwards comfort it." 
" Your views have somewhat changed," I answered. 
" I mind when you talked less sweetly." 
lIe shrugged a shoulder. "That Ulan is lost who keeps 
one mind concerning woman. I will trust the chastity of 
no woman, yet I will trust her virtue-if I have her heart. 
They are a foolish tribe, and all are vulnerable in their 
vanity. 'fhey are of consequence to lnan, but of no con- 
sequence in state n1atters. 'Vhen they meddle there we 
have La Pompadour and war with England, and Captain 
1tIoray in the Bastile of New France." 
" Yon come from a court, monsieür, which believes in 
nothing, not even in itself." 
" I come froIn a conrt," he rejoined, " which has made 
a gospel of artifice, of frivolity a creed; buying the toys 
for folly with the savings of the poor. Ilis Inost Christian 
Majesty has set the fashion of continual silliness and uni. 
versallove. lIe begets children in the peasant's oven and 
in the chamber of Charlemagne alike. And we are all 
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good subjects of the King. Weare brilliant, exquisite, 
brave, and naughty; and for us there is no to-morrow." 
" Nor for France," I suggested. 
lIe laughed, as he rolled a kernel of parched corn on 
his tongue. " Tut, tut! that is another thing. ,r e are 
the fa:;hion of an hour, but France is a fact as stubborn 
as thp natures of you English; for beyond stubbornness 
and your Shakespeare you have little. Down among the 
moles, in the pea
ants' huts, the spirit of France never 
changes-it is always the same; it is for all time. You 
English, nor all others, you can not blowout that candle 
which is the spirit of France. I remember the Abbé 
Bobon preaching once upon the words, , The spirit of man 
is the candle of the Lord'; well, the spirit of France is 
the candle of Europe, and you English will be its screen 
o3gainst the blowing out, though in spasms of stupidity 
yon flaunt the extinguisher. You-you have no imagina- 
tion, no passion, no temperament, no poetry. Yet I am 
wrong. The one thing you havo-" 
lIe broke off, nodding his head in anluscn1ent. " Yes, 
you have, but it is a secret. You English are the true 
lovers, we French the true poets; and I will tell you why. 
You are a race of conlrades, the French, of gentlemen; you 
cleave to a thing, we to an idea; you love a wonlan best when 
she is nea.r, we when 
he is away; you make a T3mance of 
ma.rriage, we of intrigue; you feed upon yourselves, ,,"e 
upon the world; J.ou have fever in your blood, we in our 
brains; you uelie"c the world Was rnade in seven days, we 
have llO God; you would fight for the seven days, we would 
figh t for the danseusp on a bonbon box. The world will 
say' fi{\ ! ' at us and love us; it will respect JOu and hato 
yon. That is the law and the gospel," he added, smiling. 
" Perfect respect casteth out love," said T ironi{"'ally. 
lIe waved his fingers in approv
t1. "By the Lord, but 
yon are pungent now' and then!" he answered; " cabined 
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here you are less material. By the time you are chastened 
unto heaven you will be too companionable to lose." 
.., \rhen is that hour of completed chastening?" 1 
asked. 
"Never," he said, "if you will oblige me with those 
letters." 
"
-'or a man of genius you discern but slowly," re- 
torted I. 
"Discern your amazing stubbornness?" he asked. 
"Why should you play at n1artyr, when your talent is 
COD1mercial ? You have no gifts for n1artyrdom but 
wooden tenacity. Pshaw! the leech has that. Y Oll mis- 
take your calling." 
"And you yours," I answered. " This is a poor game 
you play, and losing it you lose all. La POlnpadour will 
pay according to the goods you bring." 
lie answered with an amusing candor: "Why, yes, 
yon are partly in the right. But ,vhen La Pompadour 
and I COll1C to our final reckoning, when it is a question 
who can topple ruins rounù the King quickest, his n1Ïs- 
treES or his' cousin,' there will be tales to tell." 
lIe got up, and walked to and fro in the cell, musing, 
and his face grew darker and darker. " Your )Ionmouth 
was a fool," he said. "lie struck from the boundaries; 
the blow should fall in the very chambers of t.he King." 
lIe 'put a finger Inusillgly upon his lip. "I see-I see 
how it could be done. :Full of danger, but brilliant, bril- 
liant and bold ! Yes, yes . . . yes!" 'rhen all at once 
he seeD1ed to come out of a dream, and laughed ironieally. 
" There it is," he said; "there is my case. I have the 
idea, but I will not strike; it is not worth the doing nl1- 
iess I'm driven to it. We arc brave enough, we idlers," 
he went on; "we die with an air-all artifice, artifice! 
Yet of late I have had ùrealns. Now that is nùt 
well. It if:1 foolish to dream, and I had long since ceased 
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to do so. But somehow all the rr
ad fancies of my youth 
come back. This dreanl will go, it will not last; it is- 
my fate, D1Y doom," he added lightly, "or what JOu 
will ! " 
I knew, alas, too well where his thoughts were hang- 
ing, and I loathed him anew; for, as he hinted, his was 
a pas;:;ion, not a deep, abiding love. IIis will was not 
strcnger than the general turpitude of his nature. As if 
he had divined D1Y thought, he said, " 
Iy will is stronger 
than any passion that I have; I can never plead weakness 
in the day of my judgment. I am deliberate. When I 
choose evil it is because I love it. I could be an anchor- 
ite; I am, as I said-what you will." 
" You are a conscienceless villain, monsieur." 
" ,rho salves not his soul," he added, with a dry smile, 
"who will play his game out as he began; who repents 
nor ever will repent of anything; who sees for him and you 
some interesting n10ments yet. Let me make one now," 
and he drew from his pocket a packet. lIe smiled hate- 
fully as he handed it to me, and said, " 
ome books which 
monsieur once lent ]\[aden10iselle ])u varney-poems, I 
bp1ieve. )f:ulen1oiselle found thenl yesterday, and desired 
DlC to fetch them to you; and r obligûd her. I had the 
pleasure of glancing through the books before she rolled 
them up. She ùade D1e say that monsieur might find 
them useful in his captivity. She has a tender heart-- 
even to the worst of crilninals." 
I felt a strange churning in n1Y throat, but with conl- 
posnre 1 took the books, and said," l\ladenloiselle Duvar- 
ney chooses distinguislwd 1l1essengers." 
" I t is a distinction to aid. her in her charities," he 
}"pplicù. 
I could. not at all conceive what was meant. The 
packet hung in my hands like lead. 'rhere was a nlystery 
I could not solve. I would not for an instant think what 
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he meant to convey by 
 look-that her choice of him to 
carry back my gift to her was a final repulse of past 
advances I had made to her, a corrective to my romantic 
memories. I would not believe that, not for one fleeting 
second. Perhaps, I said to myself, it was a rnse of this 
scoundrel. But again, I put that from me, for I did not 
think he would stoop to little meannesses, no matter how 
vile he was in great things. I assumed indifference to the 

atter, laying the packet down upon my couch, and say- 
ing to him, "You will convey my thanks to l\Iademoiselle 
Duvarney for these books, whose chief value lies in the 
honourable housing they have had." 
He smiled provokingly; no doubt he was thinking 
that my studied compliment smelt of the oil of solitude. 
"And add-shall I-your compliments that they should 
have their airing at the hands of )Ionsieur Doltaire?" 
" I shall pay those con1pliments to 
Ionsieur Doltaire 
himself one day," I replied. 
He waved his fingers. "The sentiments of one of the 
poems were commendable, fanciful. I remmnber it "-he 
put a finger to his lip-" let DIe see." He stepped towards 
the packet, but I made a sign of interference-how grate- 
ful was I of this afterwarùs !-and he drew back courte- 
ously. "Ah well," he said, "I have a fair memory; I 
can, I think, recall the morsel. It in1prcssed me. I 
could not think the author an Englishman. It runs 
thus," and with admirable grace he recited the words: 


" 0 flower of all the world, 0 flower of all ! 
The garùen where thou dwellest is so fair, 
Thou art so goodly, anù so queenly tall, 
Thy sweetness spatters sweetness eW'I.ywhere, 
o flower of all ! 


"0 flower of all the years, 0 flower of all ! 
A day besiùe thee is a
day of days; 
Thy voice is softer than the throstle's call, 
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There is not song enough to sing thy praise, 
o flower of all ! 
" 0 flower of all the years, 0 flower of all ! 
I seek thee in thy garden, and I dare 
To love thee; and though my deserts be small, 
Thou art the only flower I would wear, 
o flower of all ! " 


" Now that," he said, " is the romantic, almost the Ar- 
cadian, spirit. 'Ve have lost it, but it lingers like son1e 
good scent in the folds of lace. I t is also bu t artifice, yet 
so is the lingering perfume. When it hung in the flower 
it was lost after a day's life, but when gathered and dis- 
tilled into an essence it becornes, through artifice, an 
abiding sweetness. So with your song there. It is the 
spirit of devotion, gathered, it Illay be, from a thousand 
flowers, and made into an essence, which is offered to one 
only. It iB not the worship of this one, but the worship 
of a thousand distilled at last to one tlelicate liturgy. So 
much for sentiment," he continued. " Upon n1Y soul, 
Captain 
[oray, yon are a Loon. I lov(' to have you caged. 
I shall watch yonr distressed carecr to its dose with (leep 
sera tiny. Yon awl I arc wholly different, hut you arc 
interesting. Yon never (
onld be great. Parùon the ego- 
tisln, hut it is truth. Your lu.aill works heavily, you arc 
too tenacious of your conscience, you are a. blunderer. 
10u will al ways sow, and others will reap." 
I waved my hand in deprecation, for I was in no mood 
for further talk, and I made no answer. lIe smiled at 
me, ana said, " 'VeIl, since you douLt my theories, let us 
COOle, as yonr Hhakesp(':u'e says, to Trecnha. . . . If you 
will upcornl'any fit}," 11(\ added, as he Opt'IlClI IllY cpll door 
anù Inotioncd HIe courtt'uu:.;ly to go ollt
id(". T tlr(\w lH1C'k, 
and he said, "rrhere is no need to JlP
itatt'; 1 go to show 
you only what will interest yon." 
We passed in silenel' through the corridors, two scnti- 
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nels attending, and at last came into a large square room, 
wherein stood three men with hands tied over their heads 
against the wall, their faces twitching with pain. I drew 
back in astonishment, for, standing before them, were Ga- 
bord and another soldier. Doltaire ordered from the room 
the soldier and my two sentinels, and motioned me to one 
of two chairs set in the middle of the floor. 
Presently his face becan1e hard and cruel, and he said 
to the tortured prisoners, " Yon will need to speak the 
truth, and promptly. I have an order to do with you what 
I will. Hear me. Three nights ago, as l\[ademoiselle 
Du varney was returning from the house of a friend beside 
the Intendance, she was set upon by you. A cloak was 
thrown over her head, she was carried to a carriage, where 
two of you got inside with her. Some gentlemen and my- 
self were coming that way. We heard the lady's cries, 
and two gave chase to the carriage, while one followed 
the others. By the help of soldier Gabord here you all 
were captured. You have hung where you are for two 
days, and now I shall have you whipped. "'hen that is 
done, you shan tell your story. If you do not speak truth, 
you shall be whipped again, and then hung. Ladies shall 
have safety froln rognes ]ike you." 
Alixe's danger told in these concise words nlnde nle, I 
am sure, turn pale; but Doltnire did not see it, he was en- 
gaged with the prisoners. As I thought and wondered 
four soldiers were brought in, and the men werc nlade 
ready for the lash. In vain they pleaded they would tell 
their story at once. Doltaire would not listen; the whip- 
ping first, and their story after. Soon th
ir backs "cre 
bared, their faC'es ,vere turned to the wall, and, as G abort] 
with harsh voice counted, the lashes were HlCrcilessly laid 
on. There was a horrible fa
('inatjon in watching the skin 
corrugate under the cords, rippling away in red and pur- 
ple blotches, the grooves in the flesh crossing and recross- 
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ing, the raw misery spreading from the hips to the shoul- 
òers. Now and again J)oltaire drew ou t a Lox allù took a 
pinch of snut!, and once, coolly and curiously, he walked 
up to the IllO:st stalwart prisoner and felt his pUlse, then 
to the weakest, who
e limbs and body had stiffened as 
though dead. " 
YÙlety-sel'en! jYÙlety-ei'gltt! .1\
inety- 
nine! " growled Ca.bon1, and then canw Doltaire's voice: 
"Stop ! Now fetch sonlC brandy." 
'fhe prisoners were loosened, and Do1taire spoke sharp- 
ly to a soldier who was roughly pulling one lllan's shirt 
over the excoriated back. Brandy was given by CaboI'd, 
and the prisoners stood, a Il10st pitiful sight, the weakest 
Ii vid. 
" Now tell your story," said Doltaire to this last. 
'rhe man, with broken voice and breath catching, said 
that they had erred. They had been hired to kidnap !t[a- 
dame Cournal, not )IademoiselJe Duvarney. 
Doltaire's eyes flashed. "I see, J see," he said aside to 
Ine. "The wretch speaks tru th." 
" 'Vho was yonI' master? " he asked of the sturdiest of 
the villains; and he was told that 
Ionsieur Cournal had 
engaged them. 'ro the ql1e
tion what was to be done with 
)Iadarne Cournal, another answered that she was to be 
waylaid as she was coming fron1 the Intendance, kid- 
napped, and hurried to a, nunnery, there to be inlpri
ollell 
fur life. 
Voltaire sat for a mOInent, looking at the 11len in 
silence. " Yon are not to hang," he said at last; "but 
ten days hence, '.vhcn yon have had one hundred la:ìhcs 
11lOro, yon shall go free. Fifty for you," he continued to 
the weakest, who haa first told the story. 
" Not fifty, nor one! " was the shrill reply, and, being 
unbound, the prisoner snatched sonlething from a bench 
ncar, there was a flash of steel, and he caIIlC huddling ill 
a lll'ap on the floor, nluttering a malediction on the world.. 
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" There was some bravery in that," said Doltaire, look. 
ing at the dead U1an. "If he has friends, hand over the 
body to then1. rrhis matter Inust not be Rpoken of-at 
your peril," he added sternly. "Give thenl food and 
brandy." 
Then he acconlpanied me to my cell, anù opened the 
door. I passed in, and he was about going without a worù, 
when on a sudden his old nonchalance came back, and he 
said : 
" I promised yon a matter of interest. Yon have had 
it. Gather philosophy from this: you may with in1punity 
buy anything from a knave and fool except his nuptial 
bed. He throws the money in your face some day." 
So saying he plunged in thought again, and left me. 


XVI. 


BE SAIKT OR IMP. 


IMMEDIATELY I opened the packet. As Doltaire had 
said, the two books of poen1s I had lent Alixe were there, 
and between the pages of one lay a letter addressed to 
me. It was, indeed, a daring thing to make DoItaire 
her messenger. But she trusted to his habits of cour- 
tesy; he had no small meannesses-he was no spy or 
thief. 


DEAR ROBERT (the letter ran): I know not if this 
will eyer reach you, for I am about to try a perilous thing, 
even to Inake )Iûnsienr Doltaire my letter-carrier. Bold 
as it is, I hope to bring it through safely. 
You must know that my mother now makes 
Ionsieur 
Doltaire welcome to our home, for his great talents and 
persuasion have so worked upon her that she believes him 
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not so black as he is painted. 1fy father, too, is not un- 
Inoved by his aInazillg aùdress and complaisance. I do 
not think he often cares to use his arts-he is too indo- 
lent; but with nlY father, nlY mother, and my sister he 
ha::; set in motion all his resources. 
Robert, all Versailles is here. This 
Ionsieur Doltaire 
spcaks for it. I know not if every court in the world is 
the same, but if so, I aIU at hcart no courtier; though 
1 love the sparkle, the sharp play of wit and word, the 
vcry touch-and-go of wcapons. I am in love with life, 
awl I wish to live to be old, vcry old, that I will have 
known it all, from helplessne
s to helplessncss again, miss- 
ing nothing, even though nluch be sad to feel and bear. 
Robert, I should have gone on nlany years, seeing little, 
knowing little, I think, if it had not been for you and for 
your troubles, which are mine, and for this love of ours, 
cherished in the midst of sorrows. Georgette is now as 
old as when I first came to love you, and you .were thrown 
into the citadel, and yct, in fceling and experience, I anI 
ten years older than she; ana necessity has made me 
wisor. Ah, if necessity would but make me happy too, 
by giving yon your liberty, that on these many miseries 
endurcd we might set up a sure hOTno! I wonder if you 
think-if you think of tha.t: a little homo awa.y from all 
these wars, aloof froIll vpxing things. 
But there! all too plainly I :un showing you my heart. 
Yet it is so good a cOIl1fort to speak on paper to yon, in 
this silence here. Can you guess where i
 that here, Rob- 
ert? It is not the Château. St. Louis-no. [t is not the 
manor. It is the château, dear Chåtean Alixe - n1Y 
father has callcd it that-on the i
l.Lnd of Orleans. rr'hree 
days ago T was sick at hcart, tircd of all the jnnketings 
and fcastings, and I beggcd my 1I10ther to fetch nw h(\r(1, 
though it is yet but early spring, and snow i:.; on the 
ground. 
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First, you must know that this new chàteau JS built 
upon, and is joined to, the ruins of an old oUc', owned long 
years ago by the Baron of Beaugard, whose .strange history 
you must learn some day, out of the papers we have found 
here. I begged my father not to tear the old portions of 
the manor down, but, using the first foundations, put up 
a house half castle and half manor. Pictures of the old 
manor were found, and so we have a place that is no 
patchwork, but a renewal. I made lllY father give ll1e the 
old surviving part of the building for my own, and so it is. 
It is all set on high ground abutting on the .water 
almost at the point where I am, and I have the river in 
my sight all day. Now, think yourself in the new build- 
ing. You come out of a dining-hall, hung all about with 
horns and weapons and shields and snch bravery, go 
through a dark, narrow passage, and then down a step or 
two. You open a door, bright light breaks on your eyes, 
then two stêps lower, and you are here with Ine. Yon 
might have gone outside the dining-hall upon a stone 
terrace, and so have COll1e along to tho deep window 'where 
I sit so often. You may think of D1e hiding in the cur- 
tains, watching you, though you knew it not till JOU 
touched the window and I CaIne out quietly, startling you, 
so that your heart woulù beat beyond counting! 
As I look up towards the window, the thing first in 
sight is the cage, with the little bird '" hich canle to ll1e in 
the cathedral the morning my brother got lease of life 
again: you do remember-is it not so? It never goes from 
my room, and though I have come here but for a week I 
mullied the cage well and brought it oyer; and there the 
bird swings and sings the long day through. I have 
heaped the window-seats with soft furs, and one of these 
I prize most rarely. It was a gift-and whose, think you? 
Even a poor soldier's. You see I have not all friends 
among the great folk. I often lie upon that soft robe of 
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sable-ay, sable, 
Iaster Ilobert-anù think of him who 
gave it to me. Now I know you are jealous, anù I can 
see your eyes flash up. But you shall at once be soothed. 
It id no other than Gabord's gift. lie is now of the Gov- 
ernor's body-guard, and I think is by no meallS happy, 
and woulù prefer service with the )larquis ùe )lontcahn, 
who goes not cOInfortably with the Intendant. and the 
Governor. 
One day Gaborù came to our house on the ran1parts, 
and, asking for me, blundered out," .1'\ho, what shall a 
soldier do with sables? They are for gentles anù for 
wren
 to snuggle in. IIere con1es a Ilussian count over- 
sea, and gocs mad in tavern. IIere comes Gabord, and 
saves count from ruddy crest for kissing the wrong 
wench. Then count falls on Gabord'8 neck, and kisses 
both his ears, and gives him sables, and crosses oversea 
again; and so good-bye to count and his foolery. And 
sables shall be nla'm'selle's, if she will have them." lIe 
n1ight have sold the thing for n1any louis, and yet he 
brought it to n1e; and he would not go till he had seen 
me sitting on it, Inuffiing IUY hands and face in the 
soft fur. 
Just now, as I aln writing, I glance at the table where 
I sit-a small brown tablc of oak, carved with the name of 
Félise, Baroness of lleaugard. She sat here; and SOIHe 
day, when you hear her story, you will know why I begged 
:r.ladame Lotbinièrc to give it to me in exchange for an- 
other, once the King's. Carved, too, beneath her name, 
are the words, "0 tarry t!tou the Lord's leisure." 
And now you shall laugh with n1e at a droll thing 
Georgette has given me to wipe n1Y pen upon. There are 
three little circles of deerskin and one of ruby velvet, 
stitched together in the centre. Then, standing on the 
vel vet is a yellow wooden chick, with little eyes of beads, 
anù a little wooden bill stuck in most quaintly, and a 
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head that twists like a weathercock. I t has such a piquant 
silliness of look that I laugh at it most heartily, and I 
have an alnlost elfish fun in smearing its downy fcathers. 
I am sure you did not think I could be amused so easily. 
You shall see this silly chick one day, humorously ugly 
and all daubed with ink. 

rhere is a low couch in one corner of the room, and 
just above- hangs a picture of my mother. In another 
corner is a little shelf of books, among them two which I 
have studied constantly since you were put in prison- 
your great Shakespeare, and the writings of one }rlr. 
Addison. I had few means of studying at first, so diffi- 
cult it seemed, and all the words sounded hard; but there 
is here, as you know, your countryman, one Lieutenant 
Stevens of Rogers's Rangers, a prisoner, and he has helped 
me, and is ready to help you when the tin1e comes for 
stirring. I teach him French; and though I do not talk 
of you, he tells me in what esteem you are held in Vir- 
ginia and in Englanù, and is not slow to praise you on 
his own account, which makes me more forgiving when 
he would come to sentiment! 
In another corner is my spinning-wheel, and there 
stands a harpsichord, just where the soft snn senùs in 
a ribbon of light; and I will prescntly play for you 
a pretty song. I wonder if you can hear it? 'Vherc 
I shall sit at the harpsichord the belt of sunlight will fall 
across my shoulder, and, looking through the window, J 
I shall see your prison there on the IIeights; the silver 
flag with its gold lilies on the Château St. Louis; the 
great guns of the citadel; and far off at Beauport the 
Manor House and garden which you and I know so well, 
anà the Falls of 
Iontmorenci, falling like white flowing 
hair from the tall cliff. 
"î ou will care to know of how these months have been 
spent, and what news of note there is of the fighting be- 
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tween our countries. No matters of great consequence 
have come to our ears, save that it is thought your navy 
may descenù on Louisburg; that Ticonderoga is also to 
be set upon, and Quebec to be besieged in the coming 
summer. From France the news is various. Now, Fred- 
erick of Prussia and England defeat the allies, France, 
Russia, and Austria; now, they, as 
Ionsieur Doltaire says, 
"send the great Prussian to verses and the lnegrims." 
For my own part, I am ever glad to hear that our cause is 
victorious, and letters that my brother writes me rouse all 
nlY ardour for my country. J uste has grown in place and 
favour, and in his latest letter he says that l\Ionsieur Dol- 
taire's voice has got hin1 n1uch advancement. He also re- 
In arks that l\Ionsicur DoItaire has reputation for being one 
of the most reckless, clever, and cynical men in France. 
Things that he has said are quoted at ball and rout. Yet 
the King is angry with him, and La Pompadour's caprice 
may send him again to the Bastile. These things J uste 
heard from Ð' Argenson, l\finister of 'Var, through his 
secretary, with whom he is friendly. 
I will now do what I never thoJlght to do: I will 
senù you here some extracts from my journal, which will 
disclose to you the secrets of a girl's troubled heart. 
Some folk might say that I am unmaidenly in this. But 
I eare not, I fear not. 


December 24. I was with l{obert to-day. I let him 
see what trials I had had with )Ionsieur Dolt-Lire, and 
what '\\ ere like to come. It hurt me to tell him, yet it 
would have hurt me more to withhold them. I aln hurt 
whichever way it goes. \Ionsieur Doltaire rouses the 
worst parts of nlC. On the one hand I detest him for his 
hatred of Robert, and for his evil life, yet on the other I 
must needs admire him for his many graces-why are not 
the graces of the wicked horrible ?-for his singular abili- 
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ties, and because, gamester though he may be, he IS no 
public robber. Then, too, the melancholy of his birth and 
history claim some sympathy. Sometimes when I listen 
to him speak, hear the aln10st piquant saùness of his words, 
watch the spirit of isolation which, by design or other- 
wise, shows in him, for the Inon1ent I alll conscious of a 
pity or an interest which I flout in wiscr hours. This i
 
his art, the deep danger of his personality. 
To-night he came, and with many fine phrases wished 
us a happy day to-n10rrow, and most deftly worked upon 
my mother and Georgette by looking round and speaking 
with a quaint sort of raillery-half pensive, it was-of the 
peace of this home-life of ours; and, indeed, he did it so 
inimitably that I was not sure how much was false and 
how much true. I tried to avoid him to-day, but my 
mother constantly made private speech between us easy. 
At last he had his way, and then I was not sorry; for 
Georgette was listening to him with more colour than she 
is wont to wear. I would rather see her in her grave than 
with her hand in his, her sweet life in his power. She is 
unschooled in the ways of the world, and she never will 
know it as I now do. IIow an1 I sounding all the depths! 
Can a won1an walk the dance with evil, and be no worse 
for it by-and-bye ? Yet for a cause, for a cause! What 
can I do? I can not say, "
fonsienr Doltaire, you nlust 
not speak wi th me, or talk with me; you are a plague- 
spot." No, I must even follow this path, so it but lead at 
last to Robert and his safety. 

Ionsieur, having me alone at last, said to TI1e, " I have 
kept my word as to the little boast: this Captain 
[oray 
still lives." 
" You are not greater than I thought," said I. 
Re professed to see but one Ineanillg in my words, and 
answered, "It was, then, mere whinl to see me do this 
thing, a lady's curious Inind, eh? 
Iy faith, I think your 
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sex are the true scientists: you try experiment for no 
other rea
on than to see effect." 
" Yon forget my deep interest in Captain }Ioray," said 
I, with airy boldness. 
lIe laughed. lIe was disarmed. Irow could he think 
I meant it! ")Iy imagination halts," he rejoined. " 
Ii]-. 
leniulll COn1es when JOu are interested. And yet," he 
continued, "it is my one anlbition to interest you, and I 
will do it, or I will say my prayers no more." 


"But how can that be done no more, 
\Vhich ne 'er was ùone before'" 


I retorted, railing at him, for I feared to take him se. 
riously. 
"There you wrong me," he said. "I am devout; I 
am a lover of the Scriptures-their beauty haunts me; I 
go to ma
s-its dignity affects me; and I have prayed, as 
in my youth I wrote verses. It is not a nlatter of mo- 
rality, but of temperament. ./t n1an n1ay be religious and 
yet be evil. Satan fell, but he belipved and he admired, 
as the English )[iIton wisely shows it." 
I was most glad that my father came betwe
n us at 
that mon1ent; hnt before monsieur Jeft, he said to nH\ 
" 'Y' on have challenged me. Beware: t have begun this 
chase. Yet I would rather be vour follower, rather have 
your arrow in mc, than be your hunter." lIe said it with 
a sort of warmth, which I knew WaS a glow in his senses 
Inerely; 11(1 W:l8 heaterl with his own eloqnen('e. 
" 'fait," returned I. "ì
 on havc heard the story of 
King Artw
?" 
IT e tilonght a InOJlwnt. "X 0, 110. I l1CV(1r was a ('hild 
a
 otlll'r ehildr(,l1. I wa
 always cOJnrade to tIt(' imp
." 
"J{ing .Artu
," s;till T," was n10st fond of hunting." 
(It is but a l('gcnù with its Hloral, a
 YOI1 know.) u [t wa.s 
forbidùcn by the priests to hunt while IllaSS was being said. 
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One day, at the lifting of the host, the King, hearing a 
hound bay, rushed out, and gathered his pack together; 
but as they went, a whirlwind caught them up into the 
air, where they continue to this day, following a lonely 
trail, never resting, and all the game t.hey get is one fly 
every seventh year. And now, when all on a sudden at 
night you hear the trees and leaves and the sleepy birds 
and crickets stir, it is the old King hunting-for the fox 
he never gets." 
1tlonsieur looked at me with curious intentness. " You 
have a great gift," he said; "you make your point by al- 
lusion. I follow you. But see: when I am blown into tile 
air I shall not ride alone. Happiness is the fox we rido 
to cover, you and I, though we find but a firefly in the 
end. " 
"A poor reply," I remarked easily; "not worthy of 
you." 
"As worthy as I am of you," he rejoined; then he 
kissed my hand. "I will see you at mass to-morrow." 
Unconsciously, I rubbed the hand he kissed with my 
hand kerchief. 
"I am not to be provoked," he said. "It is much to 
have you treat my kiss with consequence." 


March 25. No news of Robert all this month. Ga- 
bord has been away in Þ.fontreal. I see V oban only now 
and then, and he is strange in manner, and can do noth- 
ing. Þ.lathilde is better-so still and desolate, yet not 
wild; but her nlemory is all gone, save for that" Fran- 
çois Bigot is a devil." 
! y father has taken anew a strong 
dislike to 
fonsieur 1)01 taire, because of talk that is 
abroad concerning hinl and l\Iaùalne CournaI. I once 
thought she was nluch sinned against, but now I aln sure 
she is not to be defended. She is most defiant, though 
people dare not shut their doors against her. A cha.nge 
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seemed to come over her all at once, and over her husband 
also. He is now gloomy and taciturn, now foolishly gay, 
yet he is little seen with the Intendant, as before. llow- 
ever it be, )Ionsieur DoItaire and Bigot are no longer in- 
timate. 'Vhat should I care for that, if )Ionsieur Dol- 
taire had no power, if he were not the door between Robert 
and me? What care I, indeed, ho,v vile he is, so he but 
serve my purpose? Let him try my heart and soul and 
senses as he will; I will one day purify myself of his pres- 
ence and all this soiling, and find nlY peace in Robert's 
arn1s-or in the quiet of a nunnery. 
This morning I got up at sunrise, it being the l\nnun- 
ciation of the Virgin, and prepared to go to mass in the 
chapel of the U rsulines. IIow peaceful was the world! 
So still, so still. 

he smoke came curling up here and 
there through the sweet air of spring, a snowbird tripped 
along the white coverlet of the earth, and before a Cal- 
vary J saw a peasant kneel and sayan Ave as he went to 
market. There was springtime in the sun, in the sInell 
of the air; springtime everywhere but in my heart, which 
was all winter. I f:,een1cd alone-alone-alonc. T felt the 
tears start. Rut that was for a JIlOlIlCnt only, I anI glad 
to bay, fur I got nlY ('ourage again, a
 I di(] the night be- 
fore when )[onsicur T)olt:Úre pIaeed hi
 ann at nlY waist, 
anù })onrcd into nlY ears a torrent of protestations! 
I did not UlOVO at first. But I coulù fecl my cheeks 
grow colù, and sonlething clamp my heart. Yet had ever 
nlan such hateful eloquence! There is that in him-oh, 
shanle! oh, s1uune I-which goes far with a woman. lIe 
ha.
 the ulusic of pa
sion, and thongh it is lower than 
love, it is the poetry of the senses. I 
p()ke to hinl calnl- 
ly, I think, begging hirn pIacl 1 his JUerits where they 
would have better 
ntertainnleIlt; but I sa.id hard, cold 
things at 1ast, when other means availed not; which })1.('8- 
ently Ill:ulp hiIn turn upon me in another fashion. 
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His words dropped slowly, with a consummate careful- 
ness, his manner was pointedly courteous, yet there was 
an underpressure of force, of will, which made me see the 
danger of my position. He said that I was quite right; 
that he would wish no privilege of a woman which was 
not given with a frank eagerness; that to him no woman 
was worth the having who did not throw her whole nature 
into the giving. Constancy-that was another matter. 
But a perfect gift while there was giving at all-that was 
the way. 
" There is something behind all this," he said. "I am 
not so vain as to think any merits of mine would influence 
you. But my devotion, my admiration of you, the very 
force of my passion, should move you. Be you ever so set 
against me-and I do not think you are-you should not 
be so strong to resist the shock of feeling. I do not know 
the cause, but I will find it out; and when I do, I shall 
remove it or be myself rernoved." lIe touched my arm 
with his fingers. "When I touch you like that," he said, 
"summer riots in my veins. I win not think that this 
which rouses me so is but power upon one side, and effect 
upon the other. Something in you called me to you, some- 
thing in IHe will wake you yet. Jfon Diell, T could wait 
a score of years for Tny touch to thrill you as yours does 
me! And I will-I will." 
" You think it suits your honour to force my affec- 
tions? " I asked; for I dared not say all I wished. 
" 'Vhat is there in this reflecting on my honour? " he 
answered. " At Versailles, believe me, they would say I 
strive here for a canonizing. No, no; think me so gal- 
lant that I follow you to serve you, to convince you that 
the way I go is the way your hopes will lie. IIonour? To 
fetch you to the point ,vhere you and I should start to- 
gether on the Appian Way, I would traffic with that, even, 
and say I did so, and would do so a thousand times, if in 
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the end it put your hand in mine. Who, who can give 
you what I offer, can offer? See: I have given myself to 
a hundred women in my time-but what of me? That 
which was a candle in a wind, and the light went out. 
There was DO depth, no life, in that; only the shadow of 
a man was there those hundred times. But here, now, 
the whole man plunges into this sea, and he will reach the 
lighthouse on the shore, or be broken on the reefs. Look 
in my eyes, and see the furnace there, and tell me if you 
think that fire is for cool corners in the gardens at N euilly 
or for the IIills of-" He suddenly broke off, and a 
singular sn1Íle followed. " There, there," he said, " I have 
said enough. It canle to me all at once how droll my 
speech would sound to our people at Versailles. It is an 
elaborate irony that the occasional virtues of certain men 
turn and mock them. That is the penalty of being in- 

onsistent. ne saint or imp; it is the only way. Rut this 
imp that mocks 111e relieves you of reply. Yet I have 
spoken truth, and again and again I will tell it you, till 
you believe accorùing to nlY gospel." 
IIow glad I was that he hirnself lightened the situa- 
tion! I had been driven to dflspair, but this strange twist 
in his mood made all sn100th for me. "That' again and 
again' sounds dreary," said I. "It might almost appear 
I must sometime accept your gospel, to cure you of preach- 
ing it, and save me from eternal drowsiness." 
'Ve were then most fortunately interrupted. lIe made 
his adieus, and I went to my room, brooded till my head 
ached, then fell a-v, eeping, and wif;hed myself out of the 
world, I was so sick and weary. Now and again a hot 
shudder of :;hame and misery ran through me, as J thought 
of monsieur's words to me. Put them how he would, 
they sound an insult now, though as he 8roke I felt the 
power of his pn
sion. "If you had liVf>d a thous:1THl Yf'ars 
ago, you would ha.ve loved a thou
aJld tiulCs," he said to 
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me one day. Sometimes I think he spoke truly; I havø 
a nature that responds to all eloquence in life. 
Robert, I have bared my heart to thee. I have hid- 
den nothing. In a few days I shall go back to the city 
with my mother, and when I can I will send news; and 
ùo thou send me news also, if thou canst devise a safe 
way. l\Ieanwhile I have written my brother J uste to be 
magnanimous, and to try for thy freedom. lie will not 
betray me, and he may help us. I have begged him to 
write to thee a letter of reconcilement. 
And now, comraùe of my heart, do thou have courage. 
I also shall be strong as I am ardent. Having written 
thee, I am cheerful once more; and when again I Inay, I 
will open the doors of my heart that thou mayst come in. 
That heart is thine, Robert. Thy 


ALIXE, 


who loves thee all her days. 
P. S.-I have found the names and places of the men 
who keep the guard beneath thy window. If there is 
chance for freedom that way, fix the day some time ahead, 
and I will see what may be done. V oban fears nothing; 
he will act secretly for me. 
The next day I arranged for my escape, which haù 
been long in planning. 


XVII. 


THROUGH THE BAns OF THE CAGE. 


I SHOULD have tried escape earlier but that it was 
littJe use to venture forth in the harsh winter in a hostile 
country. But now April had come, and I was keen to 
make a trial of my fortune. I had been saving food for 
a long time, little by little, and hiding it in the old knap- 
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sack which had held my second snit of clothes. I had 
used the Jittle stove for parching my food-Indian corn, 
for which I had professed a fondness to my jailer, and 
liberally paid for out of funds which had been sent me by 
ltlr. George'Vashington in answer to IUY letter, and other 
moneys to fir goodly amount in a letter fronl Governor 
})inwiddie. These letters had ùecn carefully written, and 
the 
rarquis de Vaudrcuil, into whose hanùs they had 
first COllle, was gallant enough not to withhold them- 
though he read them first. 
Besides Indian corn, the I)arching of which an1used 
nle, I had dried hanl and tongue, and bread and cheese: 
enough, by frugal use, to last me a month at least. I 
knew it would be a journey of six weeks or more to the 
nearest English settlement, but if I could get that n10nth's 
start I should forage for the rest, or take nlY fate as I found 
it: 1 was used to all the turns of fortune now. 
ly 
knapsack gradually filled, and n1eanwhile I slowly worked 
my passage into the open world. 'fhere was the chance 
that nlY jailer would explore the knapsack; but after a 
time I lost that fear, for it lay untouched with a blanket 
in a corner, and I cared for my cell with my own hands. 
The real point of danger was the window. There lay 
my way. It was stoutly barred with. iron up and down, 
and the bars were set in the soJid limestone. Soon after 
I entered this I)rison I saw that I must cut a groove in 
the stone from stanchion to stanchion, and then, by draw- 
ing Olie to the other, mako .tn oppning 1argp cnough to 
let lIlY bo(ly through. For tools T hwl only a JuiRcrable 
knifc with which 1 cut my victuals, and the Rnlaller but 
stouter one which Gabord had not taken from Ine. There 
could be no pohnding, no chise11ing, but only rubbing of 
the hard stone. 
o hour after hour I rubhed away, in 
constant danger of discovery however. 1\fy jailer had 
a trick of sudden entrance which would have been gro- 
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tesque had it not been so serious to me. To provide 
against the flurried inquisition of his eye I kept near me 
bread well chewed, with which I filled the hole, covering 
it with the sand I had rubbed or the ashes of my pipe. I 
lived in dread of these entrances, but at last I found that 
they chanced only within certain hours, and I arranged 
my times of work accordingly. Once or twice, however, 
being impatient, I scratched the stone with some asperity 
and noise, and was rewarded by hearing my fellow stum- 
bling in the hall; for he had as uncertain limbs aE ever I 
saw. lIe stumbled upon nothing, as you have seen a child 
trip itself np by tangling of its feet. 
The first time that he can1e, roused by the grating 
noise as he sat below, he stulnbled in the very centre of 
the cell, and fell upon his knees. I would have laughed 
if I had dared, but I yawned over the book I had hastily 
snatched up, and puffed great whiffs from my pipe. I 
dreaded lest he should go to the window. lIe started for 
it, but suddenly made for my couch, and dragged it away, 
as if looking to find a hole dug beneath it. Still I did 
not laugh at 11im, but gravely watched him; and present- 
ly he went away. At another time I was foolishly harsh 
with my tools; but I knew now the time required by him 
to come upstairs, and I swiftly filled the groove with 
bread, strewed ashes and sand over it, rubbed all smooth, 
and was plunged in my copy of 
Iontaigne when he en- 
tered. This tin1e he went straight to the window, looked 
at it, tried the stanchions, aùd then, with an amused at- 
tempt at being cunning and hiding his own vigi1ance, he 
asked me, with laborious hypocrisy, if I had sccn Captain 
Laney pass the window. And so for weeks and weeks 
we played hide-and-seek with each other. . 
At last I had nothing to do but sit and wait, for the 
groove was cut, the bar had room to play. I cou1d not 
bend it, for it was fast at the top; but when my hOUI of 
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adventure was come, I would tie a handkerchief round the 
two bars a.nd twist it with the piece of hickory used for 
stirring the fire. Here was my engine of escape, and I 
waited till April should wind to its close, when I should, 
in the softer weather, try my fortune outside these 
walls. 
So time went on until one eventful day, even the 30th 
of April of that year 1758. It was raining and blowing 
when I waked, and it ceased not all the day, coming to a 
hailstorm towards night. I felt sure that my guards 
without would relax their vigilance. In the evening I 
listened, and heard no voices nor any sound of feet, only 
the pelting rain and the whistling wind. Yet I did not 
stir till midnight. Then I slung the knapsack in front 
of me, so that I could force it through the window first, 
and tying my handkerchief round the iron bars, I screwed 
it up with my stick. Presently the bars came together, 
and my way was open. I got my body through by dint 
of squeezing, and let Juyself go plnn1p into the Illire below. 
Then I stood still a n1Ïnute, and listened again. 
A light wa::; shining not far away. Drnwing near, J. 
saw that it can1e fron1 a small hut or lean-to. Looking 
through the cracks, I observed my two gentlemen drows. 
ing in the corner. I was eager for their weapons, but I 
dared not Iuake the attern pt to get them, for they were 
laid between their legs, the barrels resting against their 
shoulders. I drew back, and for a nlOlnent paused to gP
 
my bearings. Then I n1ade for a corner of the yard wheT'" 
the wall was lowest, and, taking a run at it, caught the 
top, with difficulty scrambled up, and speedily was over 
and floundering in the mud. I knew well where I wa
, 
anù at once starteù off in a. northwesterly direction, 
toward the 
t. Charles River, making for a certain farm- 
house above the town. Yet T took care, though it was 
dangerous, to travel a street in which was V oban's house. 
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There was no light in the street nor in his house, nor had 
I seen anyone abroad as I canle, not even a sentinel. 
I knew where was the window of the barber's bed- 
room, and I tapped upon it softly. Instantly I heard a 
stir; then there came the sound of flint and steel, then a 
light, and presently a hand at the window, and a yoice 
asking who was there. 
I gave a quick reply; the light was put out, the win 
dow opened, and there was -V oban staring at me. 
" This letter," said I, "to 
Iadenloiselle Duvarney," 
and I slipped ten louis into his hand also. 
'rhe coins he quickly handed back. " 
I'sieu '," said 
he, "if I take it I would seem to myself a traitor-no, 
no. But I will give the letter to ma'm'selle." 
Then he asked me in; but I would not, yet begged 
hin1, if he could, to have a canoe at n1Y disposal at a point 
below the Falls of l\Iontmorenci two nights hence. 
" 
1'sieu' " said he "I , 
ill do so if I can but I am 
" , 
watched. I would not pay a sou for my life-no. Yet I 
will serve you, if there is a way." 
Then I told him what I meant to do, and bade him 
repeat it exactly to Alixe. This he swore to do, and I 
cordially grasped the good wretch's shoulder, and thanked 
him with all my heart. I got from him a weapon, also, 
and again I put gold louis into his hand, and bade him 
keep them, for I might need his kind offices to spend it 
lor me. To this he consented, and I plunged into the 
dark again. I had not gone far when I heard footsteps 
coming, and I drew aside into the corner of a porch. A 
moment, then the light flashed full upon me. I had my 
hand upon the hanger I had got from V oban, and I was 
ready to strike if there were need, when Gabord's voice 
broke on my ear, and his hand caught at the short sword 
by his side. 
"'Tis dickey-bird, aho!" cried he. There was exul- 
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tation in his eye and voice. IIere was a chance for him 
to prove himself against file; he had proved hin1self for 
Jne more than once. 
" IIere was I," added he, "making for 
I'sieu' V oban, 
that he might come and bleed a sick soldier, when who 
should come running but our English captain! Come 
forth, aho ! " 
" No, Gaborù," said I," I'm bound for freedonl." I 
stepped forth. lIis sword was poised against me. I was 
intent to ma.ke u desperate fight. 
" )[arch on," returned he, gruffly, and I could feel the 
iron in his voice. 
" But not with you, Gabord. 1\[y way lies towards Vir- 
ginia. " 
I ùid not care to strike the first blow, and I made to 
go past him. IIis lantern came down, and he made a 
catch at my shoulder. I swung back, threw off my cloak 
and up my weapon. 
'fhen we fought. 
Iy knapsack troubled me, for it 
was loose, and kept shifting. Gabord made stroke after 
st.roke, watchful, heavy, offensive, muttering to himself as 
he struck and parried. There was no hatred in his eyes, 
but he had the lust of fighting on hirn, and he was breath- 
ing easily and could have kept this up for hours. As 
we fought I heard a clock strike one in a house near. 
Then a cock crowed. 1 had received two slight wounds, 
and I had not touched my enen1Y. Rut I Was swifter, 
and T caIne at hinl suddenly with a rush, and struck for 
his left shoulder when I saw my chance. I felt the steel 
strike the bone. As I did so he ca.ught my wrist and 
lunged most fiercely at DIe, dragging nle to hinl. 'fhe 
blow struck straight at my side, but it went through the 
knapsack, which had swung loose, and so saved my life; 
for another instant anù I had tripped him up, and he lay 
bleeùing baùly. 
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" Aho! 'twas a fair fight," said he. " Now get yon 
gone. I call for help." 
" I can not leave you so, Gabord," said I. I stooped 
and lifted up his head. 
" Then you shall go to citadel," said he, feeling for his 
small trumpet. 
" No, no," I answered; "I'll go fetch V oban." 
"To bleed me more!" quoth he whimsically; and I 
knew well he was pleased I did not leave him. " Nay, 
kick against yonder door. It is Captain Laney's." 
At that moment a window opened, and Laney's voice 
was heard. 'Vithout a word I seized the soldier's lan- 
tern and my cloak, and n1ade away as hard as I could go. 
" I'll have a wing of you for lantern there!" roared 
Gabord, swearing roundly as I ran off with it. 
With alllny might I hurried, and was soon outside the 
town, and coming fast to the farmhouse about two miles 
beyond. Nearing it, I hid the lantern beneath my cloak 
and made for an outhouse. The door was not locked, and 
I passed in. There was a loft nearly full of hay, and I 
crawled up and dug a hole far down against the side of 
the building, and climbed in, bringing with me for drink 
a nest of hen's eggs which I found in the corner. The 
warmth of the dry hay was cOßlforting, and after caring 
for my wounds, which I found were but scratches, I had 
somewhat to eat from my knapsack, drank up two eggs, 
and then coiled myself for sleep. It was my purpose, if 
not discovered, to stay where I was two days, and then to 
make for the point below the Falls of 
Iontmorenci where 
I hoped to find a canoe of V oban's placing. 
When I waked it must have been near noon, so I lay 
still for a time, listening to the cheerful noise of fowls and 
cattle in the yard without, and to the clacking of a hen 
above me. The air smelt very sweet. I also heard my 
unknowing host.. at whose table I had once sat, two years 
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before, talking with his son, who had just come over from 
Quebec, bringing news of my escape, together with a won- 
derful story of the fight between Gabord and myself. It 
had, by his calendar, lasted some three hours, and both of 
us, in the end, fought as we lay upon the ground. "But 
presently along comes a cloaked figure, with horses, and 
he lifts m'sieu' the Englishrnan upon one, and away they 
ride like the devil towards 8t. Charles River and Beau- 
port. Gabord was taken to the hospital, and he swore 
that Englishman would not have got away if stranger had 
not fetchcd him a crack with a pistol-butt which sent him 
durnb and dizzy. And there 
f'sieu' Laney sleep snug 
through all until the horses ride a way! " 
'
rhe farmer and his son laughed heartily, with many a 
"By Gar!" their sole English oath. Then came the news 
that six thousand livres were offered for me, dead or liv- 
ing, the ùruills beating far and near to tcll the people so. 
'rho farInor gave a long whistle, and in a great bustle 
set to calling all his fan1Ïly to arnl themselves and join 
with him in this treasure-hunting. I am sure at lcast a 
dozen were at the task, searching all about; nor did they 
neglect the loft whcre I lay. But I had dug far down, 
drawing the hay over TI1e ag I went, so that they must 
nceds have been kccn to smell me out. After about three 
hours' poking about over all the farm, they mct again 
outside this building, and I could hear their gabble plainly. 
The smallcst among them, the piping chore-boy, he was 
for spitting me without mercy; and tbe milking-lass 
would toast me with a hay-fork, that she would, and six 
thousand Ii vrcs should set her up forever. 
In the midst of their rattling came two soldiers, who 
ordcred them aùout, and with much blustering began 
searching hcro and there, and chucking the maills n ndcr 
tho chins, as I coulù tell ùy thcir little bursts of Jaughtcr 
and the" La m'sieu'j) 1" which trickled through the hay. 
o 
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I am sure that one such little episode saved mo; for I 
heard a soldier just above me poking and tossing bay with 
uncomfortable vigour. But presently the amorous hunter 
turned his thoughts elsewhere, and I was left to myself, 
and to a late breakfast of parched beans, and bread, and 
raw eggs, after which I lay and thought; and the sum of 
the thinking was that I would stay where I was till the 
first wave of the hunt bad passed. 
Near midnight of the second day I came out secretly 
from my lurking-place, and faced straight for the St. 
Charles River. Finding it at high water, I plunged in, 
with my knapsack and cloak on nlY head, and nlade my 
way across, reaching the opposite shore safely. After 
going two miles or so, I discovered friendly covert in the 
woods, where, in spite of my cloak and dry cedar boughs 
wrapped round, I shivered as I lay until the morning. 
\Vhen the sun came up, I drew out; and after I was dry 
again I crawled back into my nest and fell into a broken 
sleep. Many times during the day I heard the horns of 
my hunters, and voices near me more than once. But I 
had crawled into the hollow of a half-uprooted stump, and 
the cedar branches, which had been cut off a day or two 
before, were a screen. I could see soldiers here and there, 
armed and swaggering, and faces of peasants and shop- 
keepers whom I knew. 
A function was being made of my escape; it was a 
hunting-feast, in which women were as eager as their hus- 
bands and their brothers. There was something devilish 
in it, when you come to think of it: a whole town roused 
and abroad to hunt down one poor fugitive, whose only 
sin was, in themselves, a virtue-loyalty to his country. I 
saw women armed with sickles and iron forks, and lads 
bearing axes and hickory poles cut to a point like a spear, 
while blunderbusses were in plenty. Now and again a 
weapon was fired, and, to watch their motions and peep- 
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ings, it might have been thought I was a dragon, or that 
they all were hunting La J ongleuse, their fabled witch, 
w hose villainies, are they not told at every fireside? 
Often I shivered violently, and anon I was burning 
hot; my adventure had given me a chill and fever. Late 
in the evening of this day, my hunters having drawn off 
with as little sense as they had hunted me, I edged cau- 
tiously down past Beauport and on to the 
Iontmorenci 
}-'alls. I came along in safety, and reached a spot near 
the point where \T oban was to hide the boat. rThe high- 
way ran between. I looked out cautiously. I could hear 
and see nothing, and so I ran out, crossed the road, and 
pushed for the woods on the banks of the river. I had 
scarcely got across when I heard a shout, and looking 
round I saw three horsemen, who instantly spurred to- 
wards me. I sprang through the underbrush, and came 
down roughly into a sort of quarry, spraining my ankle 
on a pile of stones. I got up quickly; but lllY ankle 
hurt me sorely, ånd I turned sick and dizzy. Limping 
3 little way, I set my back against a tree and drew 111Y 
hangcr. As I diù so, the three gentlemen burst in upon 
me. They were General 
Iontcalm, a gentleman of the 
(}overnor's household, and l)oltaire! 
" It is no use, dear captain," said Doltaire. " Yield 
up your weapon." 
General )Iolltcalm eyed me curiously, as the other 
gentleman talked in low, excited tones; and presently 
he made a gesture of courtesy, for hc saw that I was 
hurt. Doltaire's face worc a malicious sn1Ïlc; but when 
he noted how sick I was, he caDle anù offered mc his arm, 
unù was constant in courtesy till I was set upon a horse; 
und with him anù the Gcncral riding beside me I camc 
to my new imprisonment. rrhey both forbore to torture 
1l1e with words, for I wa
 suffering greatly; but they 
fetched mc to the Château St. Louis, followed by a crowd, 
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who hooted at me. Doltaire turned on them at last, and 
stopped them. 
The Governor, whose petty vanity was roused, showed 
a foolish fury at seeing me, and straightway ordered me 
to the citadel again. 
" It's useless kicking 'gainst the pricks," said Doltaire 
to me cynically, as I passed out limping between two sol- 
diers; but I did not reply. In another half hour of bit- 
ter journeying I found Inyself in nlY dungeon. I sank 
upon the old couch of straw, untouched since I had left 
it; and when the door shut upon me, desponding, aching 
in alllny body, now feverish and now shivering, my ankle 
in great pain, I could bear up no longer, and I bowed my 
head and fell a-weeping like a woman. 


Xv---III. 


THE STEEP PATH OF CONQUEST. 


Now I am come to a period on which I shall not dwell, 
nor repeat a tale of suffering greater than that I had yet 
endured. All the first night of this new in1prisonment 
I tossed on my wretched bed in pain and misery. A 
strange and surly soldier came and went, bringing bread 
and water; but when I asked that a physician be sent me, 
he replied, with a vile oath, that the devil should be my 
only surgeon. Soon he came again, accompanied by an- 
other soldier, and put irons on me. With what quietness 
I could I asked him by whose orders this was done; but 
he vouchsafed no reply save that I was to " go bound to 
fires of hell." 
" There is no journeying there," I answered; "here is 
the place itself." 
Then a chain was roughly pu t .ound my injured 
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ankle, and it gave me such agony that I turned sick, but 
I kept back groaning, for I would not have these varlets 
catch me quaking. 
" I'll have you grilled for this one day," said I. " Yon 
are no men, but butchers. Can yon not see my ankle has 
been sorely hurt? " 
" Yon are for killing," was the gruff reply, "and here's 
a taste of it." 
'Vith that he drew the chain with a jerk round the 
hurt member, so that it drove me to madness. I caught 
him by the throat and hurled him back against the wall, 
and, snatching a pistol from his cOlnrade's belt, aimed it at 
his head. I was beside nlyself with pain, and if he had 
been further violent I should straightway have shot him. 
His fellow dared not stir in his defence, for the pistol was 
trained on him too surely; and so at last the wretch, 
promising bctter treatment, crawled to his feet, and made 
motion for the pistol to be given him. But I would not 
yield it, tclling him it should be a guarantee of truce. 
Presently the door closed behind then1, and I sank back 
upon the half-fettered chains. 
I must haye sat for more than an hour, when there 
was a noise without, and there entered the con1nw,ndnnt, 
the )farquis de )Iontcalm, and the Seigneur Duvarney. 
rrhe pistol was in my hand, and I did not put it down, 
but struggled to my feet, anù waited for them to speak. 
For a monwut there was silencc, and then the com- 
Inandant said, " )"" our guards have brought me word, 
lon- 
sieur lc Capitaine, that you arc yiolent. Yon havc re- 
sisted them, and have thrcatcned them with their own 
pistols" 
"'Vith one pistol, monsieur lc commandant," an- 
swered I. 'fhen, in bitter words, I told them of my treat- 
ment by those rascals, and I showed thmn how my anklc 
had been tortured. "I have no fear of death," said 1, 
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"but I will not lie and let dogs bite me with' I thank you.' 
Death should come but once; it is a damned brutality to 
make one die a hundred and yet live-the work of Turks, 
not Christians! If you want my life, why, take it and 
have done." 
The 
Iarquis de l\Iontcalm whispered to the command- 
ant. The Seigneur Duvarney, to whom I had not yet, 
spoken, nor he to me, stood leaning against the wall, gaz- 
ing at Ine seriously and kindly. 
Presently Ramesay, the Commandant, spoke, not un- 
kindly: "It was ordered you should wear chains, but not 
that you should be maltreated. A surgeon shall be sent 
to you, and this chain -shall be taken from your ankle. 
l\[eanwhile, your guards shall be changed." 
I held out the pistol, and he took it. "I can not hope 
for justice here," said I, "but lllen are men, and not dogs, 
and I ask for humane usage till my hour comes and my 
country is your jailer." 
The 
Iarquis smiled, and his gay eyes sparkled. 
"Some find comfort in daily bread, and some in prophe- 
cy," he rejoined. "One should envy your spirit, Captain 
Moray." 
" Permit me, your Excellency," replied I; "all Eng- 
lishmen must envy the spirit of the ::\Iarquis de l\Iontcalm, 
though none is envious of his cause." 
He bowed gravely. "Causes are good or bad as they 
are ours or onr neighbours'. The lion has a good cause 
when it goes hunting for its young; the decr has a good 
cause when it resists the lion's leap upon its fawn." 
I did not reply, for I felt a faintness con1Ïng; and at 
that moment the Seigneur Duvarney came to me and 
put his arm through mine. A dizziness seized lne, my 
head sank upon his shouldcr, and I felt myself floating 
away into ùarkness, while frOlll a great distance came a 
voice: 
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"It had been kinder to have ended it last year." 
" lIe nearly killed your son, Duvarney." This was the 
voice of the 
Iarquis in a tone of surprise. 
" He saved n1Y life, 
Iarquis," was the sorrowful reply. 
" I have not paid back those forty pistoles, nor ever can, 
in spite of all." 
" Ah, pardon me, seigneur," was the courteous rejoin- 
der of the General. 
That was all I heard, for I had entered the land of 
complete darkness. 'Vhen I came to, I found that my 
foot had been bandaged, there was a torch in the wall, 
and by my side something in a jug, of which I drank, 
accorùing to direction
 in a surgeon's hand on a paper 
beside it. 
I was easier in all D1Y body, yet miserably sick still, 
and 1 renuÛned so, now shivering and now burning, a 
racking pain in my chest. 
Iy couch was filled with fresh 
straw, but in no other wise was my condition altered from 
the first time I had entered this place. l\Iy neW jailer 
was a man of no feeling that I could see, yet of no vio- 
lence or cruelty; one whoso life wa.s like a wheel, doing 
the eternal round. lIe did no more nor less than his 
orders, and I made no complaint nor asked any favour. 
No one came to me, no message found its way. 
Full throe months went by in this fashion, and then, 
one day, who should step into Iny dungeon, torch in hand, 
but Gabord! TIp rai:.;ed the light above his hearl, and 
looke(l down at Tno (ptizÛcally. 
"lT pon illY soul-Gabord !" said 1. "I did not kill 
you, thon?" 
"Upon your soul and upon your body, you killed not 
Gabord." 
"And what now, quarrelsorne n-abord?" I questioned 
cheerfully. 
lie shook sonle keys. "Hack a
ain to ùickey-bird's 
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cage. 'Look you,' quoth Governor, , who win guard and 
bai t this prisoner like the man he mauled?' , No one,' 
i}uoth a lady who stands by Governor's chair. And she it 
was who had Governor send me here-even 
Ia'm'selle 
Duvarney. And she it was who made Governor loose off 
these chains." 
He began to free n1e from the chains. I was in a vile 
condition. The irons had made sores upon my wrists and 
legs, my limbs now trembled so beneath nle that I could 
scarcely walk, and Iny head was very light and dizzy at 
times. Presently Gabord ordered a new bed of straw 
brought in; and from that hour we returned to our old 
relations, as if there had not been between us a fight to 
the death. Of what was going on abroad he would not 
ten me, and soon I found myself in as ill a state as before. 
No V oban came to me, no Doltaire, no one at all. I sank 
into a deep silence, dropped out of a busy world, a morsel 
of earth slowly coming to l\Iother Earth again. 
A strange apathy began to settle on TIle. All those 
resources of my first year's imprisonment had gone, and 
 
was alone: my mouse was dead; there was no history of 
my life to write, no incident to break the pitiful monot- 
ony. There seemed only one hope: that our army under 
An1herst would invest Quebec and take it. I had no news 
of any movement, winter again was here, and it must he 
five or six months before any action could successful1y be 
taken; for the St. Lawrence was frozen over in winter, 
and if the city was to be seized it must be from the water, 
with simultaneous action by land. 
I knew the way, the only way, to take the city. At 
Sillery, west of the town, thcre was a hollow in the cliffs, 
up which men, secretly conveyed above the town by water, 
could climb. At the top was a plateau, smooth and fine as 
a parade-ground, where battlc could be given, or move be 
made upon the city and citadel, which lay on ground no 
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higher. Then, with the guns playing on the town from 
the fleet, and from the Levis shore with forces on the 
Beauport side, attacking the lower town where was the 
Intendant's palace, the great fortress might be taken and 
Canada be ou rs. 
rrhis passage up the cliff side at Sillery I had discovered 
three years before. 
'Vhen winter set well in Gabord brought me a blanket, 
and though last year I had not needed it, now it was most 
grateful. I had been fed for months on bread and water, 
as in my first ilnprisonment, but at last-whether by 
orders or not, I never knew-he brought me a little meat 
every day, and some wine also. Yet I did not care for 
thern, and often left them untasted. A hacking cough 
had never left D1e since my atternpt at escape, and I was 
miserably thin anù so weak that I could hardly drag my- 
self about my dungeon. So, n1any weeks of the winter 
went on, and at last 1 was not able to rise from my bed of 
straw, and could do little more than lift a cup of water to 
my lips and nibble at son1e bread. I felt that my hours 
were numbered. 
At last, onr day I heard commotion at my dungeon 
door; it opened, anù Gabord entered and closed it after 
him. lIe ea.nlO anù stood over me, as with difficulty I 
lifted myself upon nl] 
lLow. 
" Corne, try your wings," said he. 
" It is the end, Gabord ?" asked I. 
" Not parad isc yet!" said he. 
"Then I anl free?" I asked. 
" Free front this dungeon," he answered cheerily. 
I raised Inyself and tried to stand upon my feet, but 
fpH Lack. lIe helped Jue to rise, and I rested an arm 011 
hi
 shoul(ler. 
I trip{l to walk, but a faintness calllO over nIP, :iJHl r 
sank back. rrhen Gabord laid 1110 down, went to tho 
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door, and called in two soldiers with a mattress. I was 
wrapped in IHY cloak and blankets, laid thereon, and so 
was borne forth, all covereù even to n1Y weak eyes. I 
was placed in a sleigh, and as the horses sprang away, 
the clear sleigh bells rang out, and a gun from the raln- 
parts was fired to give the noon hour, I sank into uncon- 
SCIousness. 


XIX. 


A DANSEUSE AND THE BASTILE. 


RECOVERING, I found myself lying on a couch, in a 
large, well-lighted room hung about with pictures and 
adorned with trophies of the hunt. A wide window faced 
the foot of the bed where I lay, and through it I could 
see-though the light hurt my eyes greatly-the Levis 
shore, on the opposite side of the St. Lawrence. I lay 
and thought, trying to discover where I was. It came to 
me at last that I was in a room of the Chåtean 
t. Louis. 
Presently I heard breathing near me, anù, looking over, I 
saw a soldier sitting just inside the door. 
Then from another corner of the room can1e a surgeon 
with some cordial in a tumbler, anù, handing it to me, he 
bade me drink. He felt my pulse; thcn stopped and put 
his ear to my chcst, and listened long. 
" Is there great ùanger?" asked I. 
"The trouble would pass," said he, "if you were 
stronger. Your life is worth fighting for, but it will be a 
struggle. frhat dungeon was slow poison. Yon must 
have a barber," added hc; "you are a ghost like this." 
I put my hand np, and I found my hair and beard 
were very long and almost white. IIeld against the light, 
my hands seemed transparent. "What means my coming 
here? " asked I. 
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He shook his head. "I am but a surgeon," he an- 
swered shortly, meanwhile writing with a flourish on a 
piece of paper. 'Vhen he haù finished, he handed the 
paper to the soldier with an order. Then he turned to go, 
politely bowing to me, but carne again and said, "I would 
not, were I you, trouble to plan escape these months yet. 

rhis is à comfortable prison, but it is easier coming- in 
than going out. Your mind and body need quiet. Yon 
have, we. know, a taste for adventure "-he smiled-" but 
is it wise to fight a burning powder magazine?" 
" Thank you, n10nsieur," said I, "I anI myself laying 
the fuse to that magazine. It fights for me by-and- 
bye." 
lIe shrugged a shoulder. "l}rink," said he, with a 
professional air which alnIost set me laughing, "good 
milk and brandy, and think of nothing but that you are 
a lucky tnan to have this sort of prison." 
lIe bustled out in an inIportant way, shaking his head 
and talking to himself. rrapping the chest of a bulky 
soldier who stood outsiùe, he said brusquely, " Too fat, too 
fat; you'll conIC to apoplexy. Go fight the English, lazy 
ruffian! " 
The soldier gave a grunt, m:u1e a n10eking gesture, aud 
the door closed on mt. and rllY attendant. This fellow 
would not sp(.ak at all, and T di(l not urge hilll, but lay 
anù watched the ùay deeIinc ana night corne down. I 
WaS taken to a snIall alcove which adjoined the room, 
whl.re I slept soundly. 
Early the Jlext IHorning I waked, and there was V ùhan 
sitting just on tHid
 the alcove, looking at Inc. I sat up in 
bed and spoke to hil)}, and he greeted 111e in an absent sort 
of way. J Ie was ('hanged as nl Hch as I; he mv\ c<1 as one 
in a dre:ull ; yet there was the cea
elcss acti vi ty vf the P) e, 
the swift, stealthy Illotion of the hand. TIe hegan to at- 
tend 1I1e, and I questioned hirn; but he ::;aid he had orders 
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from mademoiselle that he was to tell nothing-that she, 
as soon as she could, would visit me. 
About three hours after this, as I laJ7 upon the couch 
in the large room, clean and well shaven, the door opened, 
and some one entered, saying to my guard, "You will re- 
main outside. I have the Governor's order." 
I knew the voice; an instant, and I saw the face shin- 
ing with expectancy, the eyes eager, yet timid, a small 
white hand pressed to a pulsing breast-my one true 
friend, the jailer of my heart! 
For a moment she was all treDlbling and excited, her 
hand softly clutching at my shoulder, tears dripping from 
her eyes and falling on my cheek, as hers lay pressed to 
mine; but presently she grew calm, and her face was Jifted 
with a smile, and, brushing back SODle flying locks of hair, 
she said in a tone Dlost quaint and touching too, "Poor 
gentleman! poor English prisoner! poor hidden lover! I 
ought not, I ought not," she added, "show my feel- 
ings thus, nor excite you so." 
ly hand was trembling 
on hers, for in truth I was very weak. "It was my pur- 
pose," she continued, "to come most quietly to you, but 
there are times when one Dlust cry out or the heart win 
burst." 
I spoke then as a man may who has been delivered 
froln bondage into the arms of love. She became very 
quiet, looking at n1e in her grave, sweet way, her deep 
eyes shining with sincerity. 
" Honest, honest eyes," said 1-" eJes that never de- 
ceive and never were deceived." 
"All this in spite of what you do not know," she an- 
swered. For an instant a look 
lfish and childlike came 
into her eyes, and she ùrew back from tne, stood in the 
middle of the floor, and caught her skirts in her fingerH. 
"See," she said, "is there no deceit here?" 
Then she began to dance softly, her feet seeming hardly 
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to touch the ground, her body swaying like a tall flower 
in the winù, hcr face all light and fire. I was charmed, 
fascinatcù. 1 felt lny slcepy blood stirring to the delicate 
rise and fall of her bosom, the light of her eyes flashing a 
dozen colours. There was scarce a sound; her steps could 
not be hcard across the rOOIIl. 
All at once she broke off from this, and stood still. 
" Did my eyes seem all honest then?" she asked, with 
a strange, wistful expression. Then she came to the couch 
w here I was. 
"Robert," said she, "can you, ùó you, trust me even 
when you see me at such witchery?" 
" I trust you always," answered I. "Such witcheries 
are no evils that I can see." 
She put her finger upon my lips, with a kind of bash- 
fulness. "IIush, till I tell you where and when I danced 
like that, and then, and then-" 
She settled down in a low chair. "I have at least an 
hour," she continued. "The Governor is busy with my 
father and General 1tlontcalm, and they will not be free 
for a long time. For your soldiers, I have been bribing 
them to my service thes
 weeks past, and they are safe 
enough for to-day. K ow I will tell you of that dancing. 
"One night last autunln there was a grand dinner at 
the Intendance. Such gentlcmen as my father were not 
asked; only the roisterers and hard drinkers, and gam- 
bling friends of the Intendant. You would know th(\ sort 
of upspring it would be. 'V ell, I was sitting in my win- 
dow, looking down into the garden, for the moon w(t
 
shining. Presently T saw a man appear below, glance up 
towards me, and beckon. It was ,r oban. I hurried down 
to him, and he told me that there had been a wild carous.. 
ing at the palace, and that ten gentlemen had determined, 
for a wicked sport, to nla
k themselves, go to tho citadel 
at midnight, fetch you forth, and make you run the gant- 
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let in the yard of the Intendance, and afterwards set yOU 
fighting for your life with another prisoner, a com
lon 
criminal. To this, Bigot, heated with wine, had made no 
objection. 
Ionsieur Doltaire was not present; he had, it 
was saiù, taken a secret journey into the English country. 
The Governor was in 
Iontreal, where he had gone to dis- 
cuss n1atters of war with the Council. 
" There was but one thing to do-get word to Gen- 
eral 
[ontcalnl. He was staying at the moment with the 
Seigneur Pipon at his manor by the 
Iontn10renci Falls. 
He must needs be sought there: he would never allow this 
shameless thing. So I bade V oban go thither at once, 
getting a horse from any quarter, and to ride as though 
for his life. lIe promised, and left nle, and I returned 
to my room to think. V oban had told me that his news 
came from Bigot's valet, who is his close friend. This I 
knew, and I knew the valet too, for I had seen something 
of him when my brother lay wounded at the palace. U n- 
der the best circunlstances General 
Iontcalm could not 
arrive within two hours. 
Ieanwhile, these miserable men 
might go on their dreadful expedition. SOll1ething must 
be done to gain tirne. I racked my brain for minutes, till 
the blood pounded at my temples. Presently a plan came 
to me. 
"There is in Quebec one 
IadaIne Janlond, a great 
Parisian dancer, who, for reasons which none knows, save 
perhaps 
[onsieur Do1taire, has been banished from France. 
Since she came to Canada, some nine months ago, she has 
lived quietly and religiously, though many trials have been 
made to brinO' her talcnts into service; anù the Intenù- 
b 
ant has made many efforts to have her dance in the palace 
for his guests. But she would not. 
"1Iadame Lotbinière had COllIe to know J amond, and 
she arranged, after much persuasion, for lessons in danc- 
ing to be given to Lucy, myself, and Georgette. To DIe 
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the dancing was a keen delight, a passion. As I danced 
I saw and felt a tÌlousand things, I can not tell you how. 
Now my feet appeared light as air, like thistledown, my 
body to float. I was as a lost soul flying home, flocks of 
birds singing me to come with thelll into a pleasant land. 
" Then all that changed, and I was passing through a 
bitter land, with harsh shadows and tall, cold mountains. 
From clefts and hollows figures flew out and caught at 
me with filmy hands. These lllelancholy things pursueù 
me as I flew, till DIY wings drooped, and I felt that I must 
drop into the dull marsh far beneath, round which trav- 
elled a lonely mis.t. 
" But this, too, passed, and I came through a land all 
fire, so that, as I flew f:wiftly, nlY wings were scorched, 
and I was blinded oftE:;l1, and often missed my way, and 
must change my course of flight. It was all scarlet, all 
that land-scarlet sky and scarlet sun and scarlet flowers, 
and the rivers running red, and men and women in long 
red robes, with eyes of flame, and voices that kept crying, 
, The world is maù, anù all life is a fever! ' " 
She paused for a JlI0nlent, seerHing to come out of a 
drmun, and then she laughed a little. "'ViII you not go 
on ?" I m;ked gently. 
"Sonletirllcs, too," she said, " I fancied I was before a 
king and his court, dancing for my life or for another's. 
Oh, how I scanned the faces of my judges, as they Sè\t 
there watching D1e; SOD1e meanwhile throwing crumbs to 
fluttering birds that whirled round me, SOllle stroking the 
ears of hounds that gaped at me, while the king's fool at 
first made mock at me, and the face of a man behind the 
king's 
hair smiled like Satan-or 
[ollsieur T)oltaire! 
Ah, Ilobert, I know you think me fanciful and foolish, as 
indeed I am; but you must Lear with Iue. 
" I danced constantly, practising hour upon honr with 
J amond, who cJ.me to be my good friend; and you shall 
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hear from me some day her history-a sad one indeed; 
a woman sinned against, not sinning. But these lessons 
went on secretly, for I was sure, if people knew how 
warmly I followed this recreation, they would set it down 
to wilful desire to be singular-or worse. It gave me new 
interest in lonely days. So the weeks went on. 
" Well, that wicked night I sent V oban to General 
Montcalm, and, as I said, a thought came to me: I would 
find Jamond, beg her to mask herself, go to the Intend- 
8nce and dance before the gentlemen there, keeping 
them amused until the General came, as I was sure he 
would at my suggestion, for he is a just man and a gener- 
ous. .A.II my people, even Georgette, were abroad at a 
soirée, and would not be home till late. So I sought 
fa- 
thilde, and she hurried with me, my poor daft protector, 
to Jamond's, whose house is very near the bishop's palace. 
" We were at once admitted to J amond, who was lying 
upon a couch. I hurriedly told her what I wished her to 
do, what was at stake, everything but that I loved you; 
laying my interest upon humanity and to your having 
saved DIY father's life. She looked troubled at once, and 
then took my face in her hands. 'Dear child,' she said, 
, I understand. Yon have sorrow too young-too young.' 
'But you will do this for me?' I cried. She shook her 
head sadly. ' I can not. I am lame these two days,' she 
answered. 'I have had a sprain.' I sank on the floor be.. 
side her, sick and dazed. She put her hand pitifully on 
my head, then lifted up my chin. Looking into her eyes, 
I read a thought there, and I got to lllY feet with a spring. 
, I myself will go,' said I; 'I will dance there till the Gen. 
eral comes.' She put out her hand in protest. ' Yon 
must not,' she urged. ' Think: you may be discovered, 
and then the ruin that must come! ' 
" 'I shall put my trust in God,' said I. 'I have no 
fear. I will do this thing.' She caught me to her breast. 
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'Then God be with you, chiJd,' was her answer; 'you 
shall do it.' In ten minutes I was tlressed in a gown ol 
hers, which last had been worn when she danced before 
King Louis. It fitted me well, and with the wig the 
colour of her hair, brought quickly from her boxes, and 
use of paints which actors use, I was transformed. In- 
deed, I could scarce recognize myself without the mask, 
and with it on my mother would not have known me. 
, I will go with you,' she said to me, and she hurriedly put 
on an old woman's wig and a long cloak, quickly lined 
her face, and we were ready. She walked lame, and must 
use a stick, and we issued forth towards the Intendance, 
Alathilde remaining behind. 
" 'Vhen we got to the palace, and were admitted, I 
asked for the Intendant's valet, and we stood waiting in 
the cold hall until he was brought. "V e conle from V oban 
the barber,' I whispered to him, for there were servants 
near; arid he led us at once to his private room. lie did 
not recognize me, but looked at us with sidelong curiosity. 
, I am,' said I, throwing back my cloak, 'a dancer, and I 
have corne to dance before the Intendant and his guests.' 
'IIis Excellency does not expect JOu?' he asked. ' IIis 
Excellency has many times asked 
[adame J amond to 
dance before him,' I rÜl)lieli. lIe was at once all conl- 
plaisance, but his face was troubled. ' You come from 

!onsieur V t>ban ?' he inquired. ' From 
Ionsieur V Ob,lU,' 
answered I. 'lIe has gone to General 
rontcalnl.' Ilis 
face fell, and a kind of fear pas
cù over it. 'There is no 
peril to anyone save the English gentlenutn,' I urged. A 
light dawned on him. ' You dance until the General 
comes?' he asked, pleased at his own penetration. ' You 
will take me at once to the dining-hall,' said I, nodding. 
"rhey are in the Chambre de la J oie,' he rejoined. ' Then 
the Chamber de la J oie,' said I; anù he led the way. 
When we came near to the chaulber I said to him, , You 
p 
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will tell the Intendant that a lady of some gifts in danc- 
ing would entertain his guests; but she must COllle and 
go without exchange of individual courtesies and at her 
own will. 
" He opened the door of the chamber, and we followed 
him; for just inside there was a large oak screen, and 
from its shadow we could see the room and all therein. 
At the first glance I shrank back, for, apart from the 
noise and the clattering of tongues, such a riot of carousal 
I have never seen. I was shocked to note gentlemen 
whom I had met in society, with the show of decorum 
about thenl, loosed now from an restraint, and swagger- 
ing like woodsmen at a fair. I felt a sudden fear, and 
drew back sick; but that was for an instant, for even as 
the valet came to the Intendant's chair a dozen or lllore 
men, who were sitting together in noisy yet half-secret 

onference, rose to their feet, each with a mask in his 
hand, and started towards the door. I felt the blood fly 
back and forth in my heart with great violence, and I 
leaned against the oak screen for support. 'Courage!' 
said the voice of Jamond in my ear, and I ruled myself 
to quietness. 
,., Just then the Intendant's voice stopped the men in 
their moven1ent towards the great entrance door, and 
drew the attention of the whole company. ' 
Iessieurs,' 
said he, 'a lady has come to dance for us. She makes 
conditions which must be respected. She must be let to 
COllIe and go without individual courtesies. 1tlessieurs,' 
he addeJ,' I grant her request in your name and my 
own. ' 
"There was a murmur of 'J amond! J amond !' and 
every man stood looking towards the great entrance door. 
The Intendant, however, was gazing towards the door 
where I was, and I saw he was about to come, as if to wel- 
come me. Welcome from François Bigot to a dancing- 
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woman! I slipped off the cloak, looked at Jamond, who 
Inunuurcd once again, , Courage! ' and then I stepped out 
swiftly, and Ilutde for a low, large dais at one side of the 
roonl. I was so nervous that I knew not how I went. 
The faces and fornls of the company were blurred before 
me, and the lights shook and Inultiplied distract.edly. 
rl'he room shone brilliantly, yet just under the great can- 
opy, over the dais, there were shadows, and they seelned 
to me, as 1 stepped under the red vel vet, a relief, a sort 
of hiding-place from innumerable candles and hot, unnat- 
ural eyes. 
"Once there I was changed. I did not think of the 
applausè tha.t greeted Ine, the murmurs of surprise, ap- 
probation, questioning, rising round me. Suddenly as I 
pa used and faced them all, nervousness passed out of me, 
and I saw nothing-nothing but a sort of far-off picture. 

Iy mind was caught away into that world which I had 
created for Iuyself when I danced, and these rude gentle- 
men were but visions. All sense of indignity passed from 
Jne. I was only a woman fighting for a life and for her 
own and another's happin('ss. 
"As I danced I did not know how time passed-only 
that I n1tlst keep those men where they were till General 

Iontcalm came. After a while, when the first dazed 
feeling had passed, I could see their faces plainly through 
my mask, and I knew that I could hold them; for they 
ceased to lift their glasses, and stood watching me, somc- 
times so silent that I could hear their breathing- only, 
sometimes TIm/king a great applause, which passed into 
silence again quickly. Once, as I wheeled, I caught the 
eyes of J amond "ntching nlf' closely. The Intendant 
never stirred fronl his 
('at, and scarcely moverl, hut kept 
his eyes fixpd on Tne. Nor did he applaud. rrhere was 
something painful in his iUlnl0yahility. 
" I baw it all as in a dream, yet I did see it, and I was 
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resolute to triumph over the wicked designs of base and 
abandoned men. I feared that ll1Y power to hold them 
might stop before help canle. Once, in a slight pause, 
when a great noise of their hands and a rattling of scab- 
bards on the table gave me a short respite, son1e one- 
Captain Lancy, I think-snatched up a glass, and called 
on all to drink my health. 
" , J amond! J amond !' was the cry, and they drank, 
the Intendant himself standing up, and touching the glass 
to his lips, then sitting down again, silent and immovable 
as before. One gentleman, a nephew of the Chevalier de 
la Darante, came swaying towards me with a glass of wine, 
begging me in a flippant courtesy to drink; but I waved 
him back, and the Intendant said most curtly, , 
Ionsieur 
de la Darante will remember my injunction.' 
"Again I danced, and I can not tell you with what 
anxiety and desperation I-for there must be an end to it 
before lnng, and your peril, Robert, come again, unless 
these rough fellows changed their minds. 
Ionlent after 
moment went, and though I had danced beyond reason- 
able limits, I still seemed to get new strength, as I have 
heard men say, in fighting, they 'come to their second 
wind.' At last, at the end of the most famous step that 
Jamond had taught me, I stood still for a moment to re- 
newed applause; and I n1ust have wound these men up 
to excitement beyond all sense, for they would not be dis- 
suaded but swarmed towards the dais where I was, and 
, 
Borne called on me to remove my mask. 
"Then the Intendant came down among them, biù- 
ding them stand back, and himself moved towards me. J 
felt affrighted, for I liked not the look in his eyes, and so, 
without a word, I stepped down from the dais-I did not 
dare to speak, lest they should recognize my voice-and 
made for the door with as much dignity as I might. But 
the Intendant came quickly to me with a mannereù court- 
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esy, and said in my ear, , }'Iadame, you have won all our 
hearts; will you not accept some hospitality-a glass of 
wine and a wing of partridge, in a room where none shall 
disturb you?' I shuddered, and passed on. 'Nay, nay, 
madame, not even myself with you, unless you would have 
it otherwise,' he added. 
"Still I did not speak, but put out my hand in pro- 
test, and Inoved on towards the screen, we two alone, for 
the others had fallen back with whisperings and side- 
speeches. Oh, how I longed to take tho mask frOln my 
face and spurn them! The hand that I put out in protest 
the Intendant caught within his own, and would have 
held it, but that I drew it back with indignation, and 
l>>ept on towards the screen. Then I realized tha.t a new- 
comer had seen the matter, and I stopped short, dum- 
founded-for it was 
Ionsieur Dol taire! lIe was stand- 
ing besido the screen, just within the room, and he sent 
at the Intendant and myself a keen, piercing glance. 
" Now he carne forward quickly, for the Intendant also 
half stopped at sight of him, and a malignant look shot 
from his "eyes; hatrctl Bhowed in the profane word that 
was chopped off at his teeth. 'Vhen )[onsieur Doltaire 
rcaclwd us, he sa.id, hi8 eycs resting on me with intense 
scrutiny, 'IIis Excellency will })rescnt Ine to his distin- 
guished entertainer?' IIe seClned to read behind my 
mask. I knew he had discovered me, and my heart stood 
still. But I raised my eyes and met his gaze steadily. 
The worst had come. Well, I would face it now. I 
could endure defeat with courage. lIe paused an instant, 
a strange look passed over his fucc, his eJcs got hard and 
very brilliant, and hc continued (oh, what suspense that 
was !): '..\ It ye
, I see-.J amond, the }wrfect and wonder- 
ful Jamond, who set us tLll a-kneeling at \T"ersailles. If 
Inadame will permit me?' 11 e nlade to take my }land. 
Here the Intendant interposed, l)utting out his hand 
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also. 'I have promised to protect madame from indi- 
vidual courtesy while here,' he said. 
Ionsieur Doltaire 
looked at him keenly. 'Then your Excellency must build 
stone walls about yourself,' he rejoined, with cold eInpha- 
sis. 'Sometimes great men are foolish. To-night your 
Excellency would have let '-here he raised his voice so 
that an could hear-' your Excellency would have let a 
dozen cowarùly gentlemen drag a dying prisoner Iron1 his 
prison, forcing back his l'!ajesty's officers at the dungeon 
doors, and, after baiting, have matched him against a 
common criminal. That was unseen11y in a great man 
and a King's chief officer, the trick of a low law-breaker. 
Your Excellency promised a lady to protect her from 
individual courtesy, if she gave pleasure-a pleasure be- 
yond price-to you and your guests, and you would have 
broken your word without remorse. General 1\Iontcalm 
has sent a company of men to set your Excellency right 
in one direction, and I am come to set you right in the 
other.' 
"The Intendant was white with rage. He muttered 
something between his teeth, then said aloud, 'Presently 
we will talk more of this, nlonsieur. Yon '11easure 
strength with François Bigot: we will see which proves 
the stronger in the end.' 'In the enù the unjust steward 
kneels for mercy to 11is master,' was l\[onsieur Doltaire's 
quiet answer; and then he made a courteous gesture 
towaròs the door, and I went to it with him slowly, won- 
dering what the end would be. Once at the other side of 
the screen, he peered into Jamond's face for an instant, 
then he gave a low whistle. ' You have an apt pupil, oJ a- 
mond, one who might ùe your rival one day,' said he. 
Still there was a puzzled look on his face, which did not 
leave it till he saw J amond walking. ' .Ah yes,' he added, 
, I see now. 1 T ou are lame. This was a desperate yet suc- 
cessful expedient.' 
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" He did not speak to me, but led the way to where, at 
the great door, was the Intendant's valet standing with 
my cloak. 'l'aking it from him, he put it round my 
shoulders. ' The sleigh by which I came is at the door,' 
he ::;aid, , and I will take you home.' I knew not what to 
do, for I feareù SOllle ùesperate act on his part to possess 
nw. I deterrnined that I would not leave J amond, in any 
case, and I felt for à weapon which I had hidden in my 
dress. "'T e had not, however, gone a half dozen paces in 
the entrance hall when there were quick steps behind, 
and four soldiers came towards us, with an officer at their 
head-an officer whom I had seen in the chamber, but did 
not recognize. 
'" 
Ionsieur Doltairp,' the officer said; and monsieur 
stopped. Then he cried in surprise, , Legrand, you here!' 
To this the officer replied by handing monsieur a paper. 

Ionsieur's hand dropped to his sword, but in a moment 
he gavc a short, sharp laugh, and opened up the packet. 
'II'm,' he saiù, 'the Bastile! 
'he Grande l\Iarqnise is 
fretful-eh, J.
egrand ? Yon will permit Jne some moments 
with these laùies?' he (lc1ùed. 'A monlent only,' answered 
the officer. 'In another room?' n1011sieur again asked. 
'A rnolnent where you are, monsieur,'" was the reply. 

laking a polite gesture for lIlC to step u!:;ide, l\[ullsieur 
Doltaire said, in a voice which wa
 perfectly controlled 
anù courteous, though I could hear behind an a deadly 
emphnsis, , I know everything now. Yon have foi1ed TIle, 
blinùfolded lIlO and all others thes
 three years past. Yon 
have intrigued against the captains of intrigue, yon have 
matched yourself against practised astutcneS8. On one 
side I resent being luatle a fool anù tool of; on the other, 
I aln lost in admiration of your talent. But henceforth 
there is no sl1('h thing as quarh'r between us. Your lover 
shan die, and I will coyue again. 
'his whilIl of the 
Grande )IarQuisc will last but till I sce her; then I will 
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return to you-forever. Your lover shall die, your love's 
labour for him shall be lost. I shall reap where I did not 
sow-his harvest and my own. I am as ice to you, made- 
moiselle, at this moment; I have murder in my heart. 
Ye.t warmth will come again. I admire you so much that 
I will have you for my own, or die. You are the high 
priestess of diplomacy; your brain is a statesman's, your 
heart is a vagrant; it goes covertly from the sweet mead- 
ows of France to the n1arshes of England, a taste un- 
worthy of you. You shall be redeemed from that by 
Tinoir Doltaire. Now thank me for all I have done for 
you, and let me say adieu.' He stooped and kissed my 
hand. 'I can not thank you for what I myself achieved,' 
I said. "V e are, as in the past, to be at war, you threaten, 
and I have no gratitude.' , 'V ell, well, adieu. and au re- 
voÙ., sweetheart,' be answered. 'If I should go to the 
Bastile
 I shall have food for thought; and I am your 
hunter to the end! In this good orchard I pick sweet 
fruit one day.' His look fell on me in such a way that 
shame and anger were at equal height in me. Then he 
bowed again to me and to Jamonù, and, with a sedate 
gesttue, walked away with the soldier8 and the officer. 
" You can gness what were J11Y feelings. You were 
safe for the 1110.ment-that was the great thing. 
rhe ter- 
ror I had felt when I sa.w )Ionsieur Doltaire in the Cham- 
bre de la J oie had passed, for I felt he would not betray 
me. He is your foe, and he would kill you; but I was 
sure he would not put me in danger while he was absent 
in France-if he expected to return-by making public 
my love for yon and my adventure at the palace. There 
is something of the noble fighter in hiln, after all, though 
he is so evil a man. A prisoner himself now, he would 
have no immediate means to hasten your death. But 
I can never forget his searching, cruel look when he rec- 
'tgnized me! Of J amond I was sure. Her own pas, 
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had been full of sorrow, and her life was now so secluded 
and religious that I could not doubt her. Indeed, we 
have been blessed with good, true friends, Robert, though 
they are not of those who are powerful, save in their 
loyalty." 
Alixe then told me that the officer Legrand had ar- 
rived from France but two days before the eventful night 
of which I have just written, armed with an order from the 
Grande ::\Iarquise for Doltaire's arrest and transportation. 
lIe had landed at Gaspé, and had come on to Quebec 
overland. Arriving at the Intenùance, he had awaited Dol- 
taire's coming. Doltaire had stopped to visit General 
1\Iontcalm at l\Iontmùrenci Falls, on his way back from 
an expedition to the English country, and had thus him- 
self brought my protection and hurried to his own undo- 
ing. I Wa
 thankful for hi
 downfall, though I believed 
it was but for a moment. 
I was curious to know how it chanced I was set free of 
my dungeon, and I had the story from Alixe's lips; but 
not till after I had urged her, for she WaS surc her tale 
had wearied me, and she was eager to do little offices of 
cOHlfort about me; telling me gai1y, while she shaded the 
light, freshened my pillow, and gave me a cordial to drink, 
that she would secretly convey me wines and preserves 
and jellies and such kickshaws, that I should better get 
my strength. 
"For you must know," she said," that though this 
gray hair and transparency of flesh hecotne yon, making 
your eyes look like two jets of flatne and your face to haye 
shadows D10st theatrical, a ruddy cheek and a stout hand 
are more suited to a soldier. 'Vhf'u you are young again 
in body these gray hairs shall render you distinguished." 
Then she sat down 1eside mf', and clasped my hand, 
now looking out into the clear light of afternoon to the 
farther shores of Levis, showing grccn hcre and thera 
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from a sudden 
Iarch rain, the boundless forests beyond, 
and the ample Ht. Lawrence still covered with its vast 
bridge of ice; anon into my face, while I gazed into 
those deeps of her blue eyes that I had drowned my heart 
in. I loved to watch her, for with me she was ever her 
own absolute self, free frolll all artifice, lost in her perfect 
naturalness: a healthy, quiet soundness, a primitive sim- 
plicity beneath the artifice of usual life. She had a 
beautiful hand, long, warm, and. firm, and the fingers, 
when they clasped, seemed to possess and inclose your 
own-the tenderness of the maidenly, the protectiveness 
of the maternal. She carried with her a wholeson1e fra- 
grance and beauty, as of an orchard, and while she sat 
there I thought of the engaging words: 
" Thou art to 'l1le like a basket of surnmer f1ruit, and I 
seek thee in thy cottage by the vineyard, fenced about with 
good comnwndable trees." 
Of my re
ease she spoke thus: "
Ionsieur Doltaire is 
to be conveyed overland to the coast en r'O'llte for France, 
and he has sent Ine by his valet a small arrow studded 
with emeralds and pearls, and a skull all polished, with 
a message that the arrow was for myself, and the skull 
for another-remembrances of the past, and earnests of 
the future-truly an insolent and wicked nlan. When he 
was gone I went to the Governor, and, with show of in- 
terest in many things pertaining to the government (for 
he has been flattered by my attentions-TI1e, poor little 
bee in the buzzing hive !), came to the question of the 
English prisoner. I told him it was 1 that prevented the 
disgrace to his good government by sending to GeneraJ 

Iontcalm to ask for your protection. 
"He was impressed, and opened out his vain heart 
about the state in divers ways. But I may not tell you of 
these-only what concerns yourself; the rest belongs to 
nis honour. Whell he was in his most pliable mood, I 
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grew serious and told hinl there was a danger which per- 
haps he did not see. Ilere WàS hi
 English prisonel", who, 
they said abroad in the town, was dying. There was 
no doubt that the King woulù approve the sentence of 
death, and if it were duly and with some display enforced, 
it would but add to the Governor's reputation in France. 
But should the prIsoner die in captivity, or should he go 
an invalid to the scaffold, there would only be pity excited 
in the world for him. For his own honour, it were better 
the Governor should hang a robust prisoner, who in full 
blood should expiate his sins upon the scaffold. The ad- 
vice went down like wine; and when he knew not what 
to do, I urged your being brought here, put under guard, 
and fed and nourished for your end. ...\nd so it was. 
" The Governor's counsellor in the nlatter will remain 
a secret, for by now he will be sure that he himself had 
the Rparkling inspiration. There, ùear l{obert, is the 
present clin1ax to Dlany Dlonths of suspense and perse- 
cution, the like of which I hope I nHtY ncver see again. 
SOIHe time I will tell you all: those mectings with 
[on- 
sicnr Doltaire, his designs and approachcs, his pleadings 
and veiled threats, his numbcrìess small seductions of 
words, nlanners, and deeds, his singular changcs of Blood, 
whcn I was uncertain what woulù happcn next; the l)art 
I had to play to know all that was going 011 in the Ch:1teau 
St. Louis, in the Intenùance, and with General 
[ontcaln1; 
the difficulties with my own pcople; the dcs}):tÏr of nlY 
poor father, who docs not know that it is I who have kept 
hinl from troublc by my influcncc with thc Governor. 
!i'or Hinc(\ the Govcrnor and tho Intendant are rc('oncilcd, 
hc takes sides with Gcneral )[ontcalnl, the one sonnd 
gentl(\man in officc in thi
 poor country-alas! " 
Roon afterwards w(\ partt'lI. As Rhe I)a
s(\d out she told 
nlC I might at any hour expcct a vi
it IroJn the Govcrnor. 
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xx. 


UPON THE RAMPARTS. 


THE Governor visited me. His attitude was marked 
by nothing so much as a supercilious courtesy, a manner 
which said, You must see I am not to be trifled with; and 
though I have you here in my château, it is that I may 
make a fine scorching of you in the end. lIe would make 
of me an example to amaze and instruct the nations- 
when I was robust enough to die. 
I might easily have flattered myself on being an ob- 
ject of interest to the eyes of nations. I aln10st pitied 
him. He appeared so lost in self-admiration that he 
would never see disaster when it came. 
"There is but one master here in Canada," he said, 
"and I anl he. If things go wrong it is because my 
orders arc not obeyed. Your people have taken Louis- 
burg; had I been there, it should never have been given 
up. Drucour was hasty-he listened to the women. I 
should allow no woman to move me. I should be inflex- 
ible. They might send two Amhersts and two 'Y olfes 
against me, I would hold my fortress." 
"They will never send two, your Excellency," said I. 
He did Dot see the irony, and he prattled on: "That 
Wolfe, they tell me, is bandy-legged; is DO better than a 
girl at sea, and never well ashore. I anl always in raw 
health-the strong mind in the potent body. Had I been 
at Louisburg, I should have held it as I held Ticonderoga 
last July, and drove the English back with monstrous 
slaughter. " 
Here was news. I had had no information in many 
months, and ali at once two great facts were brought 
to me. 
" Your Excellency, then, was at Ticonderoga?" said L 
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" I sent )fontcalm to defend it," he replied pompously. 
" I told him how he must act; I was explicit, and it came 
on t as I had said: we were victorious. Yet he would 
have done better had he obeyed me in everything. If I 
had been at Louisburg-" 
I could not at first bring myself to flatter the vice-regal 
})Cacock; for it had been my n1ind to fight these French- 
nlCn al ways; to yield in nothing; to defeat them like a 
soldier, not like a juggler. But I brought myself to say, 
half ironically, " If all great men had capable instruments, 
they would seldom fail." 
"Y ou have touched the heart of the matter," said he, 
credulously. " It is a pity," he added, with con1placent 
severity, "that you have been so misguided and crimi- 
nal; you have, in some things, more sense than folly." 
I bowed, as to a compliment from a great man. Then, 
all at once, I spoke to him with an air of apparent frank- 
nc
s, and said that if I must die, I cared to do so like a 
gentleman, with some sort of health, and not like an in- 
valid. lIe Jnust adn1Ït that at least I was no coward. lIe 
nlight fence me about with what guards he chose, but I 
prayed him to let me walk upon the ramparts, when I was 
strong enough to be abroad unùer aU due espionage. I 
had already suffered many deaths, I said, and I would go 
to the final one looking like a man, and not like an out- 
cast of humanity. 
" Ah, I have heard this before," said he. " 
Ionsieur 
, Doltaire, who is in prison here, and is to fare on to the 
Bastile, was insolent enough to send me a message yester- 
day that I should keep you close in your dungeon. But 
I had had enough of 
Ionsieur Doltaire; and, indeed, it 
was through me that the Grande Marquiso had him called 
to durance. lIe was a muddler here. They must not 
interfere with 111(\; I :un not to be cajoled or crossed in 
my plans. \r e shall bee, we shall bee abou t the ranlparts," 
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he continued. "
Ieanwhile prepare to die." This he 
8aid with such importallce that I ahnost laughed in his. 
face. But I bowed with a sort of aweù submission, and 
he turned and left the room. 
I grew stronger slowly day by day, but it was quite a 
month before Alixe came again. Son1etimes I saw her 
walking on the banks of the river, and I was sure she was 
there that I might see her, though she made no sign to- 
wards me, nor ever semned to look towards n1Y window. 
Spring was now fully CUlne. The snow had gone from 
the ground, the tender grass was springing, the air was 
soft and kind. One fine day, at the beginning of }Iay, 
I heard the booming of cannons and a great shouting, 
and, looking out, I could see crowds of people upon the 
banks, and many boats in the river, where yet the ice had 
not entirely broken up. By stretching fron1 my winùow, 
through the bars of which I could get my head, but not 
my body, I noted a squadron sailing round the point of 
the Island of Orleans. I took it to be a fleet from France 
bearing re-enforcements and supplies-as indeed after- 
wards I found was so; but the re-enforcements were so 
small and the supplies so limited that it is said 1\Iontcalm, 
when he knew, cried out, " Now is al] lost! Nothing re- 
mains but to fight and die. I shall Bee my beloved Can- 
diac no more." 
For the first tinle all the English colonies had com- 
bined against Canada. Vaudreuil and 1\Iontcalnl were at 
variance, and Vaudreuil had, through his personal hatred ' 
and envy of )Iontcaln1, signed the death-warrant of the 
colony by writing to the colonial minister that Montcalm's 
agents, going for succour, were not to be trusted. Yet 
at that moment I did not know these things, and the 
sight made me grav
, though it made me sure also that 
this year would finà the British battering this same Châ- 
teau. 
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Presently thcrc canle word from the Governor that I 
might walk u pOll th
 ramparts, and I was taken forth for 
several hours cach day; always, however, under strict sur- 
veillance, my guards, well armed, attending, while the 
ramparts were, as usual, patrolled by soldiers. I could 
see that ample preparations were being made against a 
siege, and every day the excitement increased. I got to 
know more definitely of what was going on, when, under 
vigilance, I was allowed to speak to Lieu tenant Stevens, 
who also was permitted sonle such frecdolll as I had en- 
joyed when I first came to Quebec. lIe had private infor- 
mation that General 'Volfe or General Alllherst was likely 
to proceed against Quebec fro III Louisburg, and he was 
determined to join the expedition. 
:For months he had been maturing plans for escape. 
There was one Clark, a ship-carpenter (of whom I have 
before written), and two other bold spirits, who were sick 
of captivity, and it was intended to fare forth one night 
and Inake a run for freedom. Clark had had a notablo 
plan. A wreck of several transports had occurred at 
Belle Isle, and it was intended by the authorities to send 
him down the river with a sloop to bring back the crew, 
and break up the wrcck. It was his purpose to arm his 
sloop with 
Ir. Stevens and some English prisoners the 
night before she was to sail, and steal away with her 
down the river. But whether or not the authorities BUS- 
pected him, the comllland was at the last given to an- 
other. 
It was proposed, however, to get away on a dark night 
to some point on the river, where a boat should be sta- 
tioned-though that was a dif1ìcult Inattcr, for the river 
was well patrolled and boats wcre scarce-and drift quietly 
down the stream, till a good distance below the ci ty. 
Ir. 
Stevens Raid he had delayed the attelnpt on the faint hope 
of fetching me along. 
Ioncy, he said. was needed, for 
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Clark and all were very poor, and cornmon necessaries 
were now at exorbitant prices in the country. 'Tyranny 
and robbery had made corn and clothing luxuries. All 
the old tricks of Bigot and his La Friponne, which, after 
the outbreak the night of my arrest at the Seigneur Du- 
varney's, had been somewhat repressed, were in full swing 
again, and robbery in the name of providing for defence 
was the only habit. 
I managed to convey to 
Ir. Stevens a good sum of 
money, and begged him to meet me every day upon the 
ramparts, until I also should see my way to making a 
dart for freedom. I advised him in many ways, for he 
was more bold than shrewd, and I made hiIn promise 
that he would not tell Clark or the others that I was 
to make trial to go with theln. I feared the accident of 
disclosure, and any new failure on my part to get away 
would, I knew, mean my instant death, consent of King 
or no consent. 
One evening, a soldier entered my room, wholn in 
the half-darkness I did not recognize, till a voice said, 
" There's orders new! Not dungeon now, but this room 
Governor bespeaks for gentlemen from France." 
" And where am I to go, Gabord ? " 
"Where you will have fighting," he answered. 
" With whom? " 
" Yourself, aho!" A queer smile crossed his lips, 
and was followed by a sort of sternness. There was 
something graver in his manner than I had ever seen. 
I could not guess his meaning. At last he added, 
pulling roughly at his mustache, "And when that's 
done, if not well done, to answer to Gabord the sol- 
dier; for, God take my soul without bed-going, but I will 
call you to account! That Seigneur's home is no place 
for you." 
"You speak in riddles," said I. Then all at once the 
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matte'r burst upon me. "The Governor quarters me at 
the Seigneur Ðuvarney's?" 1 asked. 
"No other," answered he. "In three days to go." 
I understood hinl' no:w. He had had a struggle, 
knowing of the relations between Alixe and myself, to 
avoid telling the Governor all. And now, if I involved 
her, used her to effect my escape from her father's 
house! Even his peasant brain saw my difficulty, the 
danger to my honour-and hers. In spite of the joy I 
felt at being near her, seeing her, I shrank from the 
situation. If I escaped from the Seigneur Duvarney's, 
it would throw suspicion upon him, upon Alixe, and 
that made n1e stand abashed. Inside the Seigneur 
Du varney's house I should feel bound to certain calls 
of honour concerning his daughter and himself. 1 stood 
long, thinking, Gabord watching me. 
Finally, "Gabord," said I, "I give you my word of 
honour that J will not put 
lademoiselle or l\Ionsieur 
Duvarney in peril." 
" You will not try to escape? " 
" Not to use them for escape. To elude my guards, 
to fight my way to liberty-yes-yes-yes ! " 
" But that mends not. Who's to know the lady did 
not help you ? " 
" You. You are to be my jailer again there?" 
lIe nodded, and fell to pulling his mustache. " 'Tis 
not enough," he said decisively. 
" Come, then," said I, "I will strike a bargain with 
you. If you will grant me one thing. I will give my 
word of honour not to escape froD1 the seigneur's 
house. " 
" Say on." 
" You tell me I am not to go to the seigneur's for 
three days yet. Arrange that maden10iselle nlay come to 
me to-morrow at dusk-at six o'clock, when all the world 
Q 
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dines-and I will give 111Y word. No more do I ask you 
-only that." 
" Done," said he. "It shall be so." 
" You will fetch her yourself?" I asked. 
.. On the stroke of six. Guard changes then." 
IIere our talk ended. He went, and I plunged deep 
into ll1Y great plan; for all at once, as we had talked, 
came a thing to Ine w hi
h I shall make clcar ere long. 
I set IllY wits to work. Once since my coming to the 
'château I had been visited by the English chaplain, 
who had been a prisoner at the citadel the year before. 
lIe was now on parole, and had freedoln to come and go 
in the town. The Governor had said he n1Ïght visit me 
on a certain day every week, at a fixed hour, and the 
next day at five o'clock was the time appointed for his 
second visi t. Gabord had promised to bring Alixe to 
me at six. 
The following morning I met 
Ir. Stevens on the 
ramparts. I told hin1 it was my purpose to escape the 
next night, if possible. If not, I must go to the Seign- 
eur Duvarney's, where I should be on parole-to Ga- 
bordo I bade him fulfil my wishes to the letter, for 
on his boldness and my own, and the courage of his 
men, I depended for escape. He declared himself ready 
to risk all, and die in the attempt, if need be, for he 
was sick of idleness. He could, he said, mature his plans 
that da.y, if he had more money. I gave him secretly 
a small bag of gold, and then I made explicit note of 
what I required of him: that he should tie up in a 
loose but safe bundle a sheet, a woman's skirt, some 
ri ver grasses and reeds, some phosphorus, a pistol and 
a knife, and some saltpetre and other chemicals. That 
evening, about nine o'clock, which was the hour the 
guard changed, he was to tie this bundle to a string I 
should let down fron1 my window and I would dra.w 
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it up. Then, the night following, the others must steal 
away to that place ncar Sillery-the west side of the 
town was always ill guarùed-anù wait there with a boat. 
lIe should see nle at a certain part on the ramparts, and, 
well armed, we also would make our way to Sillery, and 
frorn the spot ca1l8ù the Anie du Foulon 1rift down the 
ri ver in the dead of night. 
lIe promised to do all as I wished. 
The rest of the day I spent in nlY roonl fashioning 
strange toys out of willow rods. I bud got these rods 
frolH Iny guards, to make whistles for their children, and 
they had carried away many of them. But now, with 
pieces of a silk handkerchief tied to the whistle and 
filled with air, I made a toy which, when squeezed, sent 
out a weird lament. Once, when my guard came in, I 
pressed one of these things in my pocket, and it gave 
forth a sort of smothered cry, like a sick child. At this 
he started, and looked round the room in trepidation; 
for, of all peoples, these Canadian Frenchmen are the 
Jnost superstitious, anù JHay be worked on without limit. 
rIhe cry had seCIlled to COIne frorH a distance. I looked 
around also, and appeared serious, and he asked Ille if I 
had heard the thing before. 
" Once or twice," said I. 
"Then you are a dead man," said he; "'tis a warn- 
ing, that! " 
")Iaybe it is not I, but one of yon," I answered. 
Then, with n sort of hush, "Is't like the cry of La J on- 
gleuse?" I aùùCll. (La. J ongleuse was their fabled witch, 
or spirit of disaster.) 
lIe nodded his head, crossed himself, mum bled a 
prayer, and turned to go, but caIne back. "I'll fetch a 
crucifix," ho said. " You arc a heathen, and you bring 
her here. H he is the ùevil's daru." 
lie left with a scareù face, and I laughed to myself 
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quietly, for I saw success ahead of me. True to his word 
he brought a crucifix and put it up-not where he 
wished, but, at my request, opposite the door, upon the 
wall. He crossed himself before it, and was most de- 
yOU t. 
It looked 3ingular to see this big, rough soldier, who 
was in most things a swaggerer, so childlike in all that 
touched his religion. With this you could fetch him to 
his knees; with it I would cow him that I might myself 
escape. 
At half past five the chaplain came, having been de- 
layed by the guard to have his order indorsed by Captain 
Laney of the Governor's household. To him I told my 
plans so far as I thought he should know them, and then 
I explained what I wished him to do. lie was grave and 
thoughtful for some minutes, but at last consented. He 
was a pious man, and of as honest a heart as I have known, 

lbeit narrow and confined, which sprang perhaps from 
his provincial practice and his theological cutting and 
trimming. \Ve were in the midst of a serious talk, where- 
in I urged him upon matters which shall presently be set 
forth, when we heard a noise out8ide. I begged him to 
retire to the alcove where my bed was, and draw the cur- 
tain for a few moments, nor come forth until I called. 
He did so, yet I thought it hurt his sense of dignity to be 
shifted to a bedroom. 
As he disappeared the door opened, and Gabord and 
AJixe entered. "One half hour," said Gabord, and went 
out again. 
Presently Alixe told me her story. 
" I have not been idle, Robert, but I could not act, for 
my father and mother suspect my love for you. I have 
come but little to the château without them, and I was 
closely watched. I knew not how the thing would end, 
but I kept up my workings with the Governor, which is 
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easier now Monsieur Doltaire is gone, and I got you the 
freeùom to walk upon the ramparts. Well, once, before 
my father suspected me, I said that if his Excellency dis- 
liked your being in the Château, you could be as well 
guarded in my father's house with sentinels always there, 
until you could, in better health, he taken to the common 
jail again. \Vhat was my surprise when yesterday came 
word to nlY father that he should make ready to receive 
you as a prisoner; being sure that he, his Excellency's 
cousin, the father of the man you had injured, and the 
most loyal of :Frenchmen, would guard you diligently; 
he now needed all extra room in the Château for the en- 
tertainment of gentlemen and officers lately come from 
France. 
"When my father got the news, he was thrown into 
dismay. lie knew not what to do. On what ground 
could he refuse the Governor? Yet when he thought of 
me he felt it his duty to do so. Again, on what ground 
could he refuse this boon to you, to whom we all owe the 
blessing of his life? On my brother's account? But my 
brother has written to my father justifying you, and mag- 
nanimously praising you as a man, while hating you as an 
English soldier. On my account? But he could not 
give this reason to the Governor. As for me, I was silent, 
I waited-and I wait; I know not what will be the end. 
1-Ieanwhile preparations go on to rcceive you." 
I could scc that Alixc's mood wa.s moro tranquil since 
Doltairc Wa:-; gone. A certain rcst]pssnCSð h:ul vanished. 
IIcr ma.nncr had much dignity, and every movcmcnt a 
pcculiar gra.cp and elegance. Shc was dressed in a soft 
cloth of a gray tone, touched off with reù and slashed 
with gold, and a cloak of gray, trimmed with fur, with 
bright silver buckles, hung looscly on her, thrown off at 
onc shoulùer. 'fhere was a sweet disorùer in her hair, 
which indeed was prettiest when freest. 
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When she had finished speaking she looked at me, as 
I thought, with a little anxiety. 
"Alixe," I said, " we have come to the cross-roads, and 
the way we choose now is for all tilne." 
She looked up, startled, yet governing herself, and her 
hand sought mine and nestled there. " I feel that, too," 
she replied. " 'Vhat is it, Robert?" 
" I can not ill honour escape from your father's house. 
I can not steal his daughter, and his safety too-" 
" You must escape," she interrupted firmly. 
"From here, from the citadel, from anywhere but your 
house; and so I will not go to it." 
" You will not go to it?" she repeated slowly and 
strangely. "IIow may you not ? You are a prisoner. If 
they make my father your jailer-" She laughed. 
" I owe that jailer and that jailer's daughter-" 
" You owe them your safety and your freedom. Oh, 
Robert, I know, I know what you mean. But what care 
I what the world may think by-and-bye, or to-morrow, or 
to-day? l\Iy conscience is clear." 
" Your father-" I persisted. 
She nodded. " Yes, yes, yon speak truth, alas! And 
yet you must be freed. And "-here she got to her feet, 
and with flashing eyes spoke out-" and you shall be set 
free. Let . come what will, I owe nlY first duty to you, 
though all the world chatter; and I will not stir from 
that. As soon as I can make it possible, yon shall escape." 
" Yon shaH have the right to set me free," saill I, " if 
I must go to your father's house. Anù if I do Hot go 
there, but out to my own country, you shall still haye 
the right before all the world to follow, or to wait tilll 
come to fetch you." 
" I do not understand you, Robert," said she. " I do 
not-" IIcre she broke off, looking, looking at me wist- I 
fully, and trembling a little. 
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Then I stooped and whispered softly in her ear. She 
gave a little cry, and drew back from me; yet instantly 
her hand came out and caught my arm. 
" Robert, Robert! I can not, I dare not!" she cried 
softly. "X 0, no, it may not be," she added in a whisper 
of fear. 
I went to the alcove, drew back the curtain, and asked 
}[r. \Vainfleet to step forth. 
" Sir," said I, picking up my Prayer Book and putting 
it in his hands," I beg you to marry this lady and my- 
self. " 
He paused, dazed. "
Iarry you-here-now?" he 
asked shakingly. 
" Before ten minutes go round, this lady must be my 
wife," said I. 
" 
Iademoiselle Duvarney, you-" he began. 
" Be pleased, dear sir, to open the book at ' JVilt tho'll 
have,'" said I. "The lady is a Catholic; she has not 
the consent of her people; but when shp is my wife, 
ma.de so by yon, whose consent need we ask? Can you 
not tie us fast enough, a man and woman of sense suf- 
ficient, but you must pa.use here? Is the knot you tie 
safe against picking and stealing? " 
I had touched his vanity and his ecclesiasticism. 
"1t[arried by l11e," he replied, "once chaplain to the 
Bishop of Lonùon, you have a knot that no sword can 
cut. I am in full orùers. !\[y parish is in Roston itself." 
" You will hand a certificate. to lilY wifo to-morrow, 
and you will uphold this marriage aga.inst all gossip?" 
asked I. 
"Against all France and all Engla.nd," he answered, 
roused now. 
" Then come," I urg('d. 
"Hut I must have a witness," he interposed, opening 
the book, 
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" Yon shall have one in due time," said I. "Go OD. 
When the marriage is performed, and at the point where 
you shall proclaim us man and wife, I will ha ve a 
wi tness. " 
I turned to Alixe, and found her pale and troll bled. 
" Oh, Robert, Robert!" she cried, "it cannot be. Now, 
now I am afraid, for the first tin1e in my life, dea.r, the 
first time! " 
"Dearest lass in the world," I said," it must be. I 
shull not go to your father's. To-morrow night I make 
my great stroke for freedom, and when I am free I shall 
return to fetch D1Y wife." 
" You will try to escape from here to-morrow?" she 
asked, her face flushing finely. 
"I will escape or die," I answered; "but I shall not 
think of death. Come-come and say with me that we 
shall part no more-in spirit no more; that, whatever 
comes, you and I have fulfilled our great hope, though 
under the shadow of the sword." 
At that she put her hand in mine with pride and 
sweetness, and said, "I am ready, Robert. I give my 
heart, my life, and my honour to you-forever." 
Then, with simplicity and solemnity she turned to the 
clergyman: "Sir, my honour is also in your hands. If 
you have mother or sister, or true care of souls upon you, 
I pray you, in the fll ture act as becomes good nlen." 
" l\lademoiselle," he said earnestly, " I aln risking my 
freedom, maybe my life, in this; do you think-" 
IIcre she took his hand and prcssed it. "Ah, I 
ask your parùon. I am of a diffcrent faith from you, 
and I have known how men forget when they should 
remember." She slniled at him so perfectly that he 
drew himself up with pride. 
")fake haste, sir.." said I. U Jailers are curious 
folk. " 
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The room was not yet lighted, the eyening shadows 
were creeping in, and up out of the town came the ring- 
ing of the vesper bell fronl the church of the Recollets. 
For a IllOInent there W3S stillness in the room and all 
around us, and then the chaplain began in a low voice: 
" I requÙ.e and charge YOU, uoth-" and so on. In a 
few moments I had made the great vow, and had put on 
Alixe's finger a ring which the clergyman drew from his 
own hand. Then we knelt down, and I know we both 
prayed lfiOSt fervently with the good man t.hat we might 
" ever remain in perfect love and perfect peace together." 
}{i.Ûng, he paused, and I went to the door and 
knocked upon it. It was opened by Gabord. "Come 'in, 
Gabonl," said 1. "There is a thing that you must hear." 
lIe stepped back and got a light, and then entered, 
holding it up and shutting the door. A strange look 
came upon his face when he saw the chaplain, and òismay 
followed when, stepping beside Alixe, I took her hand, 
and l\Ir. 'Vainfleet declared us man and wife. lie stood 
like one dumbfounded, and he did not stir, as Alixe, 
turning to me, let me 1--iss her on the lips, and then 
went to the crucifix on the wall and embraced the feet of 
it, and stooll for a moment praying. N or did he move 
or make a sign tin she canlC Lack and stood beside me. 
"A prctty scene ! " he burst forth then with anger. 
" But, by God! no marriage is it ! " 
Alixe's hand tightened on my srm, and she drew 
close to Ine. 
" A n1arriage that will stand at JudglHent Day, Ga.- 
bord," said L 
" But not in Franco or here. 'Tis mating \\ ild, with 
cnd of dooln." 
" It is a nwrriage our great Archbishop at Lambeth 
Palace will uphold against a. hundred popes and kings," 
said the chaplain with importance. 
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"Y ou are no priest, but holy peddler!" cried Gabord 
roughly. " This is not mating as Christians, and fires of 
hell shall burn-aho! I will see you all go down, and 
hand. of mine shall not be lifted for you! " 
lIe puffed out his cheeks, and his great eyes rolled 
like fire-wheels. 
" You are a witness to this ceremony," said the chap- 
lain. "And you shall a::1swer to your God, but you must 
speak the truth for this lnan and wife." 
" 1\Ian and wife?" laughed Gabord wìldly. "!Iay I 
die and be damned to-" 
Like a flash _\Jixe was beside him, and put to his lips 
swiftly the little wooden cross that ::\Iathilde had given 
her. 
"Gabord, Gabord," she said in a sad voice, "when 
you may come to die, 
 girl's prayers will be waiting at 
God's feet for you." 
He stopped, and stared at her. Jler hand lay on his 
arm, and she continued: "No night gives nle sleep, Ga- 
bord, but I pray for the ju,iler who bas been kind to an 
ill-treated gentleman." 
"A juggling gentlell1mÌ, tha.t cheats Gabord before 
his eyes, and smuggles in nlongrcl priest!" he blustered. 
I waved Il1Y hand at the chaplain, or I think he would 
hava put his Prayer Book to roug1wr use than was its 
wont, and I was about to answer, but Alixe spoke in- 

tead, ana to greater purpose than I could have done. 
Her whole nlood changed, her face grew still anù proud, 
her eyes flasÎ1e(l bravely. 
" Gabord," she said, " vanity spe
ks in you therp, not 
honesty. 
 0 gentlenlan IlCrp i::; a juggler. K 0 kindness 
JOu lnay have done warrants insolence. '{ 011 have the 
power to "bring great Illisery on U::;, and Y(Ju lnay have the 
will, but, by Goù's help, both my husba
HI and Jnyself 
shall be delivered from cruel hands. At any moment I 
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may stand alone in the world, friends, people, the Church, 
and all the land against TIle: if you desire to ha
ten that 
time, to bring TI1e to disaster, because you would injure 
!ny husband "-how sweet the name sounded on her lip
! 
-" then act, but do not insult us. But no, no," she broke 
off softly, "you spoke in tmnper, you Ineant it not, JOU 
were but vexed with us for the nlOlllent. Dear Gabord," 
she added, "did we not know that if we had asked you 
first, you would have refused us ? You care so much for 
file, you would have feareù my linking life and fate with 
one-" 
" \\'ïth one the death-man has in ha.nd, to pay price 
for wicked deed," he interrupted. 
"\Vith one innocent of all dishonour, å gentlema.
 
wronged every way. Gabord, you know it is so, for JOU 
have guarded him aDd fought with hinl, and yon are an 
honourable gentleman," she addeù gently. 
" No g
ntlen1an I," he burst forth, "but jailer base, 
and soldier born upon a truss of hay. But hononr is an 
applc any man may eat since Adam walked in garden. 
. . . 'Tis honcst foc, here," he continuC'd magnaninlously, 
and no<l<lC'd towards Inc. 
" \r e would have tol(l yon all," she S,tid, "but how 
dare \\e involve you, or how tlare we tClllpt you, or how 
dare we risk your refusal? It was Jove and truth drove 
u:-; to this; and God will bless this matiug as the birds 
mate, evC'n as lIe gives honour to Gabord who was born 
upon a truss of hay." 
" Poonl !" said Gabord, puffing out his checks, and 
Rmiling on her with a look half sonr, anù vC't with a dog- 
Jikf' fOlHlnp

, "Oabord's ulouth i
 shut till '8 head is ofT, 
RtHl Own to tell the tale to 'rwclve ...\ postles ! " 
'J1hrough his wayward, illusiye spec..h WP Cound hi
 
DIPanillg. lIe woulù keep fa.ith with us, and be best proof 
of this Inarriage, at risk of his head even. 
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As we spoke, the chaplain was writing in the blank 
fore-pages of the Prayer Book. Presently he said to me, 
handing me the pen, which he had picked from a table, 
"Inscribe yonr names here. It is a rough record of the 
ceremony, but it will suffice before all IHen, when to-mor- 
row I have given 
Iistress ßlofay another record." 
W 6 wrote our nan1es, and then the pen was handed to 
Gabord. He took it, and at last, with nlany flourishes 
and altOs, and by dint of pufIings and rolling eyes, he 
wrote his name so large that it filled as much Gpace as the 
other names and all the writing, and was indeed like a 
huge indorsement across the record. 
'Vhen this was done, Alixe held out her hand to him. 
"Will you kiss me, Gabord?" she said. 
The great soldier was all taken back. lIe flushed like 
a schoolboy, yet a big humour and pride looked out of his 
eyes. 
" I owe you for the sables, too," she said. " But kiss 
me-not on Iny ears, as the Russian count kis
ed Gabord, 
but on my cheek." 
This won him to our cause utterly, and I never think 
of Gabord, as I saw him last in the sway and carnage of 
battle, fighting with wild uproar anù covered with wounds, 
but the memory of that moment, when he kissed Iny 
young wife, COl.nes back to me. 
At that he turned to leave. "I'll hold the door for 
ten minutes," he added; and bowed to the chaplain, who 
blessed us then with tears in his eyes, and smiled a little 
to my thanks and praises and purse of gold, and to Alixe's 
gratitude. With lifting chin-good honest gentleman, 
who afterwards proved his fidelity and truth-he said that 
he would die to uphold this 
aered cerernony. And so he 
made a little speech, as if he had a pulpit round him, and 
he wound up with a benediction which sent my dear girl 
to tears and soft trembling: 
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" The Lord bless you and I
eep you: the Lord make his 
{a('() to sltine upon yuu; tlie Lord lift up ItÙ; countenance 
upon YOlt'J and give YOlt peace, now and for ever7lwre." 
A n10ment afterwards the <1001' closed, and for ten 
nÚnutes I looked into nlY dear wifp's face, i\nd told her 
my plans for escape. 'Vhcn Gabord ol>ened the ùoor upon 
us, we haa passed through years of understanding and re- 
solve. Our parting was brave-a bravery on her side that 
I do not think any other ,voman could match. She was 
quivering with the new life come upon her, yet she was 
self-controlìcd; she moved as in a dream, yet I knew her 
mind was alert, vigilant, and strong; she was aching with 
thought of this separation, with the peril that faced us 
both, yet she carried a quiet joy in her face, a tranquil 
gravity of bearing. 
"Whom God hath joineù-" said I gravely at the 
last. 
" Let no man put asunder," she answered softly and 
solemLly. 
" Aho!" said Gabord, and turned his head away. 
Then the ùoor shut upon me, and, though I 
nl no 
Catholic, I h
vc no shan1e in saying that J kissed 
he feet 
on the crucifix which her lips had blessed. 


XXI. 


LA .JOKn T..EU8E. 


AT nine o'clock I was waiting by the window, and 
even U5; a. bugle sounded "Jights out" in the barracks 
and challge of guard, I let the string down. )f r. Stevens 
8hot round the corner of the chàteau, just as the depart- 
ing sentinel disappcared, attached a bunJlc to the stri:lg, 
und I drew it up. 
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" Is all well?" I called softly down. 
" All well," said 
Ir. Stevens, and, hugging the wall.of 
the chåt.eau, he sped away. In another Hloment a new 
sentinel began pacing up and down, and I shut the win- 
dow anù llntied my bunùle. All that I had asked for was 
there. I hid the things away in the alcove and went to 
bed at once, for I knew that I should have no sleep on 
the following night. 
I did not leave my bed till the morning was well ad- 
vanced. Once or twice during the day I brought my 
guards in with fear on their faces, the large fat man more 
distorted than his fellow, by the lamentable sounds I 
maùe with Iny willow toys. 
'hey crossed themselves again 
and again, and I 111yself appeared devout and troubled. 
'Vhen we walked abroad during the afternoon, I chose to 
loiter by the riyer rather than walk, for I wished to con- 
serve my strength, which was now vastly increased, though, 
to mislead my watcher8 and the authorities, I assumed the 
de1i
a('y of an invalid, and appeared unfit for any enter- 
prise-no hard task, for I was still very thin and worn. 
So I sat upon a favourite seat on the cliff, set against 
a solitary tree, fixed in the rocks. I gazed long on the 
river, and my guards, stoutly armed, steod near, watching 
liP, and talking in low tones. Eager to hear their gossip 
I app
ared to sleep. They came nearer, and, facing me, 
sat upon a large stone, and gossipped freely concerning 
the strange sOllnòs heard in D1Y room at the château. 
" See you, n1Y Bamboir," said the lean to the fat sol- 
dier, " the British captain, he is to be carried off in burn- 
ing flan1eH by that La .J ongleuse. We shall come in one 
-nlorning, find a smell of sulphur only, and a circle of 
reù on the floor where the imps danced before La J on- 
gleuse said to them, , Up with him, darlings, and 
away! ' " 
At this Bamboir shook his head, and aüswered, "To- 
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morrow I'll go to the Governor and tell him what's com- 
ing. 
ly wife, she falls upon my ncck this morning. 'Ar.. 
go
e,' she says, , 'twill need the bishop anù his college to 
drive La J ongleuse out of the grand ch{lteau.' " 
" No less," replied the other. ".A. deacon and sacred 
palm and sprinkle of holy water would do for a cottage, 
or evcn for a little manor hou8e, with twelve candles 
burning, and a hynln to the Virgin. But in a king's 
housc-" 
" It's not the King's house." 
"But yes, it is the }{:ïng's house, though his 
Iost 
Christian 
Iajesty livès in France. The 
Iarquis de Vau- 
dreuil stands for the King, and we are sentinels in the 
King's house. But, my faith, I'd rathcr be fighting against 
Frederick, the Prussian boar, than watching this n1ad Eng- 
lishman. " 
"Rut see you, my brother, that Englishman's a devil. 
El8c how has he Dot been hanged long ago? Tlr has vile 
artH to blind an, or he'd not be sitting there. It is well 
known that )l'sien' Doltaire, even the T\.:ing's son-his 
Inother wOl.ked in the fields like your Nanette, Banl- 
hoir-" 
" Or your Lablallche, my fricnd. She has hard hands, 
with warts, antI rcù knuckles thBrcfronl-" 
" Or your Nanette, Bamboir, with no
e that blisters in 
the summer, as she goes swingeing flax, and swelling fcet 
t1w,t sweat in sabots, and chin thrust out from carrying 
pails upon her Ìlead-" 
"
\y, like Sanette and like Lablanche, this peasant 
mother of l\f'sieu' ] )oltaire, and mayb. no such firm 
breasts iike N anette-" 
u. Nor such d,n eye as has Lablanche. W ell, 
I'sieu' 
Doltaire, who could override them all, he could not kill 
this barbarian. A nel Gabord-you know well how they 
fought, and the black horse ant] his ridrr CaJH0 anù ca.r- 
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ried him away. Why, the young 
l'sieu' Duvarney had 
him on his knees, the bìade at his throat, and a sworù 
flash out from the dark-they say it was the devil's-alld 
took him in the ribs and well-nigh killed him:" 
"But what say you to )Ia'm'selle Duvarney coming to 
him that day, and again yesterday with Gabord?" 
" Well, well, who knows, Barnboir? This morning I 
say to Nanette, , Why is't, all in one moment, you send Iue 
to the devil, and pray to n1eet me in Abrahanl's bosom 
too? ' 'Vhat think you she answer me? 'Vhy, this, 
my Bamboir: "Vhy is't Adalll loved his wife and swore 
her down before the Lord also, all in one moment? ' 'Vhy 
1tla'm'selle Duvarney does this or that is not for muddy 
brains like ours. It is some whimsy. They say that 
women are more curious about the devil than about St. 
Jean Baptiste. Perhaps she got of him a magic book." 
" No, no ! If he had the magic Petit Albert, he would 
have turned us into dogs long ago. But I do not like 
him. He is but thirty years, they say, and yet his hair is 
white as a pigeon's wing. It is not natural. N or did he 
ever, says Gabord, do aught but laugh at everything they 
did to hinl. The chains they put wonld not stay, and 
when he was set against the wan to be shot, the watches 
stopped-the minute of his shooting passed. Then l\l'sieu' 
Doltaire come, and say a man that could do a trick like 
that should live to do another. And he did it, for l\I'sieu' 
Doltaire is gone to the Bastile. Voye4, this Englishman 
is a damned heretic, and has the wicked a1"ts." 
" But see, Bamboir, do you think he can cast spells?" 
" What mean those sounds from his rOOlll!" 
" So, so. Yet if he be a friend of the devil, La Jon... 
gleuse would not come for him, bu t-" 
Startled and excited, they grasped each other's arms. 
" But for us-for us! " 
"It would be a work of God to send him to the devil," 
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said Bamboir in a loud whisper. "lIe has given us trouble 
enough. 'Vho can tell what conleS n
xt? Those darnned 
noiscs in his room, eh-eh ? " 
Thcn they whispered together, and presently I caught 
a fragment, by which I understood that, as we walked near 
the edge of the cliff, I should be pushed over, anà tl1ey 
would nlake it appear that I had drowned myself. 
They talked in low tones again, but soon got iouder, 
and presently I. knew that they were speaking of La 
Jongleuse; and Bamboir-the fat Bamboir, who the 
surgeon had said would some day die of apoplexy-was 
rash enough to say that he had seen her. lIe described 
her accura.tely, with the spirit of the born raconteur: 
" llair so black as the feather in the Governor's hat, 
and green eyes that flash fire, and a brown face with 
skin all scales. Oh, nlY saints of heaven, when she pass 
I hide my head, and I go cold like stone. She is all 
covcred with long reeds and lilies about her head and 
shoulders, and blue-red sparks fly up at every step. 
Flames go round her, and she burns not her robe-not 
at all. Anù as she go I hear cries that make me sick, 
for it is, I said, SOfile poor man in torture, and I think 
perhaps it is Jacque
 vTillon, perhaps Jean Rivas, perhaps 
Angèle Danlgoche. Rut no, it is a young priest of St. 
Clair) for he is never seen agai Il-never ! " 
In my mind I cOJTIJllenùed this fat Bamboir as an ex- 
cellent story-teller, and thanked hinl for his true picture 
of La J ongleuse, whom, to my regret, I haù never seen. 
I would not forget his stirring description, as he should 
see. I ga\e point to the tale by squeezing an inflated 
toy in my "pocket, with my ann, while my hanùs remained 
folded in front of me; and it was as good as a play to 
see the faces of these soldiers as they sprang to their feet. 
staring round in disn1ay. I mY8clf seemed to wake wit
 
a start, dnù, rising to my feet, I asked what meant the 
R 
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noise and their amazement. We were in a spot where we 
could not easily be seen froln any distance, and no one 
was in sight, nor were we to be remarked froIn the fort. 
They exchanged looks, as I started back towards the 
château, walking very near the edge of the cliff. A 
spirit of bravado came on me, and I said nlusingly to 
them as we walked : 
" It would be easy to throw you both over the cliff, 
but r love you too well. I have proved. that by making 
toys for your children." 
It was as cordial to me to watch their faces. They 
both drew away from the cliff, and grasped their fire- 
arms apprehensively. 
"
Iy God,'
 said Bamboir, " those toys shall be burned 
to-night! Alphonse has the sn1allpox and Susanne the 
croup-damned devil!" he added furiously, stepping 
forward to me with gun raised, " I'll-" 
I believe he would have shot me, but that I said 
quickly, h If you did harm to me you'd come to the 
rope. The Governor would rather lose a hand than DIY 
life." 
I pushed his musket down. "Why should you fret? 
I am leaving the chàteau to-Inorrow for another prison. 
You fools, d'ye think I'd harm the children? I know 
as little of the devil or La J ongleuse as do you. 'Ve'll 
solve the witcheries of these sounds, you and. I, to-night. 
If they come, we'll say tlre Lord's Prayer, and make the 
sacred gesture, and if it goes not, we'll have a priest to 
drive out the whining spirit." 
This quieted them, and I was glad of it, for they 
had looked bloodthirsty enough, and though I had a 
weapon on me, there was little use in seeking fighting or 
flight till the auspicious moment. They were not satis- 
fied, however, and they watched me diligently as we came 
on to the château. 
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I could not bear that they should be frightened about 
their chillI1'(-'n, so 1 
aid : 
" )1 ake for nle a. sacred oath, and I will swear by it 
that those toys will do your children no harm." 
I drew out the little ,vooden cross that 
[athilùe had 
given me, and held it up. They looked at Ule aston- 
ished. '''"hat should I, a heretic and a Protestant, ùo 
with this sacred emblem? "This never leaves llle," said 
I; "it was a pious gift." 
I raised th9 cross to my lips and kissed it. 
"That's well," said Bamboir to his comrade. " If 
otherwise, he'd have been struck down by the Avenging 
Angel. " 
'Ve got back tG the Château without more talk, and 
I was locked in, while my guards retired. As soon &8 
they had gone I got to work, for my great enterpri::,e 
was at hand. 
At ten o'clock I was ready for the venture. 'Vhen 
the critical moment came, I was so arrayed that nlY 
dearest friend would not have known me. 
Iy object 
was to come ,out upon my guards as La Jongleuse, and, in 
the fright and confusion which should follow, make my 
escape through the corridors anù to the entrance doors, 
past the sentinels, and 
o on out. It may be seen now 
why I got the woman's garb, the sheet, the horsehair, the 
phosphorus, the reeds, and such things; why I secured 
the knife ana pistol may be conned likewise. Upon the 
lid of a sn1all stove in tho room I placed my saltpetre, 
and I rubbed the borsehair on my head with phosphorus, 
also on IllY hands, and face, and feet, and on many ob- 
jects in the room. 
rhe knife and pistol were at my hand, 
and as soon as the clock had struck ten I set my toys 
wailing. 
Then I knocked upon the door with solemn taps 
hurried back to the stove, and waited for the door to 
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open before I applied the Inatch. I heard a funlbling 
at the lock, then the door was thrown wide open. All 
was darkness in the hall without, save for a spluttering 
candle which Banlboir held over his heaù, as he and his 
fellow, deadly pale, peered into the chamber. Suddenly 
they gave a cry, for r threw the sheet fronl my face and 
shoulders, and to their excited imagination La J ongleuse 
stood before them, all in flanles. As r started down on 
them: the coloured fire flew up, making the room all blue 
and scarlet for a nloment, in which I mu
t have looked 
devilish indeed, with staring eyes and outstretched chalky 
hands, and wailing cries con1Ïng from my robe. 
r moved swiftly, and Bamboir, without a cry, dropped 
like a log (poor fellow, he never rose again! the apoplexy 
which the surgeon promised had come), his comrade gave 
a cry, and sank in a heap in à corner, mumbling a 
prayer and making the sign of the cross, his face stark 
with terror. 
I passed him, came along the corridor and down one 
staircase, without seeing anyone; then two soldiers ap- 
peared in the half-lighted hallway. Presently a door 
opened behind me, and some one came on t. By now the 
phosphorus light had diminished a little, but still r was 
a villainous picture, for in one hand r helã a small cup, 
from which suddenly sprang red and blue fires. The 
men fell back, and I sailed past them, but I had not 
gone far down the lower staircase when a shot rang 
after me and a bullet passed by my head. Now I came 
rapidly to the outer door, where two more sentinels 
stood. They shrank back, and suddenly one threw 
down his musket and ran; the other, terrified, stood 
stock-still. I passed him, opened the door, and came out 
upon the Intendant, who was just alighting from his 
carnage. 
The horses sprang away, frightened at sight of me, 
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and nearly threw Bigot to the ground. I tossed the tin 
cup with its ehemieal fires full in his face, as he made a 
dash for me. If e called on t, and drew his s word. I 
wisheà not to fight, and I sprang aside; but he Inade a 
pass at D1e, and I drew U1Y pi
tol and was about to fire, 
when another shot came from the hallway and struck him. 
lIe fell almost at D1Y feet, and I dashed away iuto the 
darkness. l"ifty feet ahead I cast one glance back and 
saw 
Ionsieur Cournal standing in the doorway. I was 
sure that his second shot had not been D1eant for me, but 
for the Intendant-wild attempt at a revengE:; long de- 
layed, for the worst of wrongs. 
I ran on, and presently came full upon five soldiers, 
two of whom drew their pistols, fired, and missed. 'rheir 
comrades ran away howling. They barred my path, and 
now I fired too, anù brought one down; then carne a 
shot from behinà them, and another fell. 'l'he last one 
took to his heels, and a moment luter I had my hand in 
that of )Ir. Stevens. It was he who had fired the oppor- 
tune shot that rid lne of one foe. 'Ve came quickly along 
the river brink, anù, 
kirting the citadel, got clear of it 
without discovery, though we could see soldiers hurrying 
past, rousefl by the firing at the chttteau. 
In about half an hour of steady running, with a 
few bad stlnnblcs ancl falls, we r
ached the olù windn1Îll 
above the l
nso du Foulon at Sillery, and came plump 
upon oùr waiting comrades. I had stripped D1yself of my 
disguise, and rubbed the phosphorus from my person 
as we can10 along, bilt enough remained to make THe an 
unc3.nny figure. I t had been kept secret frOBl these P{\O- 
pIe that I was to go with them, and tlH..}y sullenly kept 
their llluskets rai:3od; but when \lr. Stevcllð told thenl 
who I was they were agreeahly surprisl'tl. I at onco took 
conunand of the enterprit;e, saying firnlly at the saInc time 
that I would shoot the fin;t man who dit;obeyed my ordcrs. 
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I was sure that I could bring them to safety, but my will 
must be law. They took my terms like men, and swore 
to stand by me. 


XXII. 


THE LORD OF KA}IARASKA. 


WE were five altogether-l\Ir. Stevens, Clark, the two 
Boston soldiers, and myself; and presently we came down 
the steep passage in the cliff to where our craft lay, se- 
cured by my dear wife-a birch canoe, well laden with 
necessaries. Our craft was none too large for our party, 
but she must do; and safely in, we pushed out upon the 
current, which was in our favour, for the tide was going 
out. l\ly object was to cross the river softly, skirt the 
Levis shore, pass the Isle of Orleans, and so steal down the 
river. There was excitement in the town, as we could tell 
from the lights flashing along the shore, and boats soon 
began to patrol the banks, going swiftly up and down, and 
extending a linp round to the St. Charles River towards 
Beauport. 
It was well for us the night was dark, else we had 
never ru n that gantlet. But we were lucky enough, by hard 
paddling, to get past the town on the Levis side. Never 
were better boatlnen. The paddles dropped with agreeable 
precision, and no boatswain's rattan was needed to keep 
my fellows to their task. I, whose sight was long trained 
to darkness, could see a great distance round us, and so 
could prevent a trap, though once or twice we let our 
canoe drift with the tide, lest our paùdles shoulù be heard. 
I could not paddle long, I had so little strength. After 
the Isle of Orleans was }JaBsed J drew a breath of re- 
lief, and played the part of captain and boatswain merely. 
Yet when I looked back at the town on those strong 
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beigl1ts, and saw the bonfires burn to warn the settlers of 
our escape, saw the lights sparkling in Dlany homes, and 
even fancied I could make out the light shining in my 
dear wife's window, I had a strange feeling of loneliness. 
There, in the shadow of my pri
on walls, was the dearest 
thing on earth to nle. Ought she not to be with me? 
She had begged to come, to share with nle these dangers 
and hardships; but that I could not, would not grant. 
She would be safer with her people. As for us desperate 
men bent on escape, we must face hourly peril. 

rhank God, there was work to do. Hour after hour 
the swing and dip of the paddles went on. No one 
showed weariness, and when dawn broke slow and soft 
over the eastern hillt) I motioned my good boatInen to- 
wards the shore, and we lauded safely. Lifting oU"r frig- 
ate up, 1\ e carricd hcr into a thicket, there to rest with us 
till night, when wo would 
ally forth again into the 
friendly darkness. \\.. 0 wore in no distress all that day, 
for the w
ather was fine, and we had cl'ongh to eat; and 
in this case were we for tell days and nights, though in- 
deed Borne of the nigbts were dreary and very cold, for it 
was yet but the beginning of Jtfay. 
It might thus seern that We' were leaving danger well 
behind, aftcr having travelled so nlany heavy leagues, but 
it was yet several hundred nlÌles to Louiðburg, our destina- 
tion, and we La(l l.
(.ap(l<l only ÏtIllllcdiate danger. \Ve 
passed Isle aux Cou(h.cs t\ud the Isles of l\:amaraska, und 
now we ventured by day to ramble the woods. in 
enrch of 
game, which was most plentiful. In thiH gooù outdoor 
life my health carne slowly back, and I should soon be 
abll' to bp:lr pqual tasks with any of nIY coulra..h'H. Never 
man 1....11 }wttpr friPIHls, though 1 hu\ e 
een ad venturous 
service llPar and far SillPO that. tiule. Evcn thc gcnial 
rut1ia.n Clark was arnellabl
, and took sharp reprilnand 
without revolt. 
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On the eleventh night, after our escape our first real 
trial caIne. We were keeping the middle of the great 
river, as safest from detection, and when the tide was with 
us we could thus move more rapidly. 'Ve had had a con- 
stant favouring breeze, but now suddenly, though we were 
running with the tide, the wind turned easterly and blew 
up the river against the ebb. Soon it became a gale, to 
which was added snow and sleet, and a rough, choppy sea 
followed. 
I saw it would be no easy task to fetch our craft to the 
land. The waves broke in upon us, and presently, while 
half of us were paddling with laboured and desperate 
stroke, the other half were bailing. Lifted on a crest, our 
canoe, heavily laden, dropped at both ends; and again, 
sinking -into the hollows between the short, brutal waves, 
her gunwales yielded outward, and her waist gaped in a 
dismal way. 'Ve looked to see her with a broken back at 
any moment. rfo add to our ill fortune, a violent cur- 
rent set in from the shore, and it was vain to attempt a 
landing. Spirits Rnù bodies flagged, and it needed all my 
cheerfulness to keep my fellow8 to their tasks. 
At last, the ebb of tide being almost spent, the waves 
began to fall, the wind shifted a little to the northward, 
and a piercing cold instantly froze onr drenched clothes 
on our backs. But with the current changed there was a 
good chance of reaching the shore. As daylight came we 
passed into a little sheltered cove, and sank with exhaus- 
tion on the shore. Our frozen clothes rattled like tin, 
and we could scarce lift a leg. But we gathered a fine 
heap of wood, flint and steel were ready, and the tinder 
was sought; which, when found, was soaking. Not a 
dry stitch or stick could we find anywhere, till at last, 
within a leather belt, 
Ir. Stevens found a handkerchief, 
which was;t, indeed, as he told me afterwards, the gift and 
pledge {'>of a lady to him; and his returning to her with- 
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out it nearly lost him another and better gift and pledge, 
for this went to light our fire. 'Ve had had enough 
danger and work in one night to give us relish for some 
da.ys of rest, and we piously took them. 
The evening of the second day we set oft again and 
had a good night's run, and in the dawn, spying a snug 
little bay, we stood in and went ashore. I sent DIY two 
Provincials foraging with their guns, anù we who re- 
mained set about to fix our camp for the day and pre- 
pare breakfast. A few minutes only passed, and my 
hunters came running back with rueful faces to say 
they had seen two Indians near, arlned with nluskets and 
knives. Diy plans were made at once. 'Ve needed their 
muskets, and the Indians must pay the price of their 
presence here, for our 
afety should be had at any cost. 
I urged DlY men to utter no word at all, for none but 
Clark could speak French, and he but poorly. For my- 
self, nlY accent would pass, after these six years of prac- 
tice. 'Ve came to a little river, beyond which we could 
observe the Indians standing on guard. We could only 
cross by wading, which we did; but one of my Provin- 
cials came down, wetting his musket and hin1self thor- 
oughly. Reaching the shore, we marched together, 1 
singing the refrain of an old French song as we went, 
so attracting the attention of the Indians. The better to 
deceive, we all were now drcssed in the costume of tho 
Frcnch peasilnt-I bad takcn pains to have )Ir. Stevens 
secure these for us before starting; a pair of homespun 
trousers, a coarse brown jarkct, with thrums like waving 
tassels, a silk handkerchief about the neck, and a strong, 
thick worsted wig on the head; no smart tonpct, nor 
buckle; nor com beJ, nor powdered; and all crowncd hy 
n dull hlack ca.p. I mysclf was, as became my purpose, 
most likc a small captain of militia, doing wood service
 
in the braver costume of the courCllr de boÙ:. 
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I signalled to the Indians, and, coming near, addressed 
them in French. rfhey were deceived, and presently, 
abreast of theIn, in the midst of apparent ceremony, their 
iìrelocks were seized, and 1\11'. Stevens and Clark had them 
safe. I told them we must be satisfied as to who they 
were, for English prisoners escaped from Quebec were 
abroad, anù no man could go unchallenged. They must 
at once lead TIle to their caInp. So they did, anù at 
their bark 'wigwaIll they said they had seen no }
nglish- 
men. They were guardians of the fire; that is, it was 
their duty to light a fire on the shore when a hostile fleet 
should appear; and fron1 another point farther up, other 
guardians, seeing, would do the sanle, until beacons would 
be shining even to QueLcc, three hundred lcagues away. 
'Vhile I was questioning them, Clark rifled the wig- 
warn; and presently, the excitable fellow, finding some 
excellent stores of skins, tea, maple sngar, coffee, and other 
things, broke out into English expletives. Instantly the 
Indians saw they had been trapped, and he whom 1tlr. 
Stevens held made a great spring from him, caught up a 
gun, and gave a wild yell which echoed far and near. 

rr. Stevens, with groat rapidity, levelled his pistol and 
shot him in the heart, while I, in a close struggle with 
my captive, was glad-for I was not yet strong-that 
Clark finished my assailant: aud so both lay there dead, 
two foes less of our King. 
Not far from where we stood was a pool of water, 
and we sank the bodies there; but I did not know till 
long afterwards that Clark, with a barbarous and dis. 
gusting spirit, carried away their scalps to seU them in 
New York, where they would bring, as he confided to 
one of the Provincials, twelve pounds each. Before we 
left, we shot a poor howling dog that mourned for his 
masters, and sank him also in the dark pool. 
We hPJd but got back to our camp, when, looking out, 
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we saw a well-manned four-oared boat making for the 
shore. 
[Y men were in dismay until I told them that, 
having begun the game of war, 1 would carry it on to 
the ripe end. 'l'his boat and all therein should be mine. 
Safely hidden, we watched the Towers draw in to shore 
with brisk strokes, singing a quaint farewell song of the 
voyageur.r;:, calJed La rauvr
 )[t'-re, of which the refrain is: 


" .And his mother says, ' )[y dear, 
For your absence I shall grieve; 
Come you home within the year.' " 


They had evidently been upon a long journey, and by 
their toiling we could see their boat was deep loaded; but 
they drove on, like a hor
e that, at the close of day, sees 
ahead the inn where he is to bait and refresh, and, rous- 
ing to the spur, COInes cheerily home. The figure of a 
reverend old InaI! was in the stern, and he sent thenl in 
to shore with brisk words. Bunlp canle the big shallop 
on the beach, and at that moment I ordered my men to 
fire, but tQ aim wide, for I had another end in view than 
killing. 
We were exactly matched as to numbers, so that a 
fight wou]d have been fair 
nough, 
ut I hoped for peace- 
ful conquest. As we fired I stepped out of the thicket, 
and behind me could be seen the barrels of our threat.en- 
ing muskets. 'rhe old g
ntleman stood up while his nlen 
cried for quarter. ] fe wavpd th{\lli down \
ith an impa- 
tient g{\sture, ana st{\pped out on the beach. 
rhen I 
recognizf\(j hirn. It was the Chevalier de la. Darante. I 
steppetl towards him, IllY sword drawn. 
u )[onsienr the Chevalier de la Darante, you are nlY 
prisoncr," Haid I. 
TIe 8tartpd, then r('('ognizca nlC. " Now, by Uw hlood. 
of nlan ! now, by the blood of 11l3.ll ! " he said, 
nd pauseù, 
dumfounded. 
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" You forget me, monsieur? n asked I. 
"Forget you, monsieur?" said he. "As soon for.. 
get the devil at mass! But I thought you dead by 
now, and-" 
" If you are disappointed," said I, "there is a way" ; 
and I waved towards his men, then to 1.1r. Stevens and 
my own arnbushed fellows. . 
lIe smiled an acid smile, and took a pinch of snuff. 
" It is not so fiery-edged as that," he answered; "I can 
endure it." 
" You shall have time, too, for reverie," answered I. 
He looked puzzled. "'Vhat is't yon wish?" he asked. 
" Your surrender first,'. said I, "and then your COln- 
pany at breakfast." 
"The latter has Dleaning and compliment," he re- 
spondéd, "the Îormer is beyond me. 'Vhat would you 
do with me?" 
" Detain you and your shallop for the services of my 
master, the King of England, soon to be the master of 
your master, if the signs are right." 
" All signs fail with the blind, monsieur." 
"Monsieur," he added
 with great, almost too great 
dignity
 "I am of the family of the Due de 
Iirepoix. 
The whole Kamaraska Isles are mine, and the best gen- 
tlemen in this province do me vassalage. I make war on 
none, I have stepped aside frorT1 all affairs of state, 1 am a 
simple gentleman. I have been a grcat way down this 
river, at large expense and toil, to purchase wheat, for all 
the corn of these counties above goes to Qucbec to store 
the King's magazine, the adored La Friponne. I know 
not your purposes, but I trust yùu will not push your ad- 
vantage "-he waved towards our muskets-" against a 
private gentleman." 
" You forget, Chevalier," said I," that you gave ver- 
dict for my death." 
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" Upon the evidence," he replied. "And I have no 
doubt you deserve hanging a thousand tin1c
." 
I alrnost lovcd hinl for his boldness. I relnelllbered 
also that he had no wish to be one of my judges, and that 
he spoke for me in the presence of the Governor. But he 
was not the man to make a point of that. 
" Chevalier," said I, " I have been foully used in yonder 
town; by the fortune of war you shall help me to con1- 
pen
ation. 'Ve have COllIC a long, hard journey; we are 
all much overworked; we need rest, a better boat, and 
gooù sailors. You anù your men, Chevalier, shall row us 
to Louisburg. When we are attacked, you shall be in the 
van; when we are at peace, you shall industriously serve 
under King George's flag. Now will you give up your 
men, and join me at breakfast?" 
For a mon1cllt the excellent gentleman was mute, and 
my hpurt almost fell before his venerable white hair and 
his proud bearing; but something a little overdone in his 
pride, a little ludicrous in the situation, set me smiling; 
there came back on me the remembrance of all I had suf- 
fered, and I let no sentin1ent stand between me and my 
purposes. 
"I am the Chevalier de la-" he began. 
"If you were J{ing Louis himself, and every ll1an in 
your boat a peer of his realIn, yon should row a British 
subject now," said 1; "vr, if you choose, you shall have 
fighting instead." I nlcant there should be nothing un- 
certain in my words. 
" I surrender," said be; "and if you are bent on sham- 
ing lllè, let us have it over soon." 
" Yon shall have better treatn1ent than I had in Que- 
bec," answered 1. 
A nlonlent afterwards his men were duly surrendered, 
disarnled, and guarded, and the Chevalier breakfasted 
with me, now and again asking nle news of Quebec. He 
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was amazed to hear that Bigot had been shot, and dis- 
tressed that I could not say whether fatally or not. 
I fixed on a new plan. 'Ve would now proceed by 
day as well as by night, for the shallop could not leave the 
river, and, besides, I did not care to trust my prisoners on 
shore. I threw from the shallop into the stream enough 
wheat to lighten her, and now, well stored and trimUleù, 
we pushed away upon our course, the Chevalier and his 
men rowing, while my men resteà and tended the sail, 
which was now set. I was much loath to cut our good 
canoe adrift, Lut she stopped the shallop's way, and she 
was left behind. 
After a time our prisoners were in part relieved, and 
I made the Chevalier rest also, for he had taken his task 
in good part, and had ordered his men to submit cheer- 
fully. In the late afternoon, after an excellent journey, 
we saw a high and shaggy point of land, far ahead, which 
shut off 011r view. I was anxious to see beyond it, for 
ships of war might appear at any mOll1ent. A good 
breeze brought up this land, and when we were abreast of 
it a lofty frigate was disclosed to view-a convoy (so the 
Chevalier said) to a fleet of transports which that morn- 
ing had gone up the river. I resolved instantly, since 
fight was useless, to 111ake a run for it. Seating 111yself at 
the tiller, I declared solemnly that I would shoot the first 
man who dared to stop the shallop's way, to 111ake sign, or 
speak a word. So, as the frigate stood across the river
 I 
had all sail set, roused the rnen at the oars, and we came 
running by her stern. Our prisoners were keen enough 
to get past in safety, for they were between two fires, and 
the excellent Chevalier was as alert and laborious as the 
rest. They signalled us from t he frigate by a shot to 
bring to, but we came on gallantlf. ..Another shot whizzed 
by at a distance, b
t we did not cllange our course, and 
then balls came flying over our heads, dropping round us, 
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cooling their hot protests in the river. But none struck 
Uð, and prcsently all fell short. 
\r e ùurst not slacken pace that night, anù by morn- 
ing, Inuch exhausted, we demned ourselves 
afe, and 
rested for a while, fllaking a. hearty breakfast, though a 
sOlllbre shadow had settled on the face of the good Cheva- 
lier. Once more he ventured to protest, but I told him 
my resolution was fixed, and that I would, at all costs, 
secure escape from my six years' n1Ïsery. lle must abide 
the fortune of this war. 
For several days we fared on, without more mishap. 
At last, one morning, as we hugged the shore, I saw a 
large boat lying on the beach. On landing we found the 
boat of excellent size and made for swift going, and pres- 
ently Clark discovered the oars. Then I turned to the 
Chevalier, who was watching me curiously, yet hiding 
anxiety, for he had upheld his dignity with some accent 
since he had con1e into my service: 
" Chevalier," said I, "you shall find me more humane 
than my persecutors at Quebec. I will not hinder your 
going, if you will engage on your honour-as would, for 
instance, the Due de )Iirepoix ! "-he bowed to my veiled 
irony-" that you ",ill not divulge what brought you back 
thus far, till you shall reach your Kanlaraska Isles; and 
you nlust undertake the same for your fellows here." 
TIe consented, and I admired the fine, vain old man, 
and lamented that I haù had to use him so. 
"'L'}wn," said I, "you n1ay depart with your shallop. 
:Your IHast and Hail, however, must be ours; and for these 
I will pay. I will also pay for the wheat which was 
thrown into the riv
r, and you shall have a share of our 
provisions, got from tho Indians." 
"
Ionsieur," Haid he, "I sha.ll rcmember with pride 
that I have dealt with fo;O fair a. foe. I can not regret tho 
pleasure of your acquaintance, even nt the price. And 
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see, monsieur, I do not think you the criminal they have 
made you out, and so I will tell a Iady--" 
I raised my hand at him, for I saw that he knew 
something, and Mr. Stevens was near us at the time. 
"Chevalier," said I, drawing him aside, "if, as you 
say, I have used you honourably, then, if trouble falls 
upon my wife before I see her again, I beg you to stand 
her friend. In the sad fortunes of war and hate of n1e, 
she may need a friend-even against her own people, on 
her own hearthstone." 
I never saw a man so anlazed. To his rapid question- 
ings I gave the one reply, that Alixe was my wife. Ilis 
lip trembled. 
"Poor child! poor child!" said he; "they will put 
her in a nunnery. You did wrong, monsieur." 
"Chevalier," said I, "did you ever love a woman?" 
He Inade a motion of the hand, as if I had touched 
upon a tender point, and said, "So young! so young!" 
" But you will stand by her," I urged, " by the memory 
of some good woman you have known!" 
He put on t his hand again with a chafing sort of mo- 
tion. "There, there," said he) ,( the poor child shall never 
want a friend. If I can help it, she shall not be Blade the 
victim of the Church or of thè State, nor yet of family 
pride-good God, no ! " 
Presently we parted, and soon we lost our grateful foes 
in the distance. All night we jogged along with e3sj' sail, 
but just at dawn, in a sudden opening of the land, we saw 
a sloop at anchor near a wooded point, her pennant flying. 
We pushed along, unheeding her fiery signal to bring to ; 
and declining, she let fly a swivel lo
ded with grape, and 
again another, riddling our sail; but we were travelling 
with wind and tide, and we soon left the indignant patrol 
behind. rrowards evening came a freshening wind and a 
cobbling sea, and I thought it best to make for shore. So. 
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sasing the sail, we brought our shallop before the wind. 
It wað very dark, and there was a heavy snrf running; 
bu t wo had to take our fortune as it came, and we let 
drive for the unknown shore, for it was all alike to us. 
Presently, as we ran close in, our boat came hard upon a 
rock, which bulged her bows open. Taking what provis- 
ions we could, we left our poor craft upon the rocks, and 
fought our way to safety. 
,r 0 haù little joy that night in thinking of our shallop 
breaking on the reefs, and we discussed tho chances of 
crm: 1ing overland to Louisburg; but we soon gave up that 
wild ùream: this river was the only way. 'Vhen daylight 
came, we found our boat, though badly wreckrù, still held 
together. Now Clark rose to the great necessity, and said 
that he would patch her up to carry us on, or novel' Jift a 
hammer more. 'Vith labour past reckoning we dragged 
her to shoro and got her on the stocks, and then set about 
to find materials to mend her. 
rools were all too few-a 
hammer, a saw, and an adze were all we haù. A pioce of 
board or a nail was a treasure thon, and when the timbers 
of the craft wore covered, for oakum we had to resort to 
tree-gum. For caulking, one spared a handkerchief, an- 
other a stocking, and another a piece of shirt, till she was 
stuffed in all her fissures. In this labour we passed right 
days, and then were ready for the launch again. 
On the very afternoon fixed for starting, we saw two 
sail
 standing down the river and edging towards our 
shore. Ono of them let anchor go right off the place 
where o
lr patched boat lay. ,r e had prudently carried 
on our work behind rocks and trees, so that we could not 
be seen, unless our foes callIe ashore. Our case seemed 
desperate enough, but all at once I ùeternlined on a dar- 
ing enterprise. 

'be two vessels-convoys, I felt snre-h:ul anchored 
some distance from each other, and from their mean ap- 
8. 
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pearance I did not think that they would have a large 
frpight of men and arnlS; for they seemed not ships from 
}1'rance, but vessels of the country. If I could divide the 
force of either vessel, and quietly, under cover of night, 
steal OIl her by surprise, then I would trust our desperate 
courage, and open the war which soon General Wolfe and 
Admiral Saunders were to wage up and down this river. 
I had brave feHows with n1e, and if we got our will it 
would be a thing worth rell1embrance. So I disclosed my 
plan to 1\11'. Stevens and the others, and, as I looked for, 
they had a fine relish for the enterprise. I agreed upon it. 
signal with them, bade them to lie close along the grounù, 
picked out the nearer (which was the sn1aller) ship for nlY 
purpose, and at sunset, tying a white handkerchief to 3 
stick, came marching out of the woods, upon the shore, 
firing a gun at the same time. PresentJy a boat was put 
out from the sloop, and two men and a boy came rowing 
towards me. Standing off a little distance from the shore, 
they asked what was wanted. 
" The King's errand," was my reply in French, and 
I must be carried down the river by them, for which I 
would pay generously. Then, with iùle gesture, I said 
that if they wished some drink, there was a bottle of rum 
near my fire, above me, to which they were welcome; also 
SOll1e garne, which they might .
ake as a gift to their cap- 
tain and his crew. 
This drew them like a magnet, and, as I lit my pipe, 
their boat scraped the sand, and, getting out, they hauled 
her up and came towards me. I met them, and" pointing 
towards my fire, as it 111ight appear, led them up behind 
the rocks, when, at a sign, my men sprang up, the fellows 
were seized, and were forbidden to cry out on peril of 
their lives. I compel1ed them to ten what hands and 
what arms were left on board. 'rhe sloop from which 
they came, and the schooner, its consort, were bound for 
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Gaspé, to bring provisions for a thousand Indians assem- 
bled at )liramichi and A ristiguish, who were to go by 
these same vessels to re-enforce the garrison of Quebec. 
The sloop, they said, had six guns and a crew of 
twenty men; but the schooner, which was much larger, 
carried no arms save muskets, but had a crew and a guard 
of thirl y men. 
In this country there is no twilight, and with sunset 
caIne instantly the dusk. Already silence and dark in- 
closed the sloop. I had the men bound to a tree, and 
gagged also, engaging 
o return and bring them away safe 
and unhurt when our task was over. I chose for pilot the 
boy, and presently, with great care, launching our patched 
shallop from the stocks-for the ship-boat was too small 
to carry six safely-we got quietly away. Rowing with 
silent stroke we came alongside the sloop. No light 
burned save that in the binnacle, and all hands, except 
the watch, were below at supper and at cards. 
I coulù see the watch paeing forward as we dropped 
silently alongside the stern. 1.fy object was to catch this 
fellow as he came by. r-rhis I would trust to no one but 
myself; for now, grown stronger, I had the old spring in 
my blood, and I had also a good wish that my plans should 
not go wrong through the bungling of others. I motioned 
my m0n to sit silent, and then, when the fellow's back was 
toward me, coming softly up the side, I slid over quietly 
and drew into the shadow of a boat that hung near. 
lIc carllC on lazily, and when just past n1e I suddenly 
threw my arms about him, clapping my hand upon his 
mouth. lIe was stoutly built, and he began at once to 
struggle. lie was no coward, and feeling for his knife, 
drew it, and would have had it in me but that I was 
quicker, and, with a desperate wrench, my hand still 
over his mouth, half swung him round and drove my 
dàgger home. 
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He sank in my arms with a heaving sigh, and I laid 
him down, still and dead, upon the deek. Then I whis- 
pered up my comraùes, the boy leaùing. As the last man 
came over, his pistol, stuck in his belt, caught the rat- 
lings of the shrouds, and it dropped upon the deck. This 
gave the alarnl, but I was at the companion-door on the 
instant, as the master came bounding up, sword showing, 
and calling to his men, who swarmed after hiIn. I fired; 
the bullet travelled along his spine, and he fell back 
stunned. 
A dozen others came on. Some reached the deck and 
grappled with DIY nlen. I never shall forget with what 
fiendish joy C]a.rk fought that night-those five terrible 
minutes. He was like some mad devil, and by his in1pre- 
cations I knew that he was avenging the brutal death of 
his infant daughter some years before. IIe was armed 
wìth a long knife, and I saw four Dlen fall beneath it. 
while he hin1self got but one bad cut. Of the Provin. 
cials, one fell wounded, and the other brought down his 
man. 
Ir. Stevens and myself held the companion-way, 
driving the crew back, not without hurt, for my wrist wa9 
slashed by a cutlass, and 
{r. Stevens had a bullet in his 
thigh. But presently we had the joy of having those be- 
low cry quarter. 
We were masters of the sloop. Quickly battening 
down the prisoners, I had the sails spread, the wind]ass 
going, the anchor apeak quickly, a.nd we soon were Inov- 
ing down upon the schooner, which was now all con- 
fusion, cOlnn1ands ringing out on the quiet air. But 
when, laying alongside, we gave her a dose, and then 
another, fron1 an our swivels at once, sweeping her decks, 
the timid fellows cried quarter, and we boarded her. 
,rith my men's muskets cocked, I ordered her crew and 
soldiers below, till they were aU, save two lusty youths, 
stowed away. Then I had everything of value brought 
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from the sloop, together with the swivels, which we fast- 
eued to the schooner's side; and when aU was done, we 
set fire to the 
loop, and I stood and watched her burn 
with a proud-too proud-spirit. 
IIaving brought our prisoners from the shore, we 
placed them with the rest below. At dawn I called a 
council with )Ir. Stevens and the others-our one wound- 
ed Provincial was not omitted-and we all agreed that 
some of our captives should be sent off in the long boat, 
and that a portion of the rest should be used to work the 
ship. So we bad half the fellows up, and giving them 
fishing-lines, rum, and provisions, with a couple of ll1US- 
kets and ammunition, we sent them off to shift for them- 
sel ves, and, raising anchor, we got on our way down the 
broad river, in perfect weather. 
The days that followed are like a good dream to me, 
for we came on all the way without challenge and with 
no ad venhire
 e\"en round Gaspé, to Louisburg, thirty- 
eight days after lllY escape from the fortress. 


XXIII. 


""ITII ""OLFE AT 
IONT
IORENCI. 


AT Louisburg we found that Admiral Saunders and 
General ,r olfe were gone to Que1Jec. They hw1 passed us 
as we came (lown, for we had sailed insiùe t;Onle islands 
of the coast, getting shelter anù hetter pa
sagc, and the 
fleet h
d, no doubt, passeù outside. 'rhis was a blow to 
me, for J had hoped to bc in timE' to join Gcncral ,V olfp 
and proceed with him to Quebec, where DIY knowledge of 
the pla.ce should ùe of service to hilll. It was, howevcr, 
no time for lan1ent, anù I set about to find lllY way back 
again. Our prisoners I handed ovcr to the authorities. 
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The two Provincials decided to remain and take service 
under General An1herst; Mr. Stevens would join his own 
Rangers at once, but Clark would go back with me to 
have his hour with his hated foes. 
I paid 
Ir. Stevens and the two Provincia'is for their 
shares in the schooner, and Clark and I manned her 
afresh, and prepared to return instantly to Quebec. 
Fronl General An1herst I received correspondence to 
carry to General \V olfe and Admiral Saunders. Before 
I started back, I sent letters to Governor Dinwiddie and 
to 
Ir. (now Colonel) George Washington, but I had no 
sooner done so than I received others from them through 
General AUlherst. They had been sent to hinl to convey 
to General W o]fe at Quebec, who was, in turn, to hand 
them to me, when, as was hoped, I should be released 
from captivity, if not already beyond the power of men to 
free me. 
The letters from these friends almost atoned for my 
past sufferings, and I was ashamed that ever I had 
thought my countrymen forgot me in my misery; for this 
was the first matter I saw when I opened ihe Governor's 
letter : 


By tlze House of Burgesses. 
Resolved, That tlw surn of three hundred pounds be 
paid to Oaptain Robert Jloray, in consideration of his 
servictJs to the cOu1 7 trJI and !tis singular sufferings in ltis 
cOl
tinement, as a hostage, in Quebec. 
This, I learned, was one of three such resolutions. 
But there were other nlatters in his letter which much 
amazed me. An attempt, the Governor said, had been 
made one dark night upon his strong-room, which would 
have succeeded but for the great bravery and loyalty of 
an old retainer. Two lnen were engaged in the att(\mpt, 
one of whom was a Frenchulan. Both men were masked
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and, wh
n set upon, fought with consummate bravery, 
and escaped. It was found the next day that the safe 
of Iny partner had also been rifled and all my papers 
stolen. There was no doubt in my mind what this 
meant. Doltaire, with some renegade Virginian who 
knew Williamsburg and Inyself, had n1ade es
ay to get 
my papers. But they had failed in their designs, for all 
my valuable doculnents-and thosp desired by Doltaire 
among thenl-remained safe in the Governor's strong- 
room. 
I got away again for Q,uebec five da)'s after reaching 
Louisburg. 'Ve came along with good winds, having no 
check, though twice we sighted French sloops, which, 
however, seemed most concerned to leave us to ourselves. 
At last, with colours flying, we sighted Kamaraska Isles, 
which I saluted, remembering the Chevalier de la Da- 
rante; then Isle aux Coudres, below which we poor fugi- 
tives can1e so near disaster. IIere we all felt new fer- 
vour, for the British flag flew from a staff on a lofty point, 
tents were pitched thereon in a pretty cluster, and, round- 
ing a point, we came plump upon Admiral Durell's little 
fleet, which was here to bar the advance of French ships 
and to waylay str3.gg1ers. 
On a blithe summer day we sighted, far off, the Isle 
of Orleans and the tall masts of two patrol ships of war, 
which in dne tilne we passed, saluting, and ra.n abrca:-;t of 
the island in the North Cha.nnel. Con1Ïng up thi:-; pas- 
sage, I could sec on an eminence, far distant, the tower of 
the Chåtcau Alixc : 
Presently there opened on our sight the great bluff at 
the Falls of 
Iontrnorpnci, and, crowning it with tents 
and batteries, the Cëun p of neJwral 'Volfe himself, and the 
good ship Centurion st:uH.1ing ofT like a sentinel at a point 
where the Basin, thp ri\cr )[ontulorcllci, and the North 
Channcl seem to ßleet. 'ro our left, across the shoals, was 
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lajor I-Iardy's post, on the extreme eastern point of the 
Isle of Orleans; and again beyond that, in a straight line, 
Point Levis on the south shore, where Brigadier-General 
1rlonckton's camp was pitcheù; and farther on his bat- 
teries, from which shell and shot were poured into the 
town. How a1] had changed in the two n10nths since I 
left there! Around the Seigneur Duvarney's n1anor, in 
the sweet village of Beauport, was encamped the French 
army, and redoubts and batteries were ranged where .AJixe 
and I and her brother J uste had many a time walked in a 
sylvan quiet. Here, as it were, round the bent and broken 
sides of a bowl, war raged, and the centre was like some 
caldron, out of which imps úf ships sprang to hand up 
fires of hell to the battalions on the ledges. Here sWL1ng 
Admiral Saunders's and Admiral Holmes's divisions, out 
of reach of the French batteries, yet able to menace and 
destroy and to feed the British camps with n1en and 
munitions. There were no French ships in sight-only 
two old hulks with guns in the mouth of the St. Charles 
River, to protect the road to the palace gate-that is, the 
gate at the Intendance. 
It was all t.here before me, the investment of Quebec, 
for which I had prayed and waited seven long years. 
All at once, on a lull in the fighting whièh had lasted 
twenty-four hours.. the heavy batteries from the Levis 
shore opened upon the town, emptying therein the fatal 
fuel. 
Iixed feelings possessed me. I had at first listened 
to Clark's delighted iInprecatioTIs and devilish praises with 
a feeling of brag almost akin to his own-that was the 
soldier and the Briton in TIle. But all at once the man, 
the lover, and the husband spoke: my wife was in that 
beleaguered town under that monstrous shower! She had 
said that she would never leave it till I came to fetch her. 
Yet I:_:ght she not be dead-or, if living, imnlured in a 
convent? For I knew well that our marriage must be- 
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come known after I had escaped; that she would not, for 
her own good pride and womanhood, keep it secret then; 
that it would be proclaimed while yet Gabord and the 
excellent chaplain were alive to attest all. 
Surnmoned by the Centurion, we were passed on beyond 
the eastern point of the Isle of Orleans to the admiral's 
ship, which lay in the channel off the point, with battle- 
ships in front and reítr, and a line of frigates curving 
towards the rocky peninsula of Quebec. Then came a 
line of buoys beyond these, with manned boats moored 
a.longside to protect the fleet from fire rafts, whicÌ1 once 
already the enemy had unavailingly sent down to ruin and 
burn our fleet. 
Admiral Saunders received me with great cordiality, 
thanked me for the dispatches, heard with applause of my 
adventures with the convoy, and at once, with dry humour, 
said he would be glad, if Oeneral \r o1fe consented, to 
make my captured schooner one of his fleet. Later, when 
her history and doings becarne known ill the fleet, she was 
at once c
Iled the Terror of France; for she did a wiJd 
thing or two before Quebec fell, though from first to last 
she had but .her six swivel guns, which 1 had taken from 
the burned sloop. Clark had command of her. 
From Adn1Ïral Saunders I learned that Bigot had re- 

overed from his hurt, which had not bcpn severr, and of 
the death of 
Ion
ieur CournaI, who had riùùen his hor8e 
over the cliff in the dark. From the admiral I came to 
General Wolfe at 
fontmorenci. 
I shall never forget my first look at my hero, that 
flaming, exhaustless spirit, in a body so gauche anù so un- 
shapely. When I was brought to him, he was standing 
on a knoll alone, looking through a glass towards the bat- 
teries of Levis. '('he first thing that struck me, as he 
lowertd the glass and lea.ned against a gun, WaS the mel- 
ancholy in the line of his figure. I never forget that, for 
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it seemed to me even then that, whatever glory there was 
for British arms ahead, there was tragedy for him. Yet, 
as he turned at the sounù of our footsteps, I almost 
laughed; for his straight red hair, his face defying all 
regularity, with the nose thrust out like a wedge and the 
chin falling back fronl an affectionate sort of Dlouth, his 
tall, straggling frame and far fronl athletic shoulders, all 
challenged contrast with the compact, handsome, gracious- 
ly shaped 
Iontcalm. In 1tfontcalm was an manner of 
things to charm-all save that which presently filled me 
with awe, and showed me wherein this sallow-featured, 
pain-racked Briton was greater than his rival beyond 
measure: in that searching, burning eye, which carried 
all the distinction and greatness denied him elsewhere. 
There resolution, courage, endurance, deep design, clear 
vision, dogged will, and heroism lived: a bright furnace 
of daring resolves, which gave England her sound desire. 
An. officer of his staff presented me. The General 
looked. at D1e with piercing intelligence, and then, pres- 
ently, his long hand n1ade a swift motion of knowledge 
and greeting, anù he said: 
" Yes, yes, and you are welcome, Captaill 
Ioray. I 
have heard of you, of much to your credit. You were for 
years in durance there." 
He pointed towards the town, where we could see the 
dome of the cathedral shine, and the leaping smoke and 
flame of the roaring batteries. 
" Six years, your Excellency," said I. 
"Papers of yours fell into General Braddock's hands, 
and they tried you for a spy-a curious case-a curious 
case! Wherein were ,they wrong and you justified, and 
why was alJ exchange refused?" 
I tolù him the main, the bare facts, and how, to force 
certain papers from me, I had been hounded to the edge 
of the grave. He nodded, and seemed lost in study of the 
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mud-flats at the Beauport shore
 anù presently took to 
beating his foot upon the ground. After a nlinute, as if 
he had come bark fronl a distance, he said: "Yes, yes, 
broken articles. Few wun1en have a sense of national 
honour, such as La Pompadour none! An interesting 
matter." 
Then, after a moment: " You 811::111 talk wit
 our 
chief engineer; you know the town; you should be use- 
ful to me, Captain )Ioray. 'Yhat de Jon suggest concern- 
ing this siege of ours? " 
" lIas any attack been made fronl above the town, your 
Excellency? " 
He lifted his eyebrows. "Is it vulnerable froln there? 
From Cap PLÛuge, you mean?" 
"They have you at advantage everywhere, sir," I 
said. ".A. thousand rrrcn could keep the town, so long 
as this river, thosù IHuù-flats, and those high cliffs are 
there. " 
"Rut above the tûwn-" 
"Above thc citadel there is a way-the only way: a 
feint fronl the basin here, a sham mënace anà attack, and 
the real action at. the other door of the town." 
" rrhey will, of course, throw frpsh strength and yigi- 
lance aboye, if our fleet run tlH'ir battetOies and attack 
therc; the river at Cap Ronge is like this 
Iontlnorenci 
for defence." lIe shook his heaù. "There is no way, I 
fear. " 
" General," saiù I, "if you will take me into yoar serv- 
ice, and then give me lcave to handle my little schooner 
in thi
 ba
in and in the river above, I will pro
e that you 
may take your arJu.v into Quebec, by entering it mY8 P lf, 
11n(1 returnillg with that tiS precious to me as the taking 
{\f Quebec to you." 
lIe looked at Jlle piercingly for a minute, tlwn a t50ur 
sort of smile pla.yed at his lips. " A woman!" he said. 
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" Well, it were not the first tinle the love of a wench 
opened the gates to a nation's vìctory." 
" Love of a wife, sir, should carry a man farther." 
lIe turned on me a conlmanding look. " Speak 
plainly," said he. "If we are to use you, let us know you 
in all." 
lie waved farther back the officers with him. 
" I have no other wish, your Excellency," I answered 
him. Then I t()ld him briefly of the Seigneur Duvarney, 
of Alixe, and of Doltaire. 
" Duvarney! Duvarney!" he said, and a light came 
into his look. Then he called an officer. "'Vas it not 
one Seigneur Duvarney who this morning prayed pro- 
tection for his château on the Isle of Orleans?" he asked. 
"Even so, your Excellency," was the reply; "and he 
said that if Captain 
Ioray was with us, he would surely 
speak for the hun1anity and kindness he and his house- 
hold had shown to British prisoners." 
"Y ou speak, then, for this gentleman?" he asked, 
with a dry sort of sn1Ïle. 
" With all Il1Y heart," I answered. "But ,vhy does he 
a3k protection at this late day?" 
" New orders are i
sued to lay waste the country; 
hitherto all property was 
mfe," was the General's reply. 
'See that the Seigneur ])uyarney's suit is granted," he, 
added to his officer, "and say that it is by Captain Moray's 
intervention.-There is another matter oi this kind to 
be arranged this noon," he continued: "an exchange of 
prisoners, an10ng whom are some ladies of birth and breed- 
ing, captured but two days ago. A gentlf''l1an comes 
from General 
[ontca.lm directly upon the point. Yon 
migb.t be useful herein," he added, "if you will corile to 
IUY tent in an hour." lIe turned to go. 
"And my ship, and permission to enter the town, your 
Excellency?" I asked. 
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" \Vhat do you call your-ship?" he asked 
 little 
grimly. 
I told him how the sailors had already christened her. 
lIe smiled. "Then let her prove her title to Terror of 
France," he saiù, "by being pilot to the rest of our fleet up 
the river, and you, Captain 
Ioray, be guide to a footing 
on those heights "-he pointed to the town. "Then this 
. army and its General, and all England, please God, will. 
thank you. Your craft shall have coml!lission as a rover 
-but if she gets into trouble?" 
"She win do as her owner has done these six years, 
your Ex(;ellency: she will fight her way out alone." 
lIe gazed long at the town and at the Levis shore. 
" From above, then, there is a way?" 
" For proof, if I come back alive-" 
":For proof that you have been-" he answered 
meaningly, with an amused flash of his eyes, though at 
the very moment a spasm of pain crossed llÌs face, for be 
was suffering from an incurable disl'ase, and went about 
his great task in ùaiIy misery, yet cheerful and inspiring. 
"For proof, tHY wife, sir! " sa.id I. 
lIe noùòcd, but his thoughts were diverted instantly, 
and he went from me at once abstracted. But again he 
came Lack. "If you return," saiù he, "you shall serve 
upon nlY staff. Yon will care to ,iew our operations/' he 
atÌùeù, n10tioning towards the intrenchments at the river. 
Then he stepped quickly away, and I was taken by an 
of1ìcûr to the river, and though my heart wanned within 
l11e to bear that an attack wa
 pr(\
entI.v to he nladp from 
the .shore, not far d istan t fronl the falls, I felt that the 
attenl pt could not SHCCN'(l: the J'reneh were too well 
in trenched. 
At the closc of an hour I returned to the General's 
tent. It was ]nnchcon-tiuw, and they were about to sit as 
I was announced. 'l'he General rnotioned nle to a seat, 
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ànd then again, as if on second thought, made as thougb 
to introducc Ine to some one who stood beside hiln. 1\Iy 
amazement was unbounded when I saw, smiling cynically 
at me, 
Ionsieur Doltaire! 
He was the envoy from Quebec. I 100keJ him in the 

yes steadily for a moment, into malicious, unswerving 
eyes, as maliciously and unswervingly myself; and then 
we both bowed. 
"Captain l\1:oray and I have sat at meat together be- 
fore," he said, with nlannered coolness. " We have played 
host and guest also: but that was ere he won our hearts 
by bold, romantic feats. Still, I dared scarcely hope to 
meet him at this table." 
"\Vhich is sacred to good manners," said I, mean- 
inglyand coolly, for my anger and surprise were too deep 
for excitelnent. 
I saw the General look at both of us keenly, then his 
marvellous eyes flashed intelligence, and a grim smile 
played at his lips a moment. PoLfter a little general con... 
versation Do1taire addressed TI1e : 
" We are not yet so ovcrwhelmed with war but your 
being here again will give a fillip to our gossip. It must 
seem sad to you-you were so long with us-yon have 
broken bread with so many of ns-to see us pelted so. 
Sometimes a dinner-table is disordered by a riotous shell." 
He was bent on torturing me. It was not hard to do 
that, for how knew I what had happened! How was it 
he came back so soon from the Bastile? It was incred- 
ible. Perhaps he had never gone, in spite of all. After 
luncheon, the matter of exchange of prisoners w


 lone 
into, and one by one the names of the French prisoners 
in our hands-ladies and gentlemen apprehended at the 
château-were ticked oft, and I knew then1 all save two. 
The General deferred to me several times as to the per- 
sons and positions of the captives, and asked my sugges- 
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tions. Immediate]y I proposed !\Ir. Wainfleet, the chap- 
lain, in exchange for a prisoner, though his name was not 
on the list, but Doltaire shook his head in a blank sort 
of way. 
"
Ir. W ainfleet ! 1\11'. Wainfleet! There was no 
such prisoner in the town," he said. 
I insisted, but he stared at me inscrutab]y, and said 
that. he had no record of the man. 
rhen:{ sl)oke most 
forcibly to the General, and said that 
Ir. \Vainfleet should 
be produced, or an account of him be given by the French 
Governor. Dcltaire then said: 
" I am only responsible for these names recorded. Our 
General trusts to your honour, and you to our::;, }'Ion- 
sieur le Générale." 
There was nothing more to :say, and presently the ex- 
changes were arranged, and, after compliments, Doltaire 
took his leave. I left the Governor also, and followed 
Dol taire. lIe turned to nleet TI1e. 
" Captain 
Ioray and I," he remarked to the officers 
ncar, " are old-enemies; and there is a saù sweetness in 
nleetings like these. 
Iay 1-" 
The officers drew away at a little distance before the 
suggestion was really made, and we were left alone. I 
was in a white heat, but yet in fair control. 
" You are surprised to see TIIC here," he said. " Did 
you think the Bastile was for me? Tut! I had not got 
out of the country whcn a packet came, bearing fresh 
cOTnnlands. L
 Pompadour forgave n1e, and in the 
King's nn.nle bade uw return to N cw France, and in her 
own sho hade n1C gpt your l1ap(\rs, or hang you straight. 
A nd-you will think it 8ingular-if need bo, I was to 
rdieve the Governor, and Bigot also, and work to save 
Kc\V France with the cxcellent 
Iarquis de l\Iontcahn." 
lIe laughed. " You can see how absurd that is. I have 
held my peacc, and I keep Iny commission in my pocket." 
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I looked at him amazed that he should tell me this. 
He read my look, and said: 
" Yes, you are my confidant in this. I do Dot fear 
you. Your enemy is bound in honour, your friend nUtY 
seek to serve himself." Again he laughed. "As if I, 
Tinoir Doltaire-note the agreeable combination of 
peasant and gentleman in my name-who held his hand 
from ambition for large things in France, should stake 
a lifetime on this foolish hazard! 'Vhen I l)lay, Captain 
1tIoray, it is for things large. and vital. Else I ren1ain 
the idler, the courtier-the son of the King." 
" Yet you lend your vast talent, the genius of those 
unknown possiLilities, to this, monsieur
this little busi- 
ness of exchange of prisoners,'
 I retorted ironically. 
" That is my whiIn-a social courtesy." 
" You said you knew nothing of the chaplain," I 
broke out. 
" Not so. I said he was on no record given Dle. 
Officially I know nothing of him." 
" Come," said I, " you know well how I aID concerned 
for him. You quibble; you lied to our General." 
A wicked light shone in his eyes. "I choose to pass 
that by, for the llloment," said he. "I am sorry you for- 
get yourself; it were better for you and me to be cour- 
teous till our hour of reckoning. Shall ,ve not meet to 
purpose some day?" he said, with a sweet hatred in his 
tone. 
" With all my heart." 
" But where? " 
" In yonder town," said I, pointing. 
He laughed provokingly. " Yon are melodramatic," 
he rejoined. "I could hold that town with one thou- 
sand men against all your army and five times your fleet." 
" You have ever talked anù nothing done," said I. 
"Will you tell me the truth concerning the chaplain ? 't
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" Yes, in private the truth you shall hear," he said. 
" The man i
 dea.d." 
"If you speak true, he was lIlurdered," I broke out. 
" You know well why! " 
" No, no," he answered. "He was put in prison, es- 
caped, made for the river, was pursued, fought, and was 
killed. So much he got for serving you! " 
"'ViII you answer me one question?" said I. " Is 
my wife well? Is she safe? She is there set among 
villainies. " 
" Your wife?" he answered, sneering. "If you mean 
)Iademoiselle Duvarney, she is not there." Then he 
:ltlded solemnly and slowly: "She is in no fear of your 
batteries now-Hhe is beyond them. 'Vhen she wa
 there, 
she was not child enough to think that foolish ganle 
with the vanished chaplain waR a marriage. Diù you 
think to gull a. laùy so beyond the minute's wildness? 
She is not there," he added again in a low voice. 
" She is ùead ?" I gasped. "::\Iy wife is dead? " 
"Enough of that," he answered with cold fierceness. 
" The laùy saw the folly of it an, before she had done 
with the world. You-you, nlonsieur! It was but the 
pity of her gentle heart, of a romantic nature. Y ou- 
you blundering alien, spy, and seducer! " 
'Vith a gasp of anger I struck hinl in the face, and 
whipped out my sword. But the officerR near came in- 
stantly betwcen us, and I could see that they thought me 
grm
s and ìll-rrmnnered, to de this thing before the Gen- 
(ìral's tent, and to an envoy. 
Do1taire stood still a moment. Then presently he 
wi ped a little blood from his month, and 
aid : 
" :\r(ìs
ienr
, Captain ,roray's 
n
er was justified; and 
for the blow, he will justify that in SOllW happier time- 
for TIle. Ilf
 
aid that I had ]ie.d, and I proved hilll 
wrong. I called him a spy aud a bcducer-he sought 
1: 
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to shame, he covcrcd with sorrow, one of the noblest 
fan1Ï]ies of New 
lrance-and he has yct to prove me 
wrong. As envoy I may not fight him now, but I may 
tell you that I bave every cue to send him to hell one 
day. lIe will do me the credit to say that it is not 
cowardice that stays me." 
" If no coward in the way of fighting, coward in all 
other things," I retortp.d instantly. 
" 'Vell, well, as you may think." lIe turned to go. 
" "\\r e will meet there, then?" he said, pointing to the 
town. "And whcn?" 
" To-morrow," said I. 
lIe shrugged his shoulder as to a boyish petulance, 
for he thought it an idle boast. "rro-morrow? Then 
come and pray with me in the cathedral, and after that 
we will cast up accounts-to-morrow," he said, with a 
poignant and exultant malice. ....-\. mon1ent afterwards he 
was gone, and I was left alone. 
Presently I saw 3, boat shoot out from the shore. be- 
low, and he was in it. Seeing me, he waved a hand in 
an ironical way. I paced up and down, sick and dis- 
tracted, for half an hour or more. I knew not whether 
he lied conccrning Alixe, but my heart was wrung with 
misery, for indeed he spoke with an air of truth. 
Dead! dead! dead! "In no fear of your batteries 
now," he had said. "Done with the world!" be bad 
said. What else could it mean ? Yet, the more I 
thought, there came a feeling that somehow I had becn 
tricked. "Done with the world!" Ay, a nunnery-was 
that it? But then, " In no fear of your batteries now "- 
that, what did that mean but death? 
At this distressful moment a message came from the 
General, and I went to his tent, trying to calm nlyself, 
but overcome with apprehension. I was kept another 
half hour waiting, and then, coming in to him, he ques- 
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tioned me closely for a little t.irne about })01 taire, and 
J told hinl the whole story briefly. Presently his secre- 
tary brought me the comn1Ïssion for my appointment to 
special service on the General's own staff. 
" Your fir
t duty," said his Excellency," will be to-re- 
connoitre ; anù if you come back 
afe, we will talk further." 
'Vhile he was speaking I kept looking at the list of 
prisoners which stiUlay upon his table. It ran thus: 


Monsieur and :\Iaùa.me .J oubert. 
Monsieur and Maùame Carçanal. 
Maùame Rousillon. 
1tladame Cham pigny. 
:1\Jonsieur Pipon. 
1'laùemoiselle La Rose. 
L' Abbé Durand. 
Monsieur Ilalboir. 
LJ. Sæur A-ngélique. 
La Sæur Séraphine. 


I know not why it was, but the last three nanles held my 
eyes. Each of the other names I knew, and their owners 
also. When I looked close, I sa VI that where "La -Sæur 
Angélique" now was another nanle had been written and 
then erased. I saw a1so that th
 writing was recent. 
Again, where "IIalboir" was written there }1f
d been an- 
oth
r name, and the same process of erasure and sub- 
Ht.itution had blJen nladc. It was not so with" La Sæur 
Séraphinc." I said to tho Oeneral at once, " Your Excel- 
lency, it is possible you have been tricked." I pointed 
out what I had noted. TIe nodded. 
" 'ViII you let me go, sir?" said I. " Will you let me 
see this exr hange ? " 
" I fear you will be too late," ht
 answered. "It is not 
a vital matter, I fancy." 
"Pprhaps to me nlost vital," saiù I, and I eXplained 
IllY fears. 
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,I. Then go, go," he said kindly. lIe quick])' gave di- 
rections to have me carried to Admiral 
a.unders's ship, 
where the exchange was to be eiIecteù
 and at the sanle 
time I was han,led a general passport. . 
In a few moments we were hard on our way. N ow the 
batteries were silent. By the General's orùers, the bom- 
b&'J.ò nlellt ceased w hi Ie the exchange was bei llg effected, 
and the French batteries also stoppeò firing. A sudden 
quietness seemed to settle on lalid and sea, and there was 
only heard, now and then, the note of a bugle from a 8hi p 
of war. The water in the basin was moveless, and the air 
was calm and quiet. This heraldry of war was all un- 
naturai in the golden weather and sweet-smelling land. 
I urged the rowcr$ to their task, and we Hew on. 'Ve 
passed another boat loaded with nlen, singing boistcrous]y 
a disorderly sort of song, called "Hot Stuff," set to the air 
" Lilies of France." It was out of touch with the general 
quiet: 
"When the gay Forty-Seventh is dashing ashore, 
While bullets are whistling nnd Cann0'18 do roar, 
Says l\Iont.calrn, 'Those are Shirleys-I know the lapels.' 
, You lie,' says Ned Botwood, 'we 
wipe for Lascelles! 
Though our clothing is changeù, uwl we scout powder-puff, 
Here's at you, ye swabs-here's give you Hot Stuff!' ., 


While yet we were about two miles away, I saw a boat 
put out from the admiral's ship, then, at. the sanle mo- 
ment, one from the Lower Town, and they drew towards 
each other. I urged my men to their task, and as we were 
passing some of Admiral Saunders's ships, their sailors 
cheered us. Then came a silence, and it seemed to nle 
that all our army and fleet, and that at Beauport, and the 
garrison of Quebec, were watching us; for the ramparts 
and shore were crowded. We drove on at an angle, to 
intercept the boat that left the admiral's ship before it 
reached the tOWD. 
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War leaned upon its arrns and watched a strange duel. 
There was no au thority in anyone's hands save my own 
to stop the boat, and the two aflnies must avoid firing, 
ior the people of both nations were here in this space be- 
tween-ladies and gentlemen in the French boat going to 
thQ town, Englishnlen and a poor woman or two coming 
to our own fleet. 
l\Iy men strained every muscle, but the pace was im- 
possible-it could not last; and the rowers in the French 
boat hung over their oars also with enthusiasnl. With the 
glass of the officer near rne-Kingdon of Anstruther'e 
Regilnent-I could now see Doltaire standing erect In 
the boat, urging the òoatmen on. 
All round that ba
in, on shore and cliff and mountains, 
thousands of veteran fighters-Fraser's, Otway's, Town- 
send's, )Iurray's; and on the other side the splendid 
soldiers of La Sarre, Languedoc, Béarn, and Guienne 
-watched in silence. \Vell they might, for in this 
entr'acte was the little weapon forged which opened the 
door of New France to England's glory. So may the lit- 
tle talent or opportunity make possible the genius of the 
great. 
'rhe pain of this suspense grew so, that I longeù for 
some sound t
 break the stillness; but there was nothing 
for minute after minute. Then, at last, on the halcyon 
air of the summcr day floated the ..."-ngelus from the cathe- 
dral tower. Only a moment, in which one could feel, and 
see also, the French army praying, then came froIn the 
ramparts the sharp, inspiring roll of a drun1, and pre
- 
entlyall was still again. N"arer and ncarer the boat of 
prisoncrs approached the stone steps of the landing, and 
we WCf(\ several h u nùrcd ya.rùs behind. 
I motioned to Doltaire to stop, but he made no sign. 
I saw the ploakcù figures of the nuns near him, and I 
strained my eyes, but I coulù not note their faces. 
ly 
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men worked on ardently, and presently we gained. But 
I saw that it was impossible to reach them before they set 
foot on shore. N ow their boat came to the steps, and one 
by one they hastily got out. Then I called to Doltaire to 
stop. The air was still, and my voice carried distinctly. 
Suddenly one of the cloaked figures sprang towards the 
steps with arms out8tretched, calling aloud, ,,' Robert! 
Robert! " After a nloment, "Robert, Iny husband!" 
rang out again, and then a young officer and the other 
nun took her by the arm to force her away. At the sharp 
instigation of Doltair
, some companies of marines filed 
in upon the place where they had stood, leveled their mus- 
kets on us, and hid my beloved wife from my view. I 
recognized the young officer who had put a hand upon 
Alixe. I t was her brother J uste. 
"Alixe! Alixe!" I called, as my boat still came on. 
" Save me, Robert!" caIne the anguished reply, a faint 
but searching sound, and then no more. 

Iisery and mystery were in my heart ail at once. Dol- 
taire had tricked me. "Those batteries can not harm her 
now! " Yes, yes, they could not while she was a prisoner 
in our camp. "Done with the world! n Truly, when 
wearing the garb of the Sister ,A.ngélique. But why 
that garb? I swore that I would be within that town 
by the morrow, that I would fetch li1Y wife into safety, 
out from the damnable arts and devices of 
laster Devil 
Doltaire, as Gabord had called him. 
The captain of the marines warned us that another 
boat's length would fetch upon us the fire of his men. 
There was nothing to do but to turn back, while from the 
shore I was reviled by soldiers and by the rabble. lrfy 
marriage with Alixe had been made a national nla.tter- 
of race and religion. So, as D1Y men rowed Lack towards 
our fleet, I faced lIlY enernies, anù looked towards then] 
without moving. I was grim enough that moment, God 
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knows; I felt turned to stone. I did not stir when-in- 
effaceable bru tali ty-the batteries on the heights began 
to play upon us, the shot falling round us, and passing 
over our head;:;, and musket-firing followed. 
" D:ullned villains! Faithless brutes! " cried Kingdon 
beside me. I diù not speak a word, but stood there de- 
ft1nt, as when we first had turned back. N ow, sharply, 
angrily, from all our batteries, there came repìy to the 
French; and as we came on, with only one man wounded 
and one oar broken, our whole fleet cheered us. I steered 
· straight for the Terror of France, and there Clark and I, 
he swearing violently, laid plans. 


XXIV. 


THE SACRED COUKTERSIGN. 


THAT night
 at nine o'clock, the Terror of France, 
catching the flow of the tide, with one sail set and a 
gentle wind, left the fleet and came slowly up the river, 
under the batteries of the town. In the gloom we passed 
lazily on with th
 flow of the tidc, unquestioned, soon 
leaving the citadel behind, and ere long arrived safely at 
that point c
tIled ...\n8e du Foulon, above which Sillery 
stood. The shore could not be seen distinctly, but I 
knew by a perfect instinct the cleft in the hillside whero 
wa
 the path leading up the mountain. I baile Clal k 
COJlle up the rivpr again two nights hence to watch for 
ß1Y signal, which was there agreed upon. If I did not 
COJllû, then, with General \V olfe's consent, he IIlust show 
the General this path up the n10uJltain. rIe swore that 
all should he as I wislwd; and indeeù you would ha.ve 
thought that he anù hi
 'l'error of 
"'rancc were to level 
Quebec to the water's cdge. 
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I stole softly to the shore in a boat, which I drew up 
among the bushes, hiding it as well as 1 could in the dark, 
and then, feeling for my pistols and my knife, I crept 
upward, coming presently to the passage in the moun- 
tain. I toilpd 011 to the summit without a sound of alarn1 
from above. Pushing forward, a light flashed from the 
windmill, and a man, and then two men, appeared in the 
open door. One of them was Captain Laney, whom I had 
very good reason to remember. The last time I saw him 
was that famous morning when .he would have had me. 
shot five minutes before the appointed hour, rather than 
endure the cold and be kept from his breakfast. I itched 
to call him to account then and there, but that would 
have been foolish play. I was outside the belt of 1ight 
falling from the door, and stealing round I came near to 
thr windmill on the town side. I was not surprised to 
see such poor watch !{ept. Above the town, up to this 
time, the guard was of a perfunctory sort, for the great 
cliffs were thought inlpregnable; and even if surmount- 
ed, there was still the walled town to take, surrounded by 
the St. Lawrence, the 
t. Charles, and these D1assive bul- 
warks. 
Presently Laney stepped out into the light, and said, 
with a hoars
 laugh, " Blood of Peter, it was a sight to- 
day! She has a constant fancy for the EngEsh filibuster. 
, }tobert! my husband!' she bleated like a pretty lamb, 
and Doltaire grinned at her." 
" But Doltaire will have her yet." 
" He has her pillched like a mouse in a weasel's teeth." 
" My faith, mademoiselle has no sweet road to travel 
since her mother died," was the careless reply. 
I almost cried out. IIere was a blow which staggerc(l 
me. IIpr mother dea.d ! 
Presently the scoffer continued: "The Duvarneys 
would renlain in the city, and on that very night, as they 
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sit at dinner, a shell disturbs them, a splinter strikes 
madame, and two days later 
he is carried to her grave." 
'rhey linked arms and walked on. 
It was a dangerous business I was set on, for I was 
sure that I would be hung without shrift if captured. 
.\8 I discovered afterwards, I had been proclaimed, and it 
was enjoined on all Frenchmen and true Catholics to kill 
me if the chance showed. 
Only two things could I depend on: V oban, and my 
disguise, which was very good. FroIn the Terror of 
France I had got a peasant's dress, and by rubbing my 
hands and face wi!.h the stain of butternut, cutting again 
my new-grown beard, and wearing a wig, I was well 
guarded against discovery. 
IIow to get into the city was the question. By the 
St. Charles l
iver and the Palace Gate, and by the St. Louis 
Gate, not. far from the citadel, were the only ways, and both 
were difficult. I had, however, two or three plans, and 
these I chewed as I travelled across ltlaître Abraham's 
fieldò) and can1e to the main road from Sillery to the town. 
Soon I heard the noise of clattering hoofs, and jointly 
with this I saw a figure risc up not far ahead of l11e, as if 
waiting for the coming horseman. I drew back. The 
hor:;eman passed Ine, and, as he came on slowly, I saw the 
figure s!)ring suddenly frorTI the road Ride and make a 
stroke at the hor
erna.n. In a mon1cnt they were a rolling 
mass upon the gronn<l, while the horse trotted down the 
roaù a littlo and stooù still. I never knew the cause of 
that encounter-robbery, or private hate, or paid assault ; 
bn t there was scarcely a sou nd as the two mcn struggled. 
Presently there was groaning, and both lay still. I hur- 
ried to them, and found one dead, and the other dying, 
find dagger wounds in both; for the assault had been at 
such close quartcr8 tha.t the horseman had had no chance 
to use a pistol. 
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{y plans were changed on the instant. I drew the 
military coat, boots, and cap off the horseman, and put 
them on myself; and thrusting n1Y hand into his waist- 
coat-for he looked like a courier-I found a packet. 
This I put into my pocket, and then, making for the ' 
horse which stood quiet in the roaà, I mounted it and 
roåe on towards the town. Striking a light, I found that 
the packet was addressed to the Governor. .A serious 
thought disturbed me: I could not get into the town 
through the gates without the countersign. I rode on, 
anxious and perplexed. 
Presently a thought pulled me up. The courier was 
insensible when I left hinI, and he was the only person 
who could help me in this. I reproached myself for leav- 
ing him while he was still alive. "Poor devil," thought 
I to myself, " there is some one whom his death will hurt. 
lIe must not die alone. He was no enemy of mine." I 
went back, and, getting from the horse, stooped to him, 
lifted up his head, and found that he was not dead. I 
8poke in his ear. lIe moaned, and his eyes opened. 
" What is your name? " said I. 
"Jean-Labrouk," he whispered. 
Now I remembered him. He was the soldier whom 
Gabord had sent as messenger to V oban the night I was 
first taken to the citadel. 
"Shall I carry word for you to anyone?" asked I. 
There was a slight pause; then he said, "rrpll Iny
 
Babette-Jacques Dobrotte owes me ten francs-and-a 
leg-of mutton. Ten-my Babette-to give my coat of 
beaver fur to Gabord the soldier. Tell"... he sank 
back, but raised himself, and continued: "rrell my Ba- 
bette I weep with her. . . . Ah, mon grand 1l01nme de 
Oalvaire-bon soir!" lIe sank back again, but I ronsf?d 
him with one question more
 vital to me. I mUl:)t have 
the countersign. 
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" Labrouk! Labrouk!" said I sharply. 
lIe opened his dull, glazed eyes. 
" llui va là?" said I, and I waited anxiously. 
Thought seen1ed to rally in him, and, staring-alas! 
how helpless and how sad: that look of a man brought 
back for an instant from the Shadows !-his lips moved. 
"France," wa.s the whispered reply. 
" Advance and give the countersign!" I urged. 
" J ésu-" he murmured faintly. I drew from my 
b!"east the cross that 
Iathilde had giv
n me, and pressed 
it to his lips. lIe sighed softly, lifteù his hand to it, and 
then fell back, never to speak again. 
After covering his face and decently laying the body 
out, I nlounted the horse again. Glancing up, I saw that 
this bad business had befallen not twenty feet from a 
high Calvary at the roadside. 
I was in a painful ql1and3ry. Did Labrouk n1ean that 
the countersign was" Jésu," or was that word the broken 
prayer of his soul as it hu!"ried forth? So strange a coun- 
tersign I had never heard, and yet it nlight be used in 
this Catholic country. This day might be some great 
feast of the Ohurch-possibly that of the naming of 
Christ (which was the case, as I afterwards knew). I rode 
on, tossed about in my mind. So nll
ch hung on this. 
If I could not give the countersign, I should have to fight 
my way back again the road I caIne. But I must try my 
luck. So I went on, beating up nlY heart to confidence; 
and now I came to the St. Louis Gatc. A tiny fire was 
burning n
ar, and two sentincls stcI)peÙ forward as I rodo 
boldly on the 
ntrance. 
" Qu i 1'a là?" was the sharp call. 
"France," was my reply, in a voice as like a peasant's 
as po
siLle. 
"Aùvance unù give the countcrsign," call1e the ùc- 
mdond. 
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Another voice called from the darkness of the wall: 
" Come anù drink, comrade; I've a brother with Bougain- 
ville. " 
"Jésu," said I to the sentinel, a.nswering his demand 
for the countersign, and I spurred on my horse idly, 
though my heart was thumping hard, for there were 
several sturdy fellows lying beyond the dull handful of 
fire. 
Instantly the sentinel's hand came to my bridle-rein. 
"Halt!" roared he. 
Surely some good spirit was with me then to pt"onlpt 
me, for, with a careless laugh, as though I had not be- 
fore finished the countersign, "Gh'rist," I added-"Jésu 
Ghrist! " 
With an oath the soldier let go the bridle-rein, the 
other opened the gates, and I passed through. I heard 
the first fellow swearing roundly to the others that he 
would" send yon courier to fires of hell if he played with 
him agRin so." 
The gates closed behind me, and I was in the town 
which had seen the worst days and best moments of my 
life. I rode along at a trot, and once again beyond the 
citadel was sumrnoned by a sentinel. Safely passed on, I 
came down towarJs the Château St. Louis. I rode boldly 
up to the great entrance door, and handed the packet to 
the sen tine!. 
"From whom?" he asked. 
"Look in the corner," said I. "And what business 
is't of yoars ? " 
"There is no word in the corner," answered he dog- 
gedly. " Is't fron1 l\fonsieur Ie Générale at Cap Rouge?" 
" Bah! Did you think it was from an English wolf?" 
I asked. 
IIis dull face broke a little. " Is Jean Labrouk with 
Bougainville yet? " 
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"lIe's done with Bougainville; he's dead," I an- 
swereù. 
" Dead! dead!" saiù he, a sort of grin playing on his 
face. 
I rna
e a shot at a venture. "But you're to pay his 
wife Babette the ten francs and the leg of mutton in 
t\\enty-four hours, or his ghost will follow you. 
wallow 
that, pudding-head! And see you pay it, or every lnan in 
our cOlnpany swears to break a score of shingles on your 
bare back." 
" I'll pay, I'll pay," he said, and he began to tren1ble. 
'
'Vhere shall I tind Babette?" asked 1. "I cOlne 
frolll the I
le aux Uouùres; I know not this ralnblillg 
tOWll. " 
".A. little house hugging the cathedral rear," he an- 
swered. "Babette sweeps out the vestry, and fetches 
water for the priests." 
" Good," said 1. " Take that to the Governor at once, 
and send the corporal of the guard to have this horse fed 
and cared for, as he's to carry back the (}overnor's mes- 
senger. I've further busine
s for the General in the town. 
And tell your captain of the guard to 
('n(l anò pick up 
two dead men in the highway, just against the first Cal- 
vary beyond the town." 
lIe did my bidrling, and I dismounterl, and was about 
to get away, when I saw the Chevalier de ]a Darante and 
the Intendant appear at the door. They paused upon the 
steps. The Chevalier was speaking most earnestly: 
" To a nunnery-.a piteous shame! it should not b(\, 
your Excellency." 
,
 To decline upon )Ionsieur J)oltaire, then?" asked 
Bigot, with a sneer. 
" Your Excellency believes in no woman," responded 
the Chevalier stilly_ 
" Ah yes, in one!" wa
 the 
ynical reply. 
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" Is it possible? And shc ren1ail1s a friend of your 
Excellency! " canle back in irony. 
" The very best; she finds nle unendurable." 
" Philosophy shirks the solving of that problem, your 
Excellency," was the cold reply. 
" No, it is easy. The woman to be trusted is she who 
never trusts." 
"The paragon-or prodigy-who is she?" 
" Even 
Iadan1e Jalnond." 
" She danced for you once, your Excellency, they tell 
me. " 
" She was a dcvil thfit night; she drovc' us nlaù." 
So Doltaire had not given up the secret of that affair! 
There was silence for a moment, and then the Chevalier 
said, "Her father will not let her go to a nunnery-no, 
no. Why should he yield to the Church in this? " 
Bigot shrugged a shoulder. " Not even to hide- 
shanle ? " 
"Liar-ruffian!" said I through my tceth. The 
Chevalier answered for me : 
" I would stake my life on her truth and purity." 
" You forget the mock marriage, dear Chevalier." 
" It was after the manner of his creed and people." 
" It was after a manner we all have used at times." 
" Speak for yourself, your Excellency," was the austere 
reply. Nevertheless, I could see that the Chevalier was 
much troll bled. 
"She forgot race, religion, peoplc-all, to spend still 
hours with a foreign spy in prison/' urged Bigot, with 
damnable point and suggestion. 
"IIush, sir! " said the Chevalier. "She is a girl once 
much beloved and ever adnlired among us. Let not 
your rancour a.gainst the man be spent upon the maid. 
Nay, more, why should you hate the man so? It is said, 
your Excellency, that this 
Ioray did not fire the shot 
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t1Ult wounùcd you, but onc who has less reason to love 
you. " 
Bigot sn1Ïled wickedly, but said nothing. 
The Chevalier laid a hand on Bigot's arm. " Will 
you not oppose the Governor and the bishop? Her fate 
is sad enough." 
" I will not lift a finger. There are weightier mat- 
ters. Let Doltaire, the idler, the Don Amato, the hunter 
of that fawn, save her fronl the holy ambush. Tut, tut, 
Chevalier. Let her go. Your nephew is to nlarry her 
sister; let her be swallowed up-a shame behind the 
veil, the sweet litany of the cloister." 
The Chevalier's voice set hard as he said in quick 
reply, "l\Iy family honour, François Bigot, needs no 
screen. And if you doubt that, I will give you argument 
at your pleasure." So saying, he turned and went back 
into the chåtcau. 
Thus the honest Chevalier kept his word, given to me 
w hcn I rclem;ed him from scrving me on the St. Law- 
rcnce. 
Bigot C8.me down the steps, smiling detestably, and 
passed me with 110 more than a quick look. I n1ade my 
way cautiously through the streets towards the cathedral, 
for lowed a duty to the poor soldier who had died in my 
arn1S, through whosc death I had been able to enter the 
town. 
Disarray and ruin n1ct nlY sight at eycry hand. Shot 
and shell had made wickcd havoc. lIouses whcrc, a.s a 
hostage, I had dineù, wcrc ba.ttercd a.nd broken; public 
buildings wcre sha.pcless Jnasscs, and dogs and thicves 
prowlcd among the ruins. Drunkcn soldicrs sta.ggercd 
past filC; hags begged for 6011S or brcad at corners; -and 
devoted l)riests and long-robcù l
ecollct nlonks, cow led 
and alert, hurried past, silent, and worn with labours, 
watchings, anù prayers. A nUlnber of officers in white 
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uniforms rode by, going towards the chåteau, and a CO:ll.. 
pany of CO'llrc'ltrs de bois came up fronl 1\Iountain Street
 
sIngIng : 


"Giron, giran! le canon grand- 
(}ornmenceZ-t'01.lS, cornrn.enCI3Z-VOU8 ! " 


Here and there were fires lighted in the streets, though 
it was not cold, and beside them peasants and soldiers 
drank, and quarrelled ov
r food-for starvation was abroad 
in the land. 
By one of these fires, in a secluded street-for I had 
come a roundabout way-were a numLer of soldiers of 
Languedoc's regiment (I knew them by their trick of 
headgear and their stoutness), and with them reckless 
girls, who, in their abandonn1ent, seemed to TI1e like those 
revellers in Herculalleum who danced their way into the 
Cimmerian darkness. I had no thought of staying there 
to moralize upon the theme; but, as I lookecl, a figure 
came out of the dusk ahead and 1110ved swiftly to- 
wards me. 
It was }\[athilde. She seemed bent on soroe errand, 
but the re,ellers at the fire caught. her attention, and she 
suddenly swerved towards them and caIne into the dull 
glow, her great black eyes shining with bew'ildered bril- 
liancy and vague keenness, her long fingers reaching out 
with a sort of chafing motion. She did not speak till she 
was among thenl. I drew in to the shade of a broken walL 
and watched. She looked all round the circle, and theu, 
without a word, took an iron crucifix which hung upon 
her breast and silently lifted it above their heads for a 
moment. I myself felt a kind of thrill go through me, 
for her wild beauty was almost tragical. lier madness 
was .not grotesque, but solemn and dramatic. There W&S 
something terribly deliberate in her strangeness; it was 
full of awe to the beholder, more searching and pitiful 
than melancholy. 
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Coarse hanùs fell away from wanton waist
; ribalùry 
hesitat(\(l; hot faces ùrew apart; anù an at once a girl 
with a eraekling laugh threw a tin cup of liquor into the 
fire. }
vell as she did it, a wretched dwarf sprang into 
the circle without a word, and, snatching the cup out of 
the ftaules) jun1ped back again into the darkness, peer- 
ing into it with a hollow laugh. A soldier raised a heavy 
stick to throw at him; bilt the girl caught him by the 
arms, and said, with a hoarse pathos, "
Iy God, no, Al- 
phonse! It is my brother!" 
Ilere 
Iathilde, still holding out the cross, said in a 
loud whisper, '
'8h, 
sh! 
Iy children, go not to the 
palace, for there is François Bigot, and he has a devil. 
But if yo
 have no cottage, I will give you a honle. I 
know the ",ay to it up in the hills. Poor children, 
see, I will make you happy." 
She took a dozen little wooden érosses from her 
girdle, and, stepping round the circle, ga vo each person 
one. No soldier refused, save a young militiaman; and 
when, with a sneering laugh, he threw his into the fire, 
she stooped over him and said, " Poor boy! poor boy! " 
She put her fingers on her lips and whispered, " Beali 
immaculali-lni.....erere mei, Deus," stray phrases gathered 
from the liturgy, pregnant to her brain, order and truth 
flashing out of wandering and fantasy. No one of the 
girls refused, but 
at there, some laughing nervously, 
some silent; for this mad Inaiù had COlue to be sur- 
rounded with a supcrstitioua reverence in the eyes of the 
Cornmon people. It was said she had a hon1e in the hills 
sornewhere, to which she disappeared for days and weeks, 
and came back hung about the girdle with crosses; and 
it was also said that her red robe never became frayed, 
shabby, or disordered. 
Suddenly she turned anù left them. I Jet her pa&s 
unchecked, and wcnt on towards the cathedral, humming 
u 
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an old French chanson. I did this because now and then 
I n1et soldiers anll patrols, and lllY free and careless man- 
ner disarrned notice. Once or twice drunken soldiers 
stopped me and threw their arms about me, saluting 
me on the cheeks à la '1node, asking themselves to 
drink with me. Getting free of them, I came on my way, 
and was glad to reach the cathedral unchallenged. Here 
and there a broken bu ttress or a splintered wall told 
where our guns had played upon it, but inside I could 
hear an organ playing and a .111 iserere being chanted. I 
went round to its rear, and there I saw the little house 
described by the sentinel at the château. Coming to the 
door, I knocked, and it was opened at once by a warm- 
faced woman of thirty or so, who instantly brightened on 
seeing me. "Ah, you come from Cap Rouge, m'sieu','1 
she said, looking at my clothes-her own husband's, 
though she knew it not. 
h I come from Jean," said I, nnd stepped inside. 
She shut the dooI., and then I saw sitting in a corner, 
by a lighted table, an old man, bowed and shrunken, 
white hair and white beard falling all about him, and 
nothing of his features to be seen save high cheek-bones 
and two hawklike eyes which peered up at me. 
" So, so, fron1 Jean," he said in a high, piping voice. 
"Jean's a pretty boy-ay, ay, Jean's like his father, but 
neither with a foot like mine-a foot for the court, 
said Frontenac to me-yes, yes, I knew the great Fron- 
tenac-" 
The wife interrupted his gossip. " What news from 
Jean?" said she. "He hoped to come one day this 
week. " 
"He says," responded I gently, " that Jacques Do- 
brotte owes you ten francs and a leg of mutton, and that 
you are to give his grcat beavt!r coat to Gabord the sol- 
dier. " 
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"Ay, ay, Gabord the soldier, he that the English spy 
near sent to heaven," quavered the old man. 
The bitter truth was slowly dawning upon the wife. 
She was repeating my words in a whisper, as if to grasp 
their full meaning. 
"lIe said also," I continued, '" Tell Babette I weep 
with her.'" 
She was very still and dazeù, her fingers went to her 
white lips, and stayed there for a nloment. I never saw 
such anum b rnisery in any face. 
" A.nù, last of all, he 
aiù,' .A.It, 'in on grand ltolnme de 
Calvaire-bon soil' ! ' " 
She turned rounù and went and sat down beside the 
old man, looked into his face for a minute silently, and 
then said, "Grandfather, Jean is dead; our Jean is 
dead! " 
The old man peered at her for a moment, then broke 
into a strange laugh, which had in it the reflection of a 
distant misery, a!ld said, " Our little Jean, our little Jean 
Labrouk ! IIa! ha! There was ViUon, ðfarmon, Ga- 
briel, and Gouloir, anù all their sons; and they all said 
the 
arne at the last, , J[on grand lW1Jl1ne -de Calva ire- 
òon soir!' Then there waS little J can, the pretty littlo 
Jean. ITo could not row a boat, hut he coulù ride a. 
borse, and he had an eye like me. IIa! ha! I have seen 
them all say good-night. Good-tnorning, my children, 
I will Ray one day, and I ,viII give them all the news, and 
I well teU them all I have done these hundred years. lla p 
JUt, h3. !-" 
The wife put her fingers on his 1ips, and, turning to 
me, said with a peculiar sorrow, "Will they fetch him to 
me ? " 
I assured }ler that th(\y would. 
The old man fixell his eyes on me most strangely, and 
then, stretching out his finger and leaning forward, he 
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said, with a voicc of senile wildness, "Ah, ah, the coat of 
our little Jean! " 
I stood there like any criminal caught in his shanlc- 
ful act. Though I had not forgotten that I wore the dead 
man's cl<ithes, I could not think that they would be rec- 
ognized, for they seemed like others of the French arn1Y 
-white, with violet facings. I can not tell to this day 
what it was that enabled them to detect the coat; but 
there I stood conùetnned before them. 
The wife sprang to her feet, came to me with a set 
face, and stared stonily at the coat for an instant. Then, 
with a cry of alarm, she maùe for the door; but I stepped 
quickly before her, and bade her wait till she heard what 
I had to say. Like lightning it aU went through my 
brain. I was ruined if she gave an alarm: all Quebec 
would be at my heels, and lilY purposes would be defeated. 
There was but one thing to do-tell her the whole truth, 
and trust her; for I had at least done fairly by her and 
by the dead man. 
So I told them how Jean Labrouk had met his death; 
told them who I was and why I was in Quebec-how Jean 
died in my arms; and, taking from my breast the cross 
that 
Iathilde had given me, I swore by it that every word 
which I said was true. The wife scarcely stirred while I 
spoke, but with wide dry eyes, and hands clasping and 
unclasping, heard me through. I told her how I might 
have left Jean to die without a sign or message to them, 
how I had put the cross to his lips as he went forth, and 
how by coming here at all I placed my safety in her hands, 
and now, by telling my story, my life itself. 
It was a daring and a difficult task. When I had fin- 
ished, both sat silent for a moment, and then the old man 
said, " Ay, ay, Jean's father and his uncle )Iarmon were 
killed a-horseback, and by the knife. Ay, ay, it is our 
way. Jean was good company-none better, mass over 
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on a Sunday. Come, we will light candles for Jean, 
and comb his hair back sweet, and masses shall be said, 
and-" 
.\gai.
 the woman interrupted, quieting him. Then 
she turned to me, and I awaiteù her words with a desper- 
ate sort of courage. 
"1 believe you," she said. "! remember you now. 
ßIy 
ister was the wife of your keeper at the comInon jail. 
You shall be safe. Alas! n1Y Jean n1Ïght have died with- 
out a word to me-all alone in the night. .J{erci 'Inille 
lois, monsieztr!" rfhell she rocked a little to and fro, 
and the old man looked at her like a curious child. At 
last, " J must go to him," she said. "
Iy poor Jean must 
be brought home." 
I told her I had alreaùy left word concerning the body 
at headquarters. She thanked me again. Overcorne as 
she was, she went and brought me a peasant's hat and 
coat. Such trust and kindness touched me. Trembling, 
she took from me the coat and hat I had worn, and she 
put her hands before her eyes when she 
;aw a little spot 
of blood upon the flap of a pocket. The old n1an reached 
out his hands, and, taking them, he held them on his 
knees, whispering to himself. 
" You will be safe here," the wife said to me. " The 
loft above is small, but it will hide you, if you have no 
better place." 
I wa.s thankful that '[ had told her an the truth. I 
should be snug here, awa.iting the affair in the cathedral 
on the morrow. 'rhere was V uhan, but I knew not of 
him, or whether he was open to aid or 
helter mt'. IIis 
own safety had been long in p(.ril; he might be dead, for 
all I knew. I thanked the poor woman warmly, and then 
3.Rked her if the old n1an might not betray mea to strangers. 
She bade IllC lea\l' all that to her-that I should be sa.fe 
for a while, at least. 
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Soon afterwards I went abroad, and made my W2Y by 
a deyious route to V oban's house. As I passed, I could 
see the lights of our fleet in the Basin, and the can1p-fires 
of our army on the Levis shore, on the Isle of Orleans, 
and even at )'Iontmorenci, and the myriad lights in t]w 
French encampnient at Beauport. How in1possible it an 
looked-to unseat from this high rock the Empire of 
France! And how hard it would be to get out of this 
same city with Alixe! 
V oban's house stood amid a mass of ruins, itself 
broken a little, but still sounù enough to live in. There 
was no light. I clambered over the débris, made my way 
to his bedroom window, and tapped on the shutter. 
There was no response. I .cried to open it, but it would 
not stir. So I thrust beneath it, on the chance of his 
finding it if he opened the casement in the morning, a 
little piece of paper, with one word upon it-the name of 
his brother. He knew nlY hand writing, and he would 
guess where to-morrow would find TIle, for I had also 
hastily drawn upon the paper the entrance of the cathe- 
dral. 
I went back to the little house by the cathedral, and 
was adn1itted by the stricken wife. The old man was 
abed. I climbed up to the small loft, and lay wide-awake 
for hours. At last came the sounds that I had waited 
for, and presently I knew by the tramp beneath, and by 
low laments coming thr011gh the floor, that a wife was 
mourning over the dead body of her husband. I lay long 
and listened to the varying sounds, but at last all became 
still, and I fell asleep. 
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IN THE CATHEDRAL. 


I A WOKE with the dawn, and, dressing, looked out of 
the window, seeing the brindled light spread over the 
battered roofs and ruins of the Lower Town. A bell 
was calling to prayers in the battered Jesuit College not 
far away, and bugle-calls told of the sti:ring garrison. 
Soldiers and stragglers passed down the streets near by 
and a few starved peasants crept about the cathedral with 
downcast eyes, eager for cru-Inbs that a well-fed soldier 
might cast aside. Yet I knew that in the Intendant's 
palace and among the officers of the army there was 
abundance, with revelry and dissipation. 
P
esently I drew to the trap-door of my 10ft, and, 
raising it gently, came down the laclù8r to the little hall- 
way, and softly opened the door of the room where 
Labrouk's body lay. Candles were burning at his head. 
and his feet, and two peasants sat dozing in chairs near 
by. I could see Labrouk's Îace plainly in the flickering 
light: a rough, wholesome face it W3S, refined by death, 
yet unshaven and urrkelnpt, too. IIere was work for V 0- 
ban's shears and razor. Presently there Y/as a footstep 
b(1hinù me, and, turning, I saw in the half-light the wid- 
owed wife. 
"
Iadame," said I in a whisper, "I too weep with 
you. I pray for as true an end for tHyself." 
" lIe was of the true faith, thank the good God," she 
said sincerely. She pa

ClI into the rOOTU, and the two 
watchers, after taking refrcshnwnt, Ipft the house. . Sud- 
denly she hastened to the door, ca11(1(1 one back, and, 
pointing to the body, whi
ppn.<l ROlllf'thing. rrhe peas- 
ant nodded and turne<l away. She carne back into the 
room, stood looking at the face of t.he dead man for a 
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moment, and b8nt over and kissed the crucifix clasped 
in th
 cold hands. Then she stepped about the room, 
moving a chair and sweeping up a speck of dust in a 
mechanical way. Presently, as if she again remembered 
me, she asked me to enter the room. Then she bolted 
the outer door of the house. I stood looking at the body 
of her husband, and said, ".W ere it not well to have 
V oban the barber? " 
"I have se:::lt for him and for Gabord," she replied. 
"Gabord was Jean's good friend. lie is with General 

fontcalm. The Governor put him in prison because of 
the marriage of 
iademoiselle Duvarney, but 
Ionsieur 
Doltaire set him free, and now he serves General .i\Iont- 
calm. 
"I have work in the cathedral," continued the poor 
woman, " and I shall go to it this morning as I have al- 
ways gone. There is a little unused closet in a gallery 
where you may hide, and still see all that happens. It is 
your last look at the lady, and I will give it to you, as 
you gave me to know of my Jean." 
" 
Iy last look?" I asked eagerly. 
"She goes into the nunnery to-morrow, tlley say," was 
the reply. "IIer marriage is to be set aside by the bishop 
to-day-in the cathedral. This is her last night to live 
as such as I-but no, she will be happier so." 
"
ladame," said I, "I am a heretic, but I listened 
when your husband said, 'J[on grand lWl'nme dr Cal. 
vaire, bon soÙ.! ' Was the cross less a cross because a 
heretic put it to his lips? Is a marriage Jess a marriage 
because a heretic is the husband? l\fadanw, you loved 
your Jean; if he were living now, what would you do to 
keep him? Think, madame, is not lo
e more than all ?" 
She turned to the dead body. " Jlon petit Jean!" 
she murmured, but made no reply to me, find for many 
minutes the room was silent. At last she turned, and 
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said, " You must COBle at once, for soon the priests will 
be at the church. A little later I win bring you some 
breakfast, and you must not stir from there till I come 
to fetch YOU-DO." 
" 1 wish to see V oban
" said I. 
She thought a moment. "I will try to fetch him to 
you by-and-bye," she said. She did not speak further, 
but finisheù the sentence by pointing to the body. 
Presently, hearing footsteps, she drew llle into another 
little room. "It is the grandfather," she said. " lie 
has forgotten you already, anù he must not see you 
again." 
'Ve saw the old man hobble into the room we had left, 
carrying in one arm Jean's coat and hat. lIe stood still, 
and bow{\d to the body and mum bled to himself; then 
11e went over and touched the hands and forehead, nod- 
ding wisely; after which he came to his armchair, and, 
sitting down, spread the coat over his knees, put the cap 
on it, and gossipped with himself.. 


" In eild onr idle fancie
 all return, 
The mind's eye cradled by the open grave." 


A moment latrr, the woman passed from the rear of 
the hous(\ to the vestry door of the cathedra1. After a 
minnte, seeing DO one near, I followed, ('ame to the fr0nt 
door, entered, and pa
sed up a siùe aisle towards the choir. 
There was no one to be seen, but soon the wonl:tn ('ame 
out of the vestry and beckoned to me nervously. I fol- 
lowed ber quick rnovements, anù was presently in a narrow 
stairway, cOIning, after fifty steps or so, to a sort of clois- 
ter, from which we went into a little cubiculunl, or cell, 
with a wooden lattice door whi('h oprnrd on a small 
gallery. rrhrough the lattices the nave and choir could 
be ,i{\wed distinctly. 
'Vithout a worù the woman turned anù left me, and 
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I sat down on a little stone bench and waited. I saw 
the acolytes come and go, and priests move back and 
forth before the altar; I smelt the grateful incense as it 
rose when mass was said, and watched the people gather 
in little clusters at the different shrines, or seek the 
confessional, or kneel to receive the blessed sacrament. 
Many who came were familiar-among them 
Iademoi- 
selle Lucie Lotbinière. Lucie prayed long before a 
shrine of the Virgin, and when sbe rose at last her 
face bore signs of weeping. Also I noticed her sud- 
denly start as she moved down the aisle, for a figure 
came forward from seclusion and touched her arm. As 
he half turned I saw that it was J uste Duvarney. The, 
girl drew back from him, raising her hand as if in pro- 
test, and it struck me that her grief and her repulse of 
him bad to do with putting Alixe away into a nunnery. 
I sat hungry and thirsty for quite three hours, and then 
the church became en1pty, and only an old verger kept 
his seat by the door, :balf asleep, though the artillery of 
both armies was at work, and the air was laden with the 
smell of powder. (Until this time our batteries had 
avoided firing on the churches.) At last I heard footsteps 
near me in the dark stairway, and I felt for my pistols, 
for the feet were not those of T
abrouk's wife. I waited 
anxiously, and was overjoyed to see Voban enter my hid- 
ing-place, bearing SOlne food. J greeted hin1 warmly, but 

e made little demonstration. lIe was like one who, oc- 
cupied with some great matter, passed through the usual 
affairs of life with a distant eye. Immediately he handed 
me a letter, saying: 
"M:'sieu', I give my word to hand you this-in a day 
or a year, as I am able. I get your message to TIle this 
morning, and then I come to care for Jean Labrouk, and 
so I find you here, and I give the letter
 It come to me 
last night." 
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'rhe letter was from Alixe. I opened it with haste, 
and in the dim light read: 


My BELOVED HUSBAND: Oh, was there no power in 
earth or heaven to bring me to yonr arms to-day? 
To-morrow they come to see my marriage annulled 
by the Church. And everyone will say it is annulled- 
everyone but me. I, in God's name, will say no, though 
it break my heart to oppose myself to them all. 

"'hy did my brother come back? lIe has been hard 
-0 Robert, he has been hard upon me, and :yet I was 
ever kind to him! 
Iy father, too, he listens to the 
Church, and, though he likes not 
Ionsieur Doltaire, he 
works for him in a hundred ways without seeing it. I, 
alas! see it too well, and my brother is as wax in mon- 
sieur's hands. J uste loves Lucie Lotbinière-that should 
make him kind. 
he, sweet friend, does not desert me, 
but is kept from me. She says she will not yield to .J uste's 
suit until he yields to me. If-oh, if 
Iadame Jamond 
had not gone to 
[ontreal ! 


. . . As I was writing tho foregoing sentence, my 
father asked to see n1C, and we have had a talk-ah, a 
most bitter talk! 
" Alixe," said he, this is our last evening together, 
and I would have it peacefuL" 
" )Iy father," said I, "it is not my will that this even- 
ing be our last; and for peace, I long for it with all my 
heart. " 
lIe frowned, anù answered, " Yon l1Rve brought me 
trouble anù sorrow. 1\fothC'r of God! wa
 it not possible 
for 'you to be as your sister Georgette? I gave her less 
love, yet sho honours Jnc nlore." 
"She honours you, my father, by a sweet, good life, 
and by marriage into an hODour:
ble family, and at your 
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word she gives her hand to l\Ionsieur Auguste de Ja Da- 
l.ante. She marries to your pleasure, therefore she has 
peace and your love. I marry a man of n1Y own choos- 
ing, a bitterly wronged gentleman, and you treat me as 
some wicked thing. Is that like a father who loves his 
ehild? " 
"The wronged gentleman, as you call him, invaded 
that which is the pride of every honest gentleman," he 
said. 
"And what is that?" asked I quietly, though I felt 
the blood beating at my temples. 
"
Iy fami1y honour, the good name and virtue of my 
daughter." 
I got to my feet, and looked my father in the eyes 
with an anger and a coldness that hurt me now when I 
think of it, and I said, " I will not let you speak so to TIle. 
Friendless though I be, you shaH not. You have the 
power to oppress me, but you shall not slander me to my 
face. Can not you leave insults to my enemies?" 
"I win never leave you to the insults of this mock 
marriage," answered he, angrily also. " Two days hence 
I take command of five hundred burghers, and your 
brother Juste serves with General 
[ontcalm. There is to 
be last fighting soon between us and the English. I do 
not doubt of tIle rpsult, but I may fall, and your brother 
also, and, should the English win, I will not leave you to 
him you call your husband. Therefore you shall be kept 
safe where no alien hands may reach you. The Church 
will hold you close." 
I calmed myself again while listening to him, and I 
asked, "Is there no other way?" 
TIe shook l1Ïs head. 
" Is there no 1\Ionsieur Do1taire?" said I. " lIe has a 
king's blood in his veins! " 
He looked sharply nt me. "You are mocking," he 
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replied. " No, no, that is no way, either. 
Ionsieur Dol- 
taire must never nlate with daughter of n1Ïne. I will take 
care of that; t.he Church is a perfect if gentle jailer." 
I could bear it no longer. I knelt to him. I begged 
him to have pity on me. I pleaded with him; I recalled. 
the days when, as a child, I sat npon his knee and listened 
to the wonderful tales he told; I begged him, by the menl- 
ory of all the years when he and I were such true friends 
to be kind to me n<Jw, to be nlerciful-even though h6 
thought I had done wrong-to be mercitul. I asked him 
to rmnem bel' that I was a mother]ess girl, and that if I 
had missed the way to happiness he ought not to make 
my path bitter to the end. I begged him to give me back 
his love and confidence, and, if I must for evermore be 
parted from you, to let me be with him, not to put me 
away into a convent. 
"Oh, how my heart leaped when I saw his face soften! 
" 'V ell, well," he said, " if I live, JOu shaH be taken from 
the convent; Lnt for the pre
ent, till this fighting i$ over, 
it is the only safe place. There, too, you shall be safe 
fronl :\Ionsieur Doltaire." 
It was poor cOInfort. " But should you be killed, and 
the l
nglish take Quebec? " said I. 
"'\Then I am deàd," he answered, " when I am dead, 
then there is your brother." 
" .L\nd if he speaks for 
Ionsieur Doltaire?" asked I. 
"There is the Church aud God alwa'ys," he an- 
swereù. 
"And my own busband, the nlan who saved your life, 
D1Y father," I urged gently; and when he would have 
spoken I threw myself. into his arnls-the first tinle in 
such long, long weeks !-anù stopping his lip
 with nlY 
fingers, burst into tears on his breast. I think nluch of 
his anger against TIle passed, }'l.t hefore he left he 
aid he 
coulù not now IJrcvcnt the anllulment of the luarriage, 
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even if he would, for other powers were at work; which 
powers I supposed to be the Governor, for certain reaSons 
of enmity to my father and me-alas! how changed is 
he, the vain old man I-and 1v[onsieur Doltaire, whose 
ends I knew so well. So they will unwed us to-morrow, 
Robert; but be sure that I shall never be unwed in DIY 
own eyes, and that I will wait till I die, hoping you will 
come and take me-oh, Robert, my husband-take me 
home! 
If I had one hundred men I would fight my way 
out of this city, and to you; but, dear, I have none, not 
even Gabord, who is not let come near me. There is 
but V oban. Yet he will bear you this, if it be possible, 
for he comes to-night to adorn my fashionable brother. 
The poor 1Iathilde I have not seen of late. She has 
vanished. 'Vhen they began to keep me close, and car- 
ried me off at last into the country, where we were 
captured by the English, I could not see her, and my 
heart aches for her. 
God bless you, I
obert, and farewell. IIow we shall 
smile when all this D1Ïsery is done! Oh, sa.y we shall, S3.11 
we shall smile, and all this misery cease! Will you nol' 
take me home? Do you still love thy wife, thy 
ALIXE? 


I bade V oban come to me at the little house behind 
the church that night at ten o'clock, and by then ] 
should have arranged some plan of action. I knew not 
whether to trust Gabord or not. I was sorry now that I 
had not tried to bring Clark with n1e. lIe was fearless, 
and he knew the town well; bu! he lacked discretion, 
and that was vital. 
Two hours of wai ting, then came a scene which is 
burned into my brain. I looker! down upon a mass of 
people, soldiers, couriers of the woods, beggars, priests, 
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camp followers, and anxious gentlefolk, come from seclu- 
sion, or hiding, or vigils of war, to see a host of powcrs 
torture a young girl who through suffcring had been n1ade 
a woman long before her time. Out in the streets was 
the tramping of armed men, together with the call of 
bugles tLnd the sharp rattle of drums. Presently I heard 
the hoofs of many horses, and soon afterwards there 
cntered the door, and way was made for him up the 
nave, the 
Iarquis de Vaudreuil and his suite, with the 
Uhevalier de la Darante, the Intendant, and-to my 
indignation-J uste Duvarney. 
They had no sooner taken their places, than from a 
little side door ncar the vestry there entered the Seign- 
cur Duvarney and Alixe, who, coming down slowly, took 
places very near the chancel steps. The Seigneur was 
pale and stern, and carried himself with great dignity. 
His glance never shifted from the choir, where the priests 
slowly entered and took their places, the aged and feeble 
bishop going falteringly to his throne. Alixe's face was 
pale anù sorrowful, and yet it had a dignity ånd self- 
reliance that gavc it a kind of grandeur. A buzz passed 
through the building, yet I notcd, too, with gladness, that 
there were tears on many faces. 
A figure stole in beside Alixe. It was 
[ademoisene 
Lotbinière, who im mediately was followcd by her mother. 
I leaned forward, perfectly hidden, and listened to the 
singsong voices of the priests, the musical note of the 
responses, heard the Kyrie Eleison, the clanging of the 
belfry bell as the host was raised by the trembling bishop. 
'fhe silence which followed the mournful voluntary played 
by the organ was most painful to me. 
At that moment a figure stepped from behind a pillar 
and gave Alixe a deep, scrutinizing look. It was Dol- 
taire. lIe Wa
 graver than I had e
er sc{\n him, and was 
dresscd 
crupulou
ly in black, with a little white lace 
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showing at the wrists and neck. A handsomer figure it 
would be hard to see; and I hated him for it, and won- 
dered what new devilry was in his mind. He seen1ed to 
sweep the church with a glance. Nothing could have 
escaped that swift, searching look. His eyes were even 
raised to where I was, so that I involuntarily drew back, 
though I knew he could not see lne. 
I was arrested suddenly by a curious, even sneering 
smile which played upon his face as he looked at Vau- 
dreuil and Bigot. There was in it more scorn than mal- 
ice, n10re triull1ph than active hatred. All at once I re- 
rne1l1bercd what he had said to me the day before: that 
he had conl1l1ission from the King, through La Pompa- 
dour, to take oyer the reins of governn1ent from the two 
confed era tes, and send them to France to answer the 
charges 111atle against them. 
At la.st the bishop came forward, and read from a 
paper as follows: 
"Forasrnuch as the well-beloved child 
f our Holy 
Glturch, JIadc1Jloiselle 
llixe D'llt'arney, of the parish, of 
Beauport and of tltis cathedral parish, in this province 
of llew Fl.ance, forgetting her 'manifest duty and our 
sacred teaching, did illegally and in sinful error 'make 
(eigned contract of 'marriage witlt one Robert J[uray, 
captain in a TTirginia regÙnent, a heretic, a spy, and 
an enelny to our country; aud forasmuclt as this 'Was 
done Ù
 'l'iolence of all nice }l(tbit and c071l'lnendable 
obedipnce to .Jíotlter Church and our national 'Uses, 'we 
do hereby declare and 'make void tlds alliance until such 
time as tlte Holy Father at Rorne shall .finally approve 
our act-ion and proclairning. 
4nd it is enjoined upon 
Mademoiselle .Az.ixe Duvarneg, on peril of her soul's 
salvation, to obey 'ltS in this matter, and neitlwr by 
word or deed or thought have comuwrce 'more 'l['ith this 
notorious and evil heretic and foe of our Oltu'l"ch and of 
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our country. It is also tlte plain duty of tlte faitlifu 1 
rltildren of our IIoly Ukurclt to rcgard tlds Captain 
Jlvray witlt a piolls /iatred, and to destroy ltÙn 'witlt- 
out pity; and any good cunning or enticmnent 'it,ll ich 
should lure llÏJn to tILe punisll1nent !te so much desC1.'
'es 

lu
ll be approvcd. l/llrtlwrnwre, Jfade1Jwiselle 
llixe Du- 

'arney sltall, until sach tÙnes as there s!tall òe peace in 
tlLis land, and tlte 1JlOlesting English òe driven back witlt 
elauglder-and for all tÙne, if t!te !teart of our sister in- 
cline to penitence and love of Christ-be Itoused 'Wl:tltin 
the Convent of tlte Ursulines, and cared for with great 
tender ness." 
lie left off reading, and began to address himself to 
Alixe directly; but she rose in her place, and while 
surprise and a we seized the congregation, she said: 
"ltlonseigneur, I must, at my father's bidding, hear 
the annulment of my marriage, but I will not hear this 
public exhortation. I anl only a poor girl, unlearned in 
the law, and I must subn1Ït to your power, for I have no 
one here to speak for nle. But my soul and my con- 
science I carry to IllY Saviour, and I have no fear to 
answer TIiB1. I am sorry that I have offended my 
ppop]e anù my country and 1101y Church, but 1 do not 
repent that I love and hold to IllY husband. You must 
do with Iue as you will, but in this I shall never will- 
ingly yield." 
She turned to her father, and all the people bre
1thed 
hard; for it passed their understanding, and seel)1Pd scan- 
dalous that a girl should thus defy the Church, and an- 
swer the bishop in his own catheùral. TIer father rose, 
and thcn I saw her sway with faintncss. I know npt what 
might have occurred, for the bishop stood with hand up- 
raised and great indignation in his face, about to speak, 
when out of the desultory firing froIH our batteries there 
came a shell, which burst even at the cathedral entrance, 
x 
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tore away a portion of the wall, and killed and wounded 
a number of people. 
Then followed a panic which the priests in vain tried 
to quell. The people swarmed into the choir and through 
the vestry. I saw Doltaire and Juste Duvarney spring 
swiftly to the side of Alixe, anù, with her father, put her 
and l\ladernoiselle Lotbinière into the pulpit, forming a 
ring round it, preventing the crowd from trampling on 
them, as, suddenly gone mad, they swarmed past. The 
Governor, the Intendant, and the Chevalier de la Darante 
did as much also for 
Iadame Lotbinière; and as soon 
as the crush had subsided a little, a nun1ber of soldiers 
cleared the way, and I saw my wife led from the church. 
I longed to leap down there among them and claim her; 
but that thought was Inadness, for I should have been 
food for worms in a trice; so I kept my place. 


XXVI. 


THE SECRET OF THE TAPESTRY. 


THAT evening, at eight o'clock, Jean Labrouk was 
buried. A shell had burst not a dozen paces from his 
own door, within the consecrated ground of the cathe- 
dral, and in a hole it had made he was laid, the only 
mourners his wife and his grandfather, and two soldiers of 
his company sent by General Bougainville to bury him. I 
watched the ceremony from my loft, which had one smaIl 
dormer window. It was dark, but burning buildings in 
the Lower Town made all light about the place. I could 
hear the grandfather mumbling and talking to the body 
as it was lowered into the ground. While yet the priest 
was hastily reading prayers, a dusty horseman came rid- 
ing to the grave and dismounted. . 
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" ,T can," he 
aid, looking at the grave, " Jf 
n Labrouk, 
a Inan dies well that dies with his gaiters on, aho! . . . 
'Vhat ha.ve you said for Jean Labrouk, nl'sieu'?" he added 
to the priest. 
'rhe priest stared at him, as though he had presumed. 
" \Vell ?" said Gabord. " \Vell ? " 
'fhe priest answered nothing, but prepared to go, 
whispering a word of comfort to the poor wife. Gabord 
looked at the soldiers, looked at the wife, at the priest, 
then spread out his legs and stuck his hands down into 
his pockets, while his horse rubbed its nose against his 
shoulder. lIe fixed his eyes on the grave, and nodded 
once or twice musingly. 
"\Vell," he 
aid at last, as if he had found a perfect 
virtue, and the one or only thing that might be said, " well, 
he never eat his words, that Jean! " 
A moment afterwards he came into the house with 
Babette, leaving one of the soldiers holding his horse. 
After the old man had gone, I heard hilll say, "\V ere you 
at mass to-day? And did you see all?" 
'Vhen she had answered yes, he continued: "It was a 
mating as birds mate, but mating was it, and holy fathers 
anù 
raster Devil Doltaire can't change it till cock-pheas- 
ant 
Ioray come rocketing to's grave. They would have 
hanged me for my part in it, but I repent not, for they 
have wickedly hunted this little lady." 
"I weep with her," saia J eall's wife. 
" Ay, ay, weep on, Babette," he answered. 
" leas she asked help of yon?" said the wife. 
"'rrllly; but I know not what she says, for I read not, 
but I know her pecking. IIere it is. But you must be 
secret. " 
Looking though a crack in the floor, I could plainly 
see them. She took the letter from hinl and read aloud: 
" If Oabord the soldier have ß good heart still, at:) ever 
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he had in th 
 past, he will again help a poor, friendless 
Won1an. She needs him, for all are against her. \Vill he 
leave her alone among her enemies? 'Vill he not aiù her 
to fly? At eight o'clock to-morrow night she will be 
taken to the Convent of the U rsulines, to be there shut in. 
WilJ he not come to her before that time?" 
For a moment after the reading there was silence, and 
I could see the woman looking at him curiously. "What 
will you do?" she asked. 
" l\Iy faith, there's nut to crack, for I have little time. 
This letter but reached nle, with the news of Jean, two 
hours ago, and I know not what to do, but, as I stand 
scratching my head, here comes word froul Grneral 
Iont- 
calm that I n1ust ride to l\Iaster })evil Doltaire with a 
letter, and. I n1ust find him wherever he illay be, and give 
it straight. So forth I come; and I lJ'.ust be at my post 
again by morn, said the General." 
"It is now nine o'clock, and she will be in the con- 
vent," said the woman tentatively. 
"Aho !" he answered, "and none can enter there but 
Governor, if holy l\Iother say no. So now goes l\Iaster Devil 
there? 'Gabord,' quoth he, 'you shall come with me to the 
convent at ten o'clock, bringing three stout soldiers of the 
garrison. I-Iere's an order on l\lonsieur Ramesay the com- 
mandant. Choose you the TI1en, and fail me not, or you 
shall swing aloft, dear Gabord.' Sweet lovers of hell, but 
Master Devil shall have swinging too one day." lie put 
his thun1b to his nose, and spread his fingers out. 
Presently he seemed to note something in the woman's 
eyes, for he spoke almost sharply to her: " Jean Labrouk 
was honest man, and kept faith with comrades." 
"And I keep faith too, comrade," was the answer. 
" Gabord's a brute to doubt you," he rejoined quickly, 
and he drew from his pocket a piece of gold and made 
her take it, though she much resisted. 
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l\feanwhile my Ihind was made up. I saw, I thought, 
through" )Iaster Devil's" plan, and I felt, too, that Ga- 
bord would not betray me. In any case, Gabord and I 
could fight it out. If he opposed me, it was his life or 
Jnille, for too much was at stake, and all n1Y plans were 
now changed by his astounding news. At that moment 
\T oban entered the room without knocking. IIere was my 
cue, and so, to prevent explanations, I crept quickly down, 
opened the door, ànd Came in on them. 
They wheeled at n1Y footsteps; the woman gave a little 
cry, and GaLord'8 hand went to his pistol. There was a 
wild sort of look in his face, as though he could not trust 
his eycs. I took no notice of the mena.cing pistol, but 
went straight to hirll and held out my hand. 
" Gabord," said I, "you are not n1Y jailer now." 
"I'll be your guard to citadel," said he, after a mo 
ment's dumb surprise, refusing D1Y outstretched hand. 
" X either guard nor jailer any more, Gabord," said I 
seriously. " We've had enough of that., my friend." 
The soldier and the jailer had becn working in him, 
and his fingers trifled with the trigger. In an things 11e 
was the foen1an first. Rut now sonwthing else was work- 
ing in him. I saw this, and added pointeùly," K 0 lHore 
cage, Gabord, not even for rewarù of twenty thollsanù 
livres and at comJnand of IToly Church." 
lIe smiled griluly, tuo gri.rnly, I thought, an\-t turncd 
inquiringly to Babette. In a few words she told hirn all, 
tears dropping fronl her eyes. 
" If yon take him, you hetray me," she said; "and 
what would J can Ray, if he knew?" 
"GahoriJ," Raid I," I ('oIlle not as a 
py; I come to 
St'ek IllY wife, and she ('ount:.; you a:4 lipr friend. Do harIll 
tu nil', :llHl you do har
rn to lwr. Servt' me, and you scrve 
her. Gahord, you 
a.id to hcr once that I was an hon- 
ourable mall." 
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He put up his pistol. "Aho, Jou've put you head in 
the trap. Stir, and click goes the spring." 
" I must have my wife," I continued. "Shall the nest 
you helped to make go empty? " 
I worked upon him to such purpose that, all bristling 
with war at first, he was shortly won over to my scheme, 
which I disclosed to him while the wife made us a cup 
of coffee. Through all our talk V oban had sat eJing us 
with a covert interest, yet showing no exciten1ent. lIe 
had been unable to reach Alixe. She had been taken to 
the convent, and immediately afterwards her father and 
brother had gone their ways-J uste to General1tlo:r:tcalm, 
and the Seigneur to the French camp. Thus Alixe did 
not know that I was in Quebec. 
An hour after this I was marching, with two other 
men and Gabord, to the Convent of the U rsulines, dressed 
in the ordinary costume of a French soldier, got from the 
wife of Jean Labrouk. In manner and speech though I 
was somewhat dull, my fellows thought, I was enough like 
a peasant soldier to deceive them, and my French was 
more fluent than their own. I was playing a desperate 
game; yet I lik3d it, for it had a fine spice of adventure 
apart from the great matter at stake. If I could but 
carry it off, I should have sufficient compensation for all 
my miseries, in spite of their twenty thousand livres and 
Holy Church. 
In a few minutes we came to the convent, and l1alted 
outside, waiting for Doltaire. Presently he came, and, 
looking sharply at us all, he ordered two to wait outside, 
and Gabord and myself to come with him. 'rhen he 
stood looking at the building curiously for a ß10ment. 
A shell had broken one wing of it, and this portion had 
been abandoned; but the faithful Sisters clung still to 
their home, though urged constantly by the Governor to 
retire to the Hôtel-Dieu, which was outside the reach of 
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shot and shell. This it was their intention soon to do, 
tor within the past day or so our batteries had not sought 
to spare the convent. As Doltaire looked he laughed to 
hiInself, and then said, "Too quiet for gay spirits, this 
hearse. Come, Gabord, and fetch this slouching fellow," 
nodding towards me. 
Then he knocked loudly. No one came, and he 
knocked again and again. At last the door was opened 
by the 1\Iother Superior, who was attended by two others. 
She started at seeing Doltaire. 
" What do you wish, n10nsieur? " she asked. 
"I come on business of the King, good 
lother," he 
replied seriously, and stepped inside. 
" It is a strange hour for business," she said severely. 
"The King may come at all hours," he answered 
soothingly: "is it not so? By the law he may enter when 
he wills." 
" Yon are not the King, n10nsieur," she objected, wita 
her head helù up sedately. 
"Or the Governor may come, good 
Iother?" 
" You are not the Governor, 
Ionsieur Do1taire," she 
said, more sharply still. 
" But a Governor may demand admittance to this con- 
vent, and by the or(1er of his 
\Iost Christian }\fajpsty he 
may not be refused; is it not so?" 
" 
Iust I answer the catechism of 
r on
ieur Do1taire? " 
" But is it not so?" he asked again urbanely. 
" It is so, yet how does that concern yon, monsieur?" 
" In every way," and he smi1
ù. 
"This is unseemly, monsieur. \Vhat is your busi, 
ness? " 
"rrhe Governor's business, good 
r other." 
"Then let the (; ovcrnor's n1csst'llger give his message 
anù depart in peace," she answered, her hand upon the 
door. 
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" Not the Governor's Inessenger, but the Governor him- 
self," he rejoined gravely. 
He turned and was ahout to shut the door, but she 
stopped him. "This is no house for jesting, monsieur," 
she said. "I will arouse the town if you persist.-Sister," 
she added to one standing near, " the bell!" 
" You fill your office with great dignity and merit, 

lère St. George," he said, as he put out his hand and 
stt}yed thè Sister. " I con1mend you for your discretion. 
Read this," he continued, hanùing her a paper. 
A Sister held a light, anù the !Iother read it. As 
she did so Doltaire made a motion to Gabord, and he 
shut the door quickly on us. !Ière St. George looked 
up from the paper, startled and frightened too. 
" Your Excellency!" she exc1aÍIned. 
" You are the first to call me so," he replied. "I 
thought to leave untouched this good gift of the l{ing, 
and to let the l\Iarquis de Vaudrenil and the admirable 
Bigot untwist the coil they have made. But no. After 
some too generous misgivings, I now clainl my OWIl. I 
could not enter h
re, to speak with a certain lady, save 
as the Governor, but as the Governor I now ask sp
cch 
with 
Iaùemoisclle Dnvarney. Do you llf'sitate?" he 
added. "Do you doubt that signature of his 
fajesty? 
Then see this. lIere is a line from the 
farquis de 
Vaudreuil, the late Governor. It is not dignified, one 
might say it is craven, but it is genuine." 
Again the distressed lady read, and again she said, 
" Your Excellency! " Then, " Yon wish to see her in my 
presence, your Excellency? " 
" Alone, good l\Iother," he softly answered. 
" Your Excpllency, will you, the first officer in the 
land, defy our holy rul
s, anù rob us of our privilege to 
protect and con1fort and save?" 
"I defy nothing," he replied. "The lady is nere 
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against her will, a prisoner. She does not desire Jour 
governance and care. In any case, I must speak with 
her; anù be assured, I honour you the Dlore for Jour 
solicitude, and will ask Jour counsel when I have finished 
talk with her." 
'Vas ever n1an so crafty? After a moment's thought 
she turned, disn1Ïssed the others, ana led the way, and 
Gabord and I followed. 'Ve were Lidden to wait out- 
side a room, well lighted but bare, as I could see through 
the open door. DoItaire entered, smiling, and then 
bowed the nun on her 'way to summon Alixe. Gabord 
and I stood there, not speaking, for both were thinking 
of the dangerous game now playing. In a few minutes 
the )Iother returned, bringing Alixe. The light from 
the open door shone upon her face. 
Iy heart leaped, 
for there was in her look such a deep sorrow. She was 
calm, save for those shining yet steady eyes; they were 
like furnaces, burning up the colour of her cheeks. She 
wore a soft black gown, with no sign of ornament, and 
her gold-brown hair was bound with a piece of black 
velvet ribbon. IIçr beauty was deeper than I had ever 

een it; a peculiar gravity seemed to have added years 
to her life. Passing me her sleeve brushed my arm, as it 
did that day I was arrested in her father's house. She 
started, as thouf!h I had touched her fingers, but she only 
half turned toward mr, for her mind was wholly occupied 
with the rOOTn where l}oltaire was. 
At that n10ment Gabord coughed slightly, and she 
turllP(1 quickly to him. J ler eyes flashed intelligence, 
an(] prrs(\ntly, as she passed in, a. sort of hope seemed 
to hav(\ ('on1(\ on her face to lighten its painful pensive- 
nc
s. The)f other Superior entercd with her, the door 
clo
('d, and then, after a little, the 
rother came out 
again. As Hhe did so I saw a look of inlmcdiate pnr- 
pose in her face, and her hurrying step persuad(ld me 
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she was bent on some project of espial. So I made a 
sign to Gabord and followed her. As she turned the 
corner of the hall way just beyond, I stepped forward 
silently and watched her enter a roonl that would, I 
knew, be next to this we guarded. 
Listening at the door for a moment, I suddenly and 
softly turned the handle and entered, to see the good 

[other with a panel drawn in the wall before her and 
her face set to it. She stepped back as I shut the door 
and turned the key in the lock. I put my finger to IllY 
Ii ps, for she seemed about to cry out. 
" Hush!" said I. "I watch for those who love her. 
I am here to serve her-and you." 
" You are a servant of the Seigneur's?" she said, the 
alarm passing out oi her face. 
"I served the Seigneur, good }Iother," I answered, 
"and I would lay down my life for ma'm'selle." 
" You would hear?" she asked, pointing to the 
panel. 
I nodded. 
" You speak French not like a Breton or a Korman," 
she added. "'Vhat is your province? " 
" I am an Auvergnian." 
She said no more, but motioned to me, enjOInIng 
silence also by a sign, and I stood with her beside the 
panel. Before it was a piece of tapestry which was mere 
gauze in one place, and I could see through and hear 
perfectly. The room we were in was at least four feet 
higher than the other, and we looked ùown on its occu- 
pan ts. 
" Presently, holy 
Iother," said I, "all shall be told 
true to you, if you wish it. It is not your will to watch 
and hear; it is becansp you love the lady. But I love 
her too, and I am to be trusted. I t is not business for 
such as you." 
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She saw my implied rebuke, and said, as I thought a 
little abashed, " You will tell IDe all? And if he would 
take her forth, give me alarm in the room opposite yon- 
der door, and stay then1, and-" 
" Stay them, holy 
Iother, at the price of D1Y life! I 
have the honour of her family in my hands." 
Hhe looked at me gravely, and I assumed a peasant 
openness of look. She was deceived conlpletely, anù, 
without further speech, she stepped to the door like a 
ghost and was gone. I never saw a human being so 
noiseless, so uncanny. Our talk bad been carried on 
silently, and. 1 had closed the panel quietly, so that we 
could not -be heard by Alixe or Doltaire. K ow I was 
alone, to see and hear my wife in speech with my enenlY, 
the nlan who had made a strong, and was yet to make a 
stronger, fight to unseat me in her affections. 
'rhere wa
 a moment's con1punctiol1, in which I l1esi- 
tated to see this meeting; but there was Alixe's safety 
to be thought on, and what n1ight he not here disclose 
of his intentions !-knowing '\1:hich, I should act with 
judgment, and not in the ùark. I trusted Alixe, though 
I knew well that this hour would see the great struggle 
in her between this scoundrel and myself. I knew that 
he had ever had a sort of power over her, even while 
she loathed his character; that he had a hundred graces 
I had not, pla.ce which I had not, an intellect that ever 
delighted nH
, and a will of iron when it was called into 
action. I thought for one monlent longer ere I moved 
the panel. !\Iy lips closed tight, and I felt a pang at my 
heart. 
Suppose, in this conflict, this singular man, acting on 
a nature already tried beyond reason, should bend it to 
his will, to which it WaS in bOrne radical ways incJined? 
'V ell, if that should be, then I would go forth anù nevcr 
Bee her morc. Shc Jl1ust make her choice out of her own 
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heart and spirit, and fight this fight alone, and having 
fought, and lost or won, the result should be final, should 
stand, though she was my wife and I was bound in 
honour to protect her from all that might invade her 
loyalty, to cherish her through all temptation and dis- 
tress. But our case was a strange one, and it must be 
dealt with according to its strangeness-our only guides 
our consciences. There were no precedents to Ineet our 
needs; our way had to be hewn out of a noisome, path- 
less wood. I made up my n1Ïnd: I would hear and note 
all. So I slid the panel softly, and put my eyes to the 
tapestry. I-Iow many tinles did I see, in the next hour, 
my wife's eyes upraised to this very tapestry, as if appeal- 
ing to the face of l\Iadonna upon it! IIow many times 
did her eyes look into mine without knowing it! And 
more than once Doltaire followed her glance, and a faint 
sn1Ïle pa3sed over his face, as if he saw and was interested 
in the struggle in her, apart from his own passion and 
desires. 
"\Vhen first I looked in, she was standing near a tall, 
high-backed chair, in almost the same position 3S on the 
day when Doltaire told me of Braddock's death, accused 
me of being a spy, and arrested me. It gave me, too, a 
thrill to see her raise her handkerchief to her mou th as if 
to stop a cry, as she had done then, the black sleeve fall- 
ing away fronl her perfect rounded arIn, now looking 
alnlost like marble against the lace. She held her hand- 
kerchief to her lips for quite a minute; and indced it 
covercd Ulore than a little of her face, so that the features 
most showing were hcr eyes, gazing at noltaire with a. 
look hard to interpret, for thcre seemed in it trouble, en- 
treaty, wonder, resistance, and a great sorrow-no fear, 
trepidation, or indirectness. 
His disturbing words were these: "rro-night 1 aln 
the Governor of this country. You once doubted my 
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power-that was whcn JOu would Ravc Jour lover from 
death. I proved it in that synaIl thing-l 
aved hin1. 
\Vell, whcn you saw me carri.cd off to the Bastile-it 
looked like that-my power 
C(,lllCÙ to vanish: is it not 
so? 'Ve have talked of this before, but now is a time to 
review all things again. And once more I say I am the 
Goyernor of New France. I have had the commission in 
my hands ever since I came back. But I have spoken of 
it to no one-except your lover! " 
" )Iy husband! " she Fait! steadily, crushing the h
uld- 
kerchief in her haud, which now rested upon the chair- 
arn1. 
" ,r ell, well, your husband-after a fashion. I did 
not care to use this as an argulnent. I chose to win you 
by personal means alone, to have you give yourself to 
Tinoir Doltaire because yon set him bcfore any other 
man. I am vain, you see; but then vanity is no sin when 
onc has fine aspirations; and I aspire to you! " 
She madc :1 Illation with her hanù. "Oh, can you not 
spare TIle this to-day-of nIl days in IllY life-your Excel- 
lency ? " 
" TJet it be plain 'monsieur,'" he answered. "I can 
not spare you, for this ùay deciùes all. As I said, I ùe- 
sired yon. At first my wish was to possess you at any 
cost: I was your hunter only. I am still your hunter, but 
in a different way. 1 would rather have you in my arms 
than save 
ew Francf'; anà with )fontcalm 1 could tmvc 
it. Valldrf'uil i
 a, hhllH]prer :UH] a fool; hc has sold the 
country. But what arnbition is that ? New France Jnay 
COIne and go, and be forgotten, and you and I be none the 
won;e. 'rherc are other provinces to conquer. But lor 
rue there is only one }}rovince, and I will lift my standard 
there, and build the grand château of my happiness there. 
'fhat is Iny hope, and that is why I come to conquer it 
and not the English. Let the EnJ
lish go-all save one, 
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and he must die. Already he is dead; he died to-day at 
the altar of the cathedral-" 
" No no, no!" broke in Alixe, her voice low and 
firm. 
"But yes," he said; "but yes, he is dead to you for- 
ever. The Church has said so; the state says so; your 
people say so; race and all manner of good custom say 
so; and I, who love you better-yes, a hundred times better 
-than he, say so." 
She made a hasty, deprecating gesture with her hand. 
" Oh, carry this old song elsewhere," she said, "for I an1 
sick of it." 
'here were now both scorn and weariness in 
her tone. 
He had a singular patience, and he resented nothing. 
"I understand," he went on, " what it was sent your heart 
his way. He came to you when you were yet a child, be- 
fore you had learned the first secret of life. He was a cap- 
tive, a prisoner, he had a wound got in fair fighting, and 
I will do him the credit to say he was an honest Ulan; he 
was no spy." 
She looked up at him with a slight flush, almost of 
gratitude. " I know that well," she returned. "1 knew 
there was other cause than spying at the base of all ill 
treatment of him. I know that you, you alone, kept him 
prisoner here six long years." 
" Not I; the Grande Marquise-for weighty reasons. 
You should not fret at those five years, since it gave you 
what you have cherished so 11luch, a husband-after a 
fashion. But yet we will do him justice: he is an honour- 
able fighter, he has parts and graces of a rude order. But 
he will never go far in life; he has no instincts and habits 
common with you; it has been, so far, a compromise, 
founded upon the old-fashioned romance of ill-used cap- 
tive and soft-hearted maid; the compassion, too, of the 
superior for the low, the free for the caged." 
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" Compassion such as your Excellency feels for me, no 
doubt," she said, with a. slow pride. 
" Yon are caged, but you ll1ay be free," he rejoined 
meaningly. 
" Yes, in the same market open to him, and at the 
san1e price of honour," she replied, with dignity. 
" 'rill yon not sit down?" he now said, n10tioning her 
to a chair politely, and taking one himself, thus pausing 
before he answereù her. 
I was prepared to see him keep a decorous distance 
from her. I felt that he was acting upon deliberation; 
that he was trusting to the power of his insinuating ,td- 
dress, his sophistry, to break down barriers. It was as if 
he knew himself at greater advantage, making no enlO- 
tional demonstrations; so allaying her fears, gi Villg her 
time to think; for it was clear he hoped to master her 
intelligence, so strong a part of her. 
She sat down in the high-backed chair, and I noted 
at the moment that our batteries began to play upon 
the town-an unusual thing at night. It gave me a 
strange feeling-the pcrfect stillness of the holy place, 
the quiet movenlent of this tragedy before tne, on which 
broke, with no modifying noises or turtl1oil, the shout- 
ing cannonade. Nature, it would have seen1cd, had 
forged a mooù in kecping with the timo, for there was 
no air stirring when we cauw in, and a strange still- 
ness had come upon the landscape. In the pa.use, too, I 
heard a long, soft shuffling of feet in the corridor-the 
evening procession from the chapel-and a. slow chant: 
" [ ant 
ct down in a wilderness, 0 Lord, I ant alone. 
If a strange voice call, 0 teach me 'what to say
. l
f ] lan- 
guÙ;h, 0 give me Th.ll Clip to drink; 0 stren.qt11t 11, T110U 
71l.1J ."'ouZ. Lord, 1 arn lilt" n. .
p((,.row far fru/Il ll(}lIlC
. U 
bring me to '17tine lwnourabZe ltollse. Preserve 'IllY heart, 
encourage me, according to Th!J trutllt." 
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The words came to us distinctly yet distantly, swelled 
softly, and died a\\ ay, leaving Alixe and ] )oItaire seated 
anù looking at each other. Alixe's hands were clasped in 
her lap. 
" Your honour is above all price," he said at last in 
reply to her latest words. "But what is honour in this case 
of yours, in which I throw the whole interest of nlY life, 
stake all? For I am convinced that, losing, the book of 
fate will close for me. "\Viuuing, I shall begin again, and 
playa part in France which men shall speak of when I anI 
done with all. I never had ambition for l11yself; for Y011 1 
Alixe Duvarney, a new spirit lives in Ine. . . . I will be 
honcst with you. At first I swore to cool my hot face in 
your bosom; and I would have done that at any pricc, and 
yet I would have stood by that same dishonour honourably 
to the end. Never in my whole life did I put my whole 
heart in any-epiaode-of admiration: I own it, for you to · 
think what you will. There never was a wonlan whom, 
loving to-day "-he smiled-" I could not leave to-morrow 
with no more than a pleasing kind of regret. Names that 
I ought to have recalled I forgot; incidents were cloudy, 
like chilrlish remembrances. I was not proud of it; the 
peasant in me spoke against it sometin1es. I even have 
wished that I, half peasant, had been-" 
"If only you had been all peasant, this war, this 
misery of mine had never been," she interrupted. 
He nodded with an almost boyish candour. " Yes, yes, 
but I was half prince also; I had been brought up, one 
foot in a cottage and another in a palace. But for yonr 
misery: is it, then, misery ? Need it be so? But lift 
your finger, and all will be well. Do you wish to Eave 
your country? Would that be compensation? Then I 
will show you the way. "\Ve have three times as many 
soldiers as the English, though of poorer stuff. W P, 
could hold this place, could defeat them, if we were 
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united and had but two thousand nleD. 'Ve have fifteen 
thousanù. .As it is now, VauJreuil baulks }'Iontcalm, 
and that will ruin us in the end unless YOll make it 
otherwise. You would be a patriot? 'rhen shut out 
forever this English captain from your heart, and open 
its doors to me. 'ro-morrow I will take ,-r audreuil's place, 
put your father in Bigot's, your brother in llamesay's- 
they are both perfect and capable; I will strengthen the 
excellent )[ontcalnì's hanùs in every way, will inspire the 
people, anù cause the English to raise this siege. You 
and I will ùo this: the Church will bless us, the i)tate 
will thank us; your home and country will be safe anù 
happy, your father and brother honoured. This, and 
far, far greater things I will do for your sake." 
lIe paused. lIe had spoken with a deep power, such 
as I knew he could use, and I did not wonder that she 
paled a little, even trembled before it. 
" Will you not do it for France?" she said. 
" I will not do it for France," he answered. "I will 
do it for you alone. 'fill you not be your country's 
frienù ? It is no virtue in nle to plead patriotism-it 
is a nlCre argument, a weapon that I use; but my heart 
is behind it, and it is a nleans to that which you will 
thank nlO for one day. I would not force you to any- 
thing, but I would persuade your reason, question your 
foolish 10ya1ty to a girl's n1Ïstake. Can you think that 
you are right ? You have no friend that commenùs your 
cause; the whule country has upbraideù you, the Church 
has cut you oft fron1 the nlan. All is against reunion 
with him, and most of all your own honour. Come 
with TI1e, and be commendecl and blessed here, while 
oyer in France homage shall be done you. For you I 
will take from I[is l\Iajc:;ty the dukcdoll1 which he l1a:1 
ol1(\r('d DIe Inure than once." 
Suddenly with a pas:;iona.te tone, he continued: " Y. our 
\' 
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own heart is speaking for me. Tlave I not sren you 
trernble when I ca.nle near you? " 
lie rose and came forward a step or two. "Y ou 
thought it was fear of me. It was fear, but fear of 
that in you which was pleading for me, while you had 
sworn yourself away to him who knows not and can 
never know how to love you, who has nothing kin with 
you in mind or heart-an alien of poor fortune anù 
poorer birth and prospects." 
He fixed his eyes upon her, and went on, speaking 
with forceful quietness: "Had there been cut away that 
mistaken sense of duty to him, which I admire unspeak- 
ably-yes, though it is misplaced-you and I would have 
come to each other's arms long ago. Here in your atmos- 
phere I feel myself possessed, endowed. I come close to 
you, and something new in me cries out simply, 'I love 
you, Alixe, I love you!' See, all the damnable part of 
Dle is burned up by the fire of your eyes; I stand upon 
the ashes, and swear that I can not live without you. 
Come-come-" 
lIe stepped nearer still, and she rose like one who 
moves under some fascination, and I almost cried out, 
for in that moment she was his, his-I felt it; he. pos- 
sessed her like some spirit; and I understood it, for the 
devilish golden beauty of his voice was like music, and 
he had spoken with great skill. 
"Come," he said, "and know where all along your 
love has lain. That other way is only darkness-the 
convent, which will keep you buried, while you will 
never have heart for the pi teous seclusion, till your life 
is broken all to pieces; till you have no hope, no de- 
sire, no love; and at last, under a cowl, you look out 
upon the world, and, with a dead heart, see it as in a 
pale dream, and die at last: you, born to be a wife, 
without a husband; endowed to be the perfect mother, 
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without a child; to be the adnlÏred of princes, a moving, 
powerful figure to influence great nIen, with no salon 
but the little bare cell where you pray. 'Vith me, all 
that you should be you will be. You have had a bad, 
dark dream; wake, and come into the sun with me. 
Once I wished for you as the lover only; now, by every 
hope I ever might have had, I want you for D1Y wife." 
lIe held out his arms to her and smiled, and spoke 
OIle or two low words which I could not hear. I had 
stood waiting death against the citadel wall, with the 
chance of a reprieve hanging between uplifted muskets 
and IllY breast; but that suspense was less than this, for 
I saw hinl, not Tnoving, but standing there waiting for 
her, the warmth of his devilish eloquence about hÍln, 
and she moving toward hinl. 
" ltly darling," I heard him say, "come, till death . . . 
us do part, and let no man put asunder." 
She paused, and, waking from the ùrean1, drew herself 
together, as though something at her breast hurt her, 
and she repeated his words like one dazcd-'" Let no 
man put asundcr ' ! " 
'Vith a look that told of her great struggle, she 
move'd to a shrine of the \"Tirgin in the corner, and, clasp- 
ing her hands before her breast for a moment, 8aid 
something I could not hear, before she turned to Dol. 
taire, who had now taken another step towards her. 
By his look I knew that he felt his spell was broken; 
that his auspicious JnOlnent had passed; that now, if he 
won her, it must he' by ha.rsh means. 
For she said: "
íonsieur Doltaire, you have defeated 
yourself. 'Let no lnan put asundcr' was my response to 
DIY husband's' 'Vhom God hath joined,' when last I met 
him face to face. 
 othing can alter that while he lives, 
nor yet when he dies, for r havc had such a sorrowful 
happiness in hiIn that if I were sure he were dcad I 
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would never leave this holy place-never! But he lives, 
and I will keep ll1Y vow. IIoly Church has parted us, 
bu t yet we are not parted. You say that to think of him 
now is wrong, reflects upon me. I tell you, monsieur, 
that if it were a wrong a thousand times greater I would 
cio it. To me there can be no shame in following, till I _ 
die, the man who took me honourably for his wife." 
lIe made an impatient gesture and sn1Ïled ironical1y. 
" Oh, I care not what you say or think," she went on. 
'
I know not of things canonical and legal; the way 
that I was married to him is valid in his country and 
for his people. Bad Catholic you call nle, alas! But 
I am a true wife, who, if she sinned, sinned not know- 
ingly, anù deserves not this tyranny and shan1e." 
" You are possessed with a sad infatuation," he replied 
persuasively. "Yon are not the first who has suffered 
so. It will pass, and leave you sane-leave you to me. 
For you are mine; what you felt a moment ago you 
will feel again, when this romantic martyrdom of yours 
has wearied you." 
" 
fonsieur Doltaire," she said, with a successful effort 
at calmness, though I could see her trembling too," it is 
you who are n1Ïstaken, and I will show you how. But 
first: You have said often that I have unusual intelli- 
gence. You have :flattered n1e in that, I doubt not, but 
still here is a chance to prove yourself sincere. I shall 
pass by every wicked lneans that you took first to ruin 
me, to divert me to a dishonest love (though I know not 
what you meant at the time), and, failing, to make me 
your wife. I shall not refer to this base means to reach 
me in this sacred place, using the King's commission for 
such a purpose." 
" I would use it again, and do more, for the same ends," 
he rejoined, with shameless candour. 
She wavetl her hand im1?atiently. " I :pass an that by. 
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You shall listen to me as I have listeneJ to you, renlem- 
bering that wbat I say is honest, if it has not your grace 
and eloquence. You say that I will yet come to you, that 
I care for you and have cared for you always, and that- 
that this other-is a sad infatuation. 
Ionsieur, in part 
you are right." 
lIe caine another step forward, for he thought he saw 
a foothold again; but she drew back to the chair, and 
saiù, lifting her hand against him, " No, no, wait till I 
haye done. I say that you are right in part. I will not 
deny that, against nlY will, you have always influenced 
nle; that, try as I would, your presence moved me, and I 
could never pnt you o
lt of my mind, out of nlY life. At 
first I did not understand it, for I knew how bad you were. 
I was sure you did evil because you loved it; that, to 
gratify yourself, yon would spare no one: a man without 
pity-" 
" On the contrary," he interrupted, with a sour sort of 
smile, " pity is almost a foible with me." 
" Not real pity," she answered. "
Ionsienr, I have 
lived long enough to know what pity moves you. It is 
the nloment's careles8 whim; a. pensive pleasure, a dra- 
matic tenderness. Wholesome pity would nlake yon hesi- 
tate to hann others. Yon have no principles-" 
" Pardon nle, many," he urged politely, as he eyed her 
with adilliratioa.' 
"Ah llO, nlonsieur; habits, not })rinciples. Your life 
has been OIlC long irresponsibility. In the very maturity 
of your powers, you use thOln to win to yourself, to )' our 
empty heart, a girl who has tried to live according to the 
teachings of her soul and conscience. "yo ero thero not 
women elsewhere to whom it diån't n1atter-your aban- 
doncd purposes? 'Vhy ùid you throw your shallow on 
my patb ? You arc not., never 'Were, "orthy of a gooù 
wuman's love." 
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He laughed with a sort of bitterness. " Your sinner 
stands between two fires-" he said. She looked at him 
inquiringly, and he added, "the punishnlent he deserves 
and the punishment he does not deserve. But it is inter- 

sting to be thus picked out upon the stone, however 
harsh the picture. You said I influenced you-well? " 
"
Ionsieur," she went on, "there were times when, 
listening to you, I needed all Iny strength to resist. I have 
felt myself weak and shaking when you came into the 
room. There was something in you that appealed to ll1e, 
I know not what; but I do know that it was not the best 
of me, that it was emotional, sonle strange power of your 
personality-ah yes, I can acknowlellge all now. You 
had great cleverness, gifts that startled and delighted; 
but yet I felt always, and that feeling grew and grew, that 
there was nothing in you wholly honest; that by artifice 
you had frittered away what once may have been good in 
you. Now, all goodness in you was an accident of sense 
and caprice, not true nlorality." 
"What has true morality to do with love of you?" he 
said. 
" You ask me hard questions," she replied. "rrhis it 
has to do with it: 'Ve go from morality to higher things, 
not froll1 higher things to mor
lity. Pure love is a high 
thing; yours was not high. To have put my life in your 
hands-ah no, no! And so I fought you: There was 
no question of yourself and I
obert l\Ioray-none. IIim 
I knew to possess fewer gifts, but I knew hiIn also to 
be what you could never be. I never measured him 
against you. What was his was all of me worth the hav- 
ing, and was given always; there was no change. What 
was yours was given only when in your presence, and then 
with hatred of myself and you-given to some baleful fas- 
cination in you. For a till1e, the more I struggled against 
it the more it grew, for there was nothing that could in 
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fluence a wOlnan which you did not do. :àlonsieur, if you 
had had llobert 
loray's character and your own gifts, I 
could-monsieur, I could have worshipped you! " 
Doltaire was in a kind of dreaIn. lIe was sitting now 
in the high-backed chair, his mouth and chin in his hand, 
his elbow rcsting on the chair-arm. Iris left hand grasped 
the other ann, and he leaned forward with brows bent 
and his eyes fixed on her intently. It was a figure singu- 
larly absorbed, lost in study of sonle deep theme. Once 
his s\Tord clanged against the chair as it slipped a little 
from its position, and he started alnlost violently, though 
the dull boon1Ïng of a cannon in no wise seemed to break 
the quietness of the scene. lIe was dressed, as in the 
morning, in }}lain black, but now the Star of Louis shone 
on his breast. Iris face was pale, but his eyes, with their 
swift-shifting lights, lived upon Alixe, devoured her. 
She paused for an instan tl 
"Thou shalt not commit-idolatry," he remarked in a 
low, cynical tone, which the repressed feeling in his face 
and the terrible new earnestness of his look belied. 
She flushed a little, and continued: " Yet all the time 
I was true to him, and what I felt concerning you he 
knew-I told him enough." 
Suddenly thcre carrIe into Doltaire's looks and manner 
an astounding change. Both hands caught the chair- 
arnl, his lips parted with a sort of snarl, and his white 
teeth showed maliciously. It scemeò. aH if, all at Ollce, the 
courtier, the .flancur, the UlaIl of ùrcc(ling, h:ul gOlle', and 
you had beforc yon the peasant, in a mOIllcnt's })alsy from 
the int<<:'Jlsity of his fury. 
" A thousand hcl1s for l1Ïm ! " }]e burst out in the rough 
patois of Poictiers, and got to his feet. " Yon told him 
all, you confessed your fluttering fcars and desires to him, 
while you let mc play upon those ardent strings of fecl- 
ing, that you might save hÎIn ! You used me, Tinoir 
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Doltaire, son of a king, to further your amour with a 
bOlU.gcois Englishman! And he laughed in his sleeve, 
and soothed away those dangerous influences of the nH1- 
gician! By the God of heaven, Robert 
Ioray and I have 
work to do! And you-you, with all the gifts of the 
})erfect conrtesan-" 
" Oh, shanle! shame!" she saiù, breaking in. 
" But I speak the truth. Yon berate ll1e, but you used 
incomparable gifts to hold me near you, and the same 
gifts to let me have no more of you than would keep me. 
I thought you the rnûst honest, the most heavenly of 
women and now-" 
, 
" Alas!" she interrupted, "what else could I have 
done? To draw the line between your constant attention 
and my own necessity! Ah, I was but a young girl; I had 
no friend to help n1e; he was conden1ned to die; I loved 
him; I did not believe in you, not in ever so little. If I 
had said, , You must not speak to me again,' you would 
have guessed nlY secret, and all nlY purposes ,vould have 
been defeated. So I had to go on; nor did I think that 
it ever would cause you augh
 but a shock to your vanity." 
He laughed hatefully. " 
Iy faith, but it has shocked 
my vanity," he answered. " And now take this for think- 
ing on : Up to this point I have pleaded with you, used 
persuasion, courted you with a humility astonishing 
to myself. Now I will have you in spite of all. I will 
break you, and soothe your hurt afterwards. I win, by 
the face of the 
Iadonna, I will feed where this )Ioray 
would pasture, I will gather this ripe fruit! " 
With a devilish swiftness he caught her about the 
waist, and kissed her again and again upon the mouth. 
The blood was pounding in my veins, and I would 
have rushed in then and there, have ended the long strife, 
and have dug revenge for this outrage from his heart, 
but that I saw Alixe did not move, nor make the least 
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resistance. This struck D1e with horror, till, all at once, 
he let her go, and I saw her face. It was very white and 
still, smooth and cold as marble. She seemed five years 
older in the minute. 
"Have you quite done, monsieur?" she said, with 
infinite, quiet scorn. "Do you, the son of a king, find 
joy in kissing lips that answer nothing, a cheek from 
which the blood flows in affright and shame? Is it an . 
achievenlent to f
ed as cattle feed? Listen to me, l\Ion- 
sieur Doltaire. K 0, do not try to speak till I have done, 
if your morality-of manners-is not all dead. Through 
this cowardly act of yours, the last vestige of your power 
ovcr me is gone. I sometimes think that with you, in the 
past, I have remained true and virtuous at the expense of 
the best of me; but now all that is over, and there is no 
temptation-I feel be)Tond it: by this hour here, this hour 
of sore peril, you have freed me. I was tempted-Heaven 
knows, a few minutes ago I was tempted, for everything 
was with you; but God has been with me, and you and 
I are now no nearer than the poles." 
" You doubt that I love you?" he asked in an altered 
VOIce. 
"I doubt that any man will so shame the woman he 
loves," she answered. 
"What is insult to-day may be a pride to-morrow," 
was his quick reply. "I do not repent of it, I never 
will, for you and r shall go to-night from here, and you 
shall be my wife; and one day, when this man is dead, 
when you have forgotten your bad dream, you will love 
me as you can not love him. I have that in me to nlake 
you Jove me. 'ro you I can be loyal, never driftin
) 
nevor wavering. I ten you, I wi]] not }(1t you go. First 
my wife you shall be, and after that [ v, ill win your 
love; in 
pite of all, mine now, though it is shifted for 
tbe Tnoment. Come, come, Alixe "-he made 8S if to 
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take her hand-" you and 1 will learn the splendid 
secret--" 
She drew back to the shrine of the Virgin. 
"!lother of God! Mother of God!" I heard her 
whisper, and then she raised her hand against him
 
"N 0, no, no," she said, with sharp anguish, "do not 
try to force me to your wishes-do not; for I, at least, 
will never live to see it. I have suffered more than I 
can bear. I will end this shame, I will-" 
I had heard enough. I stepped back quickly, closed 
the panel, and went softly to the door and into the hall, 
determined to bring her out against DoItaire, trusting to 
Gabord not to oppose me. 


XXVII. 


A SIDE-'VIXD OF REVENGE. 


I KNEW it was Doltaire's life or mine, and I shrank 
from desecrating this holy place; but our bitter case 
would warrant this, and more. As I came quickly 
through the hall, and round the corner where stood 
Gabord, I saw a soldier talking with the 
Iother 
u- 
penor. 
" He is not dead?" I heard her say. 
" No, holy 
Iother," was the answer, "but sorely 
wounded. He was testing the fire-organs for the rafts, 
and one exploded too soon." 
At that moment the ltlother turned to me, and seemed 
startled by my look. "What is it? " she whispered. 
" He would carry her off," I replied. 
" 11e shall never do so," was her quick answer. " IIer 
father, the good Seigneur, has been wounded, and she 
must go to him." 
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cc I will take her," said I at once, and I moved to 
open the door. At that Inoment I caught Gabord's eye. 
There I read what made n1e pause. If I declared nlY- 
self now Gaborù's life would pay for his friendship to 
me-even if I killed Doltaire; for the matter would be 
open to all then just the same.. I could not do that, 
for the man had done nle kindnesses dangerous to him- 
s
If. Besides, he was a true soldier, and disgrace itself 
would be to him as bad as the drum-head court-martial. 
I made up my mind to another course even as the per- 
turbed "aho" which followed our glance fell fron1 his 
puffing lips. 
" But no, holy 1Iother," said I, and I whispered in her 
ear. She opened the door and went in, leaving it ajar. 
I could hear only a confused murn1ur of voices, through 
which ran twice, " No, no, monsieur," in Alixe's soft, 
clear voice. I could scarcely restrain myself, and I am 
sure I should have gone in, in spite of all, had it not 
been for Gabord, who withstood me. 
lIe was right, and as I turned away I heard Alixe 
cry, " 
Iy father, my poor father! " 
rrhen camù I}oltaire'g voi('e, cold ana angry: "Good 
ltIother, this i
 a trick." · 
" Your Excellency shoulù be a better judge of trickery," 
she replied quietly. "'rill not your Excellency leave an 
unhappy lady to the Church's care? " 
" If the Seigneur is hurt, I will take mademoiselle to 
hiln," was his instant reply. 
" It nHtY not be, your Excellency," she said. "I will 
. furnish her with othcr escort." 
".Anù I, as Goycrnor of this province, as cOlllln:uH]pr- 
in-('hipf of the army, say thai only with Iny cscort shall 
thp lady reach her father." 
A l this Alixe spoke: "1)ear I\f èrc 
t. George ùo not 
fcar for lile; God will protect mc-" 
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"And I also, n1ademoiselle, with my life," interposed 
Doltaire. 
" God will protect me," Alixe repeated; "I have no 
fear. " 
"I will send two of our Sisters with mademoiselle 
to nurse the poor Seigneur," said Mère St. George. 
I am sure Doltaire saw the move. "A great kind- 
ness, holy l\Iother," he said politely, "and I will see they 
are well cared for. 'Ve will set forth at once. The 
Seigneur shall be brought to the Intendance, and he and 
his daughter shall have quarters there." 
He stepped towards the door where we were. I fell 
back into position as he came. "Gabord," said he, "send 
your trusted fellow here to the General's camp, and have 
him fetch to the Intendance the Seigneur Duvarney, 
who has been wounded. Alive or dead, he must be 
brought," he added in a lower voice. 
Then he turned back into the room. As he did so 
Gabord ]ooked at me inquiringly. 
" If you go, you put )Tour neck into the gin," said he; 
" some one in camp ,viII know you." 
" I will not leave my wife," I answered in a whisper. 
Thus were all plans altered on the instant. Gabord went 
to the outer door and called another soldier, to whom he 
gave this commission. 
A few nloments afterwards, Alixe, Dol taire, and the 
Sisters of 1tlercy were at the door ready to start. Dol- 
taire turned and bowed with a well-assumed reverence 
to the 
fother Superior. "To-night's affairs here are 
sacred to ourselves, 1tfère St. George," he said. 
She bowed, but made no reply. Alixe turned and 
kissed her hand. But as we stepped forth, the 
[other 
said suddenly, pointing to me, " Let the soldier come back 
in an hour, and mademoiselle's luggage shall go to her, 
your Excel1ency." 
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Dnltaire nodded, glancing at me. "Surely he shall 
attend you
 l\lère St. George,)' he said, and then stepped on 
with Alixe. Gabord and the other soldier ahead, the two 
Sisters behind, and myself beside these. Going quietly 
through the disordered Upper Town, we call1e down Pal- 
ace Street to the Intendance. l1ere Doltaire had kept his 
quarters despite his now desperate qUDJrrel with Bigot. As 
we entered he inquired of the servant where Bigot was, 
and was told he was gone to the Château St. Louis. Dol- 
taire shrugged a shoulder and smiled-he knew that 
Bigot had had news of his deposition through the Gov- 
ernor. He gave orders for rooms to be prepared for the 
Seigneur and for the Sisters; madelnoiselle mean while to 
be taken to hers, which had, it appeared, been Inade ready. 
Then I heard him ask in an undertone if the bishop had 
come, and he was answered that Monseigneur was at 
Charlesbourg, and could not be expected till the morning. 
I was in a most dangerous position, for, though I had 
escaped notice, any moment might betray me; Doltaira 
himself might see through my disguise. 
\Ve all accompanied Alixe to the door of her apart- 
ments, and there Doltaire with courtesy took leave of her, 
saying that he would return in a little time to see if she 
,vas conlfortable, and to bring her any fresh news of her 
father. 'The Sisters were given apartments next her own, 
and they entered her room with her, at her request. 
When the door closed, Doltaire turned to Gabord, and 
said, " You shall corne with me to bear letters to General 

Iontcalm, and yon shall send one of these fellows also 
for me to General Bougain ville at Cap Rouge." '
rhen he 
spoke directly to me, and said, " Yon shan guard this pas- 
sage till morning. No one but myself may pass into this 
room or out of it. save the Sisters of 
IercY9 on pain of 
death. " 
I saluted, but spoke no worù. 
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,.; You understand me? " l1e repeated. 
" Altogether, monsieu
," r answered in a rough, peas. 
3ntlike voice. 
He turned and walked in a leisurely w
JY thrau gh the 
passage, and disappeared, telling Gabord to join him in a 
moment. As he left, Gabord said to me in a loW' YOi
t'1 
" Get back to General 'Volfe, or wife and life will Lot h Le 
lost! " 
I caught his hand and pressed it, and a minute after- 
wards I was alone before Alixe's door. 
.A.n hour later, knowing Alixe to be alone, I tapped 011 
hcr door and entered. As I did so she rose from a prie- 
dieu where she had been kneeling. Two candles were 
burning on the mantel, but the room was lnuch In 
shadow. 
" What is't you wish?" she asked, approaching. 
I had off my hat; I looked her directly in the eyes 
and put my fingers on my lips. She stared painfully for 
a moment. 
" Alixe," said I. 
She gave a gasp, and stood transfixed, as though she 
had seen a ghost, and then in an instant she was in my 
arms, sobs shaking her. "Oh, Robert! oh, nlY dear, dear 
husband! " she cried again and again. I calmed her, anù 
presently she broke into a whirl of questions. I told her 
of all I had seen at the cathedral and at the convent and 
what my plans had been, and then I waited for her an- 
swer. .A. new feeling took possession of her. She knew 
that there was one question at my lips which I darcd not 
utter. She became very quiet, and a sweet, settlcd firm- 
ness came into her face. 
" Robert," shc said, " you must go back to your army 
without me. I can not leave my father now. Save yourself 
alone, and if-and if you take the city, and I am alive, 
we shall be reunited. If you do not take the city, then, 
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whether my Ìather ìives or dies, I will come to you. Of 
this be sure, that I shall never live to be the wife of åny 
other IHan-wife or aught else. You know me. You 
know all, you trust nw and, my dear husband, my own 
love, we In ust part once more. Go, go, and save yourself j 
keep your life safe for my sake, anù may God in heaven, 
may God-" 
Here she broke off and started back frOIll Iny en1brace, 
staring hard a moment over my shoulder; then her face 
became deadly pale, and she fell back unconscious. Sup- 
porting her, I turned round, and there, inside the door, 
with his back to it, was Doltaire. There was a devilish 
smile on his face, as wicked a look as I ever saw on any 
man. I laid Alixe down on a sofa without a word, and 
faced him again. 
" As many coats as Joseph's coat had colours," he said. 
" And for once disguised as an honest man-well, well! " 
"Beast!" I hissed, and I whipped out my short sword. 
" X ot here," he said, with a malicious laugh. "Y Oil 
forget your manners: familiarity"-he glanced towards 
the couch-" has breJ-" 
" Coward! " I cried. " I will kill you at her feet! " 
" Con1e, then," he answered, and stepped away from 
the door, dra.wing his sword, " since you will have it here. 
But if I kill you, as I intend-" 
lIe smiled detestab!y, and motioned towards the couch, 
then turned to the door again as if to lock it. I steppf\d 
between, my sword at guard. At that the door openeù. 
A woman came in quickly, and c\osed it behind her. She 
passed me, and faced l)oltaire. 
It was 
radanle Cournal. She was most pale, anù 
there was a pern I iar wild neSM in her eyes. 
" Yon have deposed 'Fran(;uis Bigot! n 'tìhe said. 
U Stand back, madame; I have busine
8 with this fel- 
low," said 1J0ltaire, waving hiM hand. 
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" l.Iy business comes rlrst," 8h
 rcrlied. " You-you 
dare to depose Fra""lçois Bigot ! 
) 
"It needs no daring," he said nonchalant1J'. 
"Y ou shall put him back in his place." 
" Come to me to-morrow morning, dear madame." 
" I tell you he must be put back, Monsieur Doltaire." 
" Once you called me Tinoir," he said meaningly. 
Without a word she caught from her cloak a dagger 
and struck him in the breast, though he threw up his 
hand and partly diverted the blow. Without a cry he half 
swung round, and sank, face forward, against the couch 
where Alixe lay. 
Raising himself feebly, blindly, he caught her hand 
and kissed it; then he fell back. 
Stooping beside him, I felt his heart. He was alive. 
Madame Cournal now knelt beside him, staring at him as 
in a kind of dream. I left the room quickly, and met the 
Sisters of 
fercy in the hall. They had heard the noise, 
and were con1ing to Alixe. I bade them care for her. 
Passing rapidly through the corridors, I told a servant of 
the household what had occurred, bade him send for 
Bigot, and then made for my own safety. Alixe was safe 
for a time, at least-perhaps forever, thank God I-from 
the approaches of Monsieur Doltaire. As I sped through 
ihe streets, I could not help but think of how he had 
kissed her hand as he fell, and I knew by this act, at 
such a time, that in very truth he loved her after his 
fashion. 
I came soon to the St. John's Gate, for I had the 
countersign from Gabord, and dressed as I was, I had no 
difficulty in passing. Outside I saw a sDlall cavalcade 
arriving from Beauport way. I drew back and let it 
pass me, and then I saw that it was 8 company of soldiers 
bearing the Seigneur Duvarney to the Intendance. 
An hour afterwards, llaving passed the sentries, I stood 
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on a lonely point of the shore of the Lower Town, and, 
t;eeing no one near, I slid into the water. As I did so I 
heard a challenge behind me, and when I made no answer 
there came a shot, another, and another; for it was thought, 
I doubt not, that I was a deserter. I was wounded in the 
shoulder, and had to swim with one arm; but though boats 
were put out from the shore, I managed to evade thenl 
and to get within hail of our fleet. Challenged there, I 
answered with my name. A boat shot out from among 
the ships, and soon I was hauled into it by Clark himself; 
and that night I rested safe upon the Terror of France. 


. XXVIII. 
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My hurt proved more serious than I had looked for, 
and the day after my escape I was in a high fever. Gen- 
eral \V olfe himself, having heard of D1Y return, sent to 
inquire after me. lIe also was ill, and our forces were 
ùepressed in consequence; for he had a power to inspire 
them not given to any other of our accomplished generals. 
lIe forbore to question me concerning the state of the 
town and what I haù seen; for which I was glad. lrIy 
adventure had been of a private nature, and such I 
wished it to remain. The General desired DIe to come 
to him as soon as I was able, that I might proceed with 
him above the town to reconnoitre. But for ß1allY a 
day this wa
 impossible, for my wound gave Ine nl 'h 
p",in and I was confined to nlY Lcd. 
Yet we on the Terror of prance served our good 
General, too; for one dark night, when t.he wind was 
fair, we piloted the rm:naining ships of l\dnliral lIolmes's 
ùivision above the town. This move wa
 Dlade on my 
.Z 
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constant assertion that there was a way by which Quebec 
might be taken from above; and when General 'Volfe 
n1ude known Iny representations to his general officers, 
they accepted it as a last resort; for otherwise what hope 
had they? At }Iontmorenci our troops had been re- 
pulsed; the mud flats of the Beauport shore and the St. 
Charles River were as good as an army against us; the 
Upper Town and Citadel were practically impregnable; 
and for eight miles west of the town to the cove and 
river at Cap Rouge there was one long precipice, broken 
in but one spot; but just there, I was sure, n1en could 
come up with stiff climbing, as I had done. Bougainvill
 
canle to Cap Rouge now with three thousand men, for he 
thought that this was to be our point of attack. Along 
the shore from Cap Rouge to Cape Diamond small bat- 
teries were posted, such as that of Laney's at Anse du 
Foulon; but they were careless, for no conjectures might 
seem so wild as that of bringing an army up where I had 
clim bed. 
"Tut, tut," said General Murra.y, when he came to 
me on the Terror of France, after having, at my sng- 
gestion, gone to the south shore opposite Anse du Fou- 
lon, and scanned the faint line that marked the narrow 
cleft on the cliff side-" tut, tut, man," said he, " 'tis the 
dream of a cat or a damned mathen1atician." 
Once, after all was done, he said to me that cats and 
mathematicians were the only generals. 
'Vith a belligerent pride Clark showed the way up 
the river one evening, the batteries of the town giving 
us Jlunging shots as we went, and ours at Point Levis 
answering gallantly. To me it was a good if most anx- 
ious tin1e: good, in that I was having some sort of com- 
pensation for my own sufferings in the town; anxious, 
because no single word came to me of Alixe or her father, 
and all the time we were pouring death into the t}lac
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But this we knew from deserters, that Vaudreuil was 
Governor and Bigot Intendant still; by which it would 
seeJn tha.t, on the Inomentous night when Doltaire was 
wounded by )[adame Cournal, he gave back the govern- 
orship to Vaudreuil and reinstated Bigot. Presently, 
fron1 an officer who had been captured as he was setting 
free a fh.e-raft to run an10ng the boats of our fleet, I 
heard that Doltaire had been confined in the Intend- 
ance fronl a wound given by a stupid sentry. Thm3 the 
true story bad been kept fronl the public. Fronl him, 
too, I learned that nothing was known of the Seigneur 
Duvarney and his daughter; that they had suddenly 
di
appeared from the Intendance, as if the earth had 
swallowed thml1; and that even J uste Duvarney knew 
nothing of them, and was, in consequence, greatly dis- 
tressed. 
'fhis officer also said that now, when it might seem as 
if both the Seigneur and his daughter were dead, opinion 
had turned in Alixe's favour, and the feeling had crept 
about, first among the COIDlnon folk and afterwards 
among the people of the garrison, that she had been 
used harshly. This was due largely, he thought, to the 
constant advocacy of the Chevalier de la ])arante, whose 
nephew had married )Iademoiselle Georgette Duvarney. 
This piece of news, in spite of the ullcertainty of Alixe's 
fate, touched n1e, for the Chevalier had indeed kept his 
worù to me. 
At last all of ___\dlniral Holmes's division was got 
above the town, with very little damage, and I never 
saw a n1an so elated, so profoundly plated as Clark over 
his share in the businc
s. lIe was a daredevil, too; for 
thp day that the last of tJw division "as ta.ken up the 
river, without illY p('rnli
sion or the pennission uf the 
whniral or any onc else, ho took the 'ferror of France 
alrnost up to Bougaillville's earthworks in the cove at 
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Cap Rouge and insolently emptied his six swivels into 
them, and then came out and stood down the river. 
When I asked what he was doing-for I was now well 
enough to come on deck-he said be was going to see 
how monkeys could throw nuts; when I pressed hin1, 
he said he had a will to hear the cats in the eaves; and 
when I became severe, he added that he would bring 
the Terror of France up past the batteries of the t.own 
in broad daylight, swearing that they could no more hit 
him than a wonlan could a bird on a flagstaff. I did not 
relish this foolish brayado, and I forbade it; but pres- 
ently I consented, on condition that he take me to Gen- 
eral Wolfe's camp at Montmorenci first; for now I felt 
strong enough to be again on active service. 
Clark took the Terror of France up the river in 
midday, running perilously close to the batteries; and 
though they pounded at him petulantly, foolishly angry 
at his contemptuous defiance, he ran the gauntlet safely, 
and coming to the flagship, the Sutherland, saluted with 
his six swivels, to the laughter of the whole fleet and his 
own profane joy. 
"Mr. 
Ioray," saiù General Wolfe, when I saw him, 
racked with pain, studying a chart of the river and 
town which his chief engineer had just brought him, 
" show me here this passage in the hillside." 
I did so, tracing the plains of 
Iaître Abraham, which 
I assured him would be good ground for a pitched bat- 
tle. He nodded; then rose, and walked up and down for 
a time, thinking. Suddenly he stopped, and fixed his 
eyes upon me. 
"Mr. Moray," said he, "it would seem that you, 
angering La Pompadour, brought down this war upon 
us." He paused, smiling in a dry way, as if the thought 
amused him, as if, indeed, he doubted it; but for that 
I cared not, it was an honour I could easily live without. 
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1 bowed to his words, and said, "
Iine was the last 
straw, sir." 
Again he nodded, and replied, " "r ell, well, you got us 
into trouble; you must show us the way out," and he 
looked again at the passage I bad traced upon the chart. 
" You will remain with me until we meet our enemy on 
these heights." He pointed to the plains of 
Iaître Abra- 
ham. Then he turned away, and began walking up and 
down again. "It is the last chance!" he said to himself 
in a tone despairing and Jet heroic. "Please God! please 
God! " he added. 
" You will speak nothing of these plans," he said to 
me at last, half mechanically. "We must make feints of 
landing at Cap Rouge-feints of landing everywhere save 
at the one possible place; confuse both Bougainville and 

ron tcalm; tire 011 t their armies with watchings and 
want of sleep; and then, on the auspicious night, make 
the great trial." 
I had remained respectfully standing at a little dis- 
tance from him. Now he suddenly came to me, and, 
pressing my hand, 8aid quickly, " Yon have trouble, l\Ir. 
::r.roray. I am sorry for you. But maybe it is for better 
things to come! " 
I thanked hinl btnmblingly, and a moment later left 
him, to ser,e him on the morrow, and so on through 
n1a.ny da.ys, till, in divers perils, the camp ut !fontmorenci 
was abandoned, the troops were got aboard the ships, and 
the General took up his quarters on the Sutherland; front 
which, one nota.ble day, I saUied forth with him to a point 
at the south shore opposite the Ansa du Foulon, where ho 
saw the thin crack in the cliff side. Fronl that moment 
iw;;tan t and final attack was his }Hlrpo::w. 


The great night CaDle, starlit and serene. The camp- 
fircs of two arnlÌes spotted the shores of the wide rIver, 
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and the ships lay like wild fowl in convoys above the town 
fron1 where the arrow of fate should be sped. Darkness 
upon the river, and fireflies upon the shore. At Beau- 
port, an untiring General, who for a hundred days had 
snatched sleep, booted and spurred, and in the ebb of a 
losing game, longed for his adored Candiac, grieved for a 
beloved daughter's death, sent cheerful messages to his 
aged mother and to his wife, aud by the deeper protests 
of his love foreshadowed his own doom. At Cap Rouge, 
a dyi!1g commander, unperturbed and valiant, reached out 
a finger to trace the last moven1ents in a desperate cam- 
paign of life that opened in Flanders at sixteen; of which 
the end began when he took from his bosom the portrait 
of his affianced wife, and said to his old schoolfellow, 
" Give this to her, Jervis, for we shall meet no more." 
Then, passing to the deck, silent and steady, no signs 
'of pain upon his face, so had the calm come to him, as to 
Nature and this beleaguered city, before the whirlwind, he 
looked out upon the clustered groups of boats filled with 
the flower of his army, settled in a n1enacing tranquillity. 
Thei'e lay the Light Infantry, Bragg's, Kenneùy's, Las- 
celIes's, Anstrnther's Upgiment, Praser's IIighlanùers, 
and the n1uch-Ioved, much-blamed, and impetuous Louis- 
burg Grenadiers. Steady, indonlitable, silent as cats, 
precise as mathematicians, he could trust them, as they 
loved his awkward, pain-twisted body and ugly red hair. 
" Damme, Jack, didst thee ever take bell in tow before?" 
said a sailor from tho Terror of France to his fellow once, 
as the marines grappled with a flotilla of French fire-ships, 
and dragged them, spitting destruction, clear of the fleet, 
to the shore. "Nay, but I've been in tow of Jinlmy 
"\V olIe's red he:ul ; that's hell-fire, lad!" was the reply. 
Fron1 boat to boat the General's eye pa8sed, then 
shifted to the ships-the Squirrel, the Leostaff, the Sea- 
horse, and the rest-and lastly to where the army of 
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Bougainville lay. Then there came towards him an offi- 
cer, who said quietly, "The tide has turned, sir." For 
reply the General made a swift rnotion towards the 111ain- 
top shrouds, and almost instantly lanterns showed in 
thenl. In response, the crowded boats began to cast 
away, and, Ï1nm
diately descending, the General passed 
into his own boat, drew to the front, and drifted in the 
current ahead of his gallant men, the ships following 
after. 
It was two by the clock when the boats began to move, 
anù slowly we ranged down the stream, silently steered, 
carried by the curren t. K 0 paddle, no creaking oar- 
lock, broke the stillness. I was in the next boat to the 
General's, for, with Clark and twenty-two other volunteers 
to the forlorn hope, I was to show the way up the heights, 
and we were near to his person for over two hours that 
night. K 0 11100n was shining, but I could see the General 
plainly; and once, when our boats almost touched, he saw 
me, and said graciously, " If they get up, 
Ir. )Ioray, you 
are free to serve YOlì.rselt" 

[y heart was full of love of country then, and I an- 
swer('tl, " I hope, sir, to serve you till your flag is hoisted 
on the cibuleI." 
lIe turned to a young midshipman beside him, and 
said, " l[ow old are you, sir?" 
" Seventeen, sir," was the reply. 
" It is the nlost lasting passion," he said, rnusing. 
It seerned to me then, and I still think it, that the 
passion he n1eant was love of country. A Inoment after- 
warùs I heard hill1 r(l('it(' to the of1icC'rs ahou t him, in a 
low, clear tone, some verses by ::\r r. Gray, the poet, which 
1 hat1 never then read, though I have prizef1 then1 since. 
UndC'r tho::-;c frowning heights, and the smell [roni our 
roaring distant thirty-two-pounùers in the air, I heard 
him 
ay : 
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" The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me." 


I have heard finer voices than his-it was as tin besidr 
Doltaire's-but something in it pierced me that night, and 
I felt the man, the perfect hero, when he said: 


"The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour- 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 


Soon afterwards we neared the end of our quest, the 
tide carrying us in to shore; and down from the dark 
heights there came a challenge, satisfied by an officer, who 
said in French that we were provision-boats for Mont- 
calm: these, we knew, had been expected! Then came the 
batteries of Samos. Again we passed with the same ex- 
cuse, rounded a headland, and the great work was begun. 
The boats of the Light Infantry swung in to shore. 
No sentry challenged, but I knew that at the top Lancy.'s 
tents were set. 'Vhen the Light Infantry had landed, we 
twenty-four volunteers stood still for a moment, and I 
pointed out the way. Before we started, we stooped be- 
side a brook that leaped lightly down the ravine and 
drank a little rum and water. Then I led the way, Clark 
at one side of me, and a soldier of the Light Infantry at 
the other. It was hard climbing, but, following in our 
careful steps as silently as they might, the good fellows 
came eagerly after. Once a rock broke loose and came 
tumbling down, but plunged into a thicket, where it 
stayed; else it might ha.ve done for us entirely. I breathed 
freely when it stopped. Once, too, a branch cracked 
loudly, and we lay still; but hearing nothing above, we 
pushed on, and, sweating greatly, came close to the top. 
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Here Clark and I drew back, for such honour as there 
might be in gaining the heights first I wished to go to 
these soldiers who had trusted their lives to my gUldance. 
I let six go by and reach the heights, and ihen I drew 
myself up. ,r e did not stir till all twenty-four were safe; 
then we made a dash for the tents of Lancy, which now 
showed in the first gray light of Jnorning. 'Ve were dis- 
covered, and shots greeted us; but we were on them in- 
stantly, and in a moment I had the plcasure of putting a 
bullet in Lancy's heel, and brought hirn down. Our 
cheers told the General the news, and soon hundreds of 
soldiers were climbing the hard way that we 11ad come. 
And now, while an army climbed to the heights of 
Maître Abraham, Adlniral Saunders in the gray dawn 
was bombarding 
Iontcaln1's encampment, and boats 
filled with marines and soldiers drew to the Beauport 
fiats, as if to land there; while shots, bombs, shells, and 
carcasses were hurled fro In Levis upon the town, deceiv- 
ing 
Iontcalm. At last, however, suspccting, he rode 
towards the town at six o'clock, and saw our scarlet 
ranks sprcad across thc plains betwcen him a.nd Bou- 
gainvillc, and on the crest, nC1arer to him, eying us in 
amazcmcnt, the whitc-coatC1d battalion of Gnicnne, which 
should the day before have occupicd the ,-cry ground 
held by Laney. A slight rain falling addcd to their 
glooD1, but chccrcd us. It gave us a better Iight to 
fight by, for in thc clcar f'cpt{\lnber air, the bright sun 
Bhining in our faces, thcy would have had us at advan- 
tage. 
In anothcr hour the gates of St. John and Ht. Louig 
cInpticd out upon this battlcficld a warring fiootl of our 
foes. It was a handsome sight: the white uniforIns of 
the brave regiments, TIoussillon, La Sarre, Guienne, Lan- 
gUC1<lOC, Hearn, mixed with the dark, excit'1bJe n1ilitia, the 
sturdy burghers of the town, a band of coureUTS de 
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bois in their rough hunter's costunle, and whooping In- 
dians, painted and furious, ready to eat us. At last here 
was to be a test of fighting in open field, though the 
French had in their whole arnl y twice the _n urn ber of 
our men, a wal]eù and provisioned city behind then1, 
and field-pieces in great number to bring against us. 
But there was bungling with them. Vaudreuil hung 
back or came tardily from Beauport; BOl1gaillville had 
not yet arrived; and when they Inight have pitted twice 
our number against us, they had not many more than we. 
With Bougainville behind us and l\Iontcalm in front, we 
might have been checked, though there was no man in 
all our army but believed that we should win the day. 
I could plainly see 
fontcalm, mounted on a dark horse, 
riding along the lines as they formed against us, waving 
his sword, a truly gallant figure. lie was answered by a 
roar of applause and greeting. On the left their Indians 
and burghers overlapped our second line, where Town- 
send with Amherst's and the Light Infantry, and 
Colonel Burton with the Royal Anlericans and Light 
Infantry, guarded our flank, prepared to meet Bougain- 
vine. In vain our foes tried to get between our right 
flank and the river; Otway's Regin1ent, thrown out, de- 
feated that. 
It was my hope that Doltaire was with !Iontcalm, and 
that we might meet and end our quarrel. I came to 
know afterwards that it was he who had induced 
Iont- 
calm to send the battalion of Guienne to the heights 
above the Anse du Foulon. The battalion had not been 
moved till twenty-four hours after the order was given, 
or we should never have gained those heights; stones 
rolled from the cliff would have destroyed an army! 
We waited, Clark and I, with the Louisburg Grena- 
diers while they formed. 'Ve made no noise, but stood 
steady and still, the bagpipes of the Highlanders shrilly 
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challenging. At eight o'clock sharpshooters began fiìÍng 
on us from the left, and our skirmishers were thrown out 
to hold them in check, or drive theIl1 from the houses 
where they sheltered and galled Townsend's men. Their 
field-pieces opened on us, too, and yet we did nothing, but 
at nine o'clock, being ordered, we lay down anù waited 
still. There was no restlessness, no anxiety, no show of 
doubt, for these men of ours were old fighters, and they 
trusted their leaders. From bushes, trees, coverts, and 
fielùs of grain there came that constant hail of fire, 
and there fell upon our ranks a doggedness, a quiet 
anger, which grew into a grisly patience. The only 
pleasure we had in two long hours was in watching our 
two. brass six-pounders play upon the irregular ranks of 
our foes, making confusion, and Townsend drive back a 
detachment of cavalry from Cap Rouge, which sought to 
break our left flank and reach 
Iol1tcalm. 
'Ve had seen the stars go down, the cold, mottled 
light of dawn break over the battered city and the 
heights of Charlesbourg; we had watched the sun come 
up, and then steal away behind the slow-travelling clouds 
and hanging mist; we had looked across over unreaped 
cornfields and the dull, slovenly St. Charles, knowing 
that endless leagues of country, north and south, east 
and west, lay in the balance for the last time. I be- 
lieved that this da.y would see the last of the strife 
bptwl'en Rngland and I
-'rance for dOlninion here; of La. 
Pomp:ulonr's spite which I had roused to action agaiJU
t 
IBY country; of the struggle between Doltaire and my- 
Belf. 
The public Rtake was worthy of our army-worthy of 
the dauntless soldier who had heggpd his physicians to 
patl'h hinl up long enough to fight this fight, whereon 
he 
t:Lked rt'pU tation, life, all that a Hlall loves in the 
world; the private stake was nlorc than worthy of my 
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long sufferings. I thought that 
Iontcalm would have 
waited for Vaudreuil, but no. At ten o'clock his three 
columI\s came down upon us briskly, making a wild 
rattle; two columns moving upon our right and one 
upon our left, firing obliquely and constantly as they 
nlarched. Then came the command to rise, and we 
stood up and waited, our muskets loaded with an extra 
ball. I could feel tho stern malice in our ranks, as we 
stood there and took, without returning a shot, that 
damnable fire. 
Iinute after minute passed; then came 
the sh::trp command to ad vance. 'Ve did so, and again 
halted, and yet no shot came from us. 'Ve stood there 
inactive, a long palisade of red. 
At last I saw our General raise his sword, a comllland 
rang down the long line of battle, and, like one terrible 
cannon-shot, our muskets sang together with as perfect a 
precision as on a private field of exercise. Then, waiting 
for the smoke to clear a little, another volley came with 
almost the same precision; after which the firing callIe 
in choppy waves of sound, and again in a persistent clat- 
tering. Then a light breeze lifted the Sllloke and mist 
well away, and a wayward sunlight showed us our foe, 
like a long white wave retreating from a rocky shore, 
bending" crumpling, breaking, and, in a hundred little 
billows, fleeing sea ward. 
Thus checked, confounded, the French army trellI- 
bled and fell back. Then I heard the order to charge, 
and from nearly four thousand throats there came 
for the first tinle our exultant British cbeer, and high 
over all rang the slogan of :Fraser's IIighlanders. 
ro 
my left I saw the flashing broadswords of the clansmen, 
ahead of all the rest. Those sickles of death clove 
through and broke the battalions of La Sarre, and Las- 
celles scattered the soldiers of Languedoc into flying 
columns. We on the right, led by 'Volfe, charged the 
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desperate and valiant men of Uoussillon and Guienne 
and the inlpetuous sharpshooters of the militia. As we 
came on I observed tho General sway and push forwarù 
again, and then I lost sight of him, for I saw what 
gave the battle a new interest to me: Doltaire, cool and 
deliberate, animating and encouraging the :French troops. 
I moved in a shaking hedge of bayonets, keeping my 
eye upon him; and presently there was a hand-to-hand 
'fnêlée, out of which I fought to reach him. I was 
making for him, where he now sought to rally the re- 
treating columns, when I noticed, not far away, Gabord, 
mounted, and attacked by three grenadiers. Looking 
back now, I see him, with his sabre cutting right and 
left, as he drove hi
 horse at one grenadier, who slipped 
3nd fell on the slippery ground, while the horse rode on 
him, battering hin1. Obliquely down swept the sabre, and 
drove through the cheek and chin of one foe; another 
sweep, and the bayonet of the other was struck asiùe; 
and another, which was turned asiùe as Gabord's horse 
came down, bayoneted by the fallen grenadier. But 
Gabord was on his feet again, roaring like a bull, with 
a wild grin on his face, as he partly struck aside the 
bayonet of the last grenadier. It caught him in the 
flesh of the left siùe. lIe grasped the mnsket- barr{\l, 
and swung his sabre with fierce precision. The man's 
head dropped back like the lid of a pot, and he tum- 
bled into a heap of the faded golden-rod flower which 
spattered the field. 
At this monlent I saw J uste Duvarney n1aking 
towards me, hatred and deadly purpose in his eyes. I 
had will enough to meet him, and to kill him too yet 
, - 
I could not help but think of Alixe. Oabord saw him 
also, and, being nearer, made for me as well. l'or that 
act I cherish his nlelllory. rrho thought was worthy of 
a gentleman of breeding; he had the true thing in his 
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heart. He would save us-two brothers-from fighting, 
by fighting nle himself ! 
lIe reached me first, and with an " Au diable ! " made 
a stroke at me. It was a matter of sword and sabre now. 
Clark met Juste Duvarney's rush; and there we were, 
at as fine a game of cross-purposes as you can think: 
Clark hungering for Gabord's life (Gabord hft.d once been 
his jailer too), and J uste Duvarney for n1Ïne; the battle 
faring on ahead of us. Soon the two were clean cut 
off from the French army, and nlust fight to the death 
or surrender. 
Juste Duvarney spoke only once, and then it was but 
tÌ1e rancorous word "Renegade!" nor did I speak at 
all; but Clark was blasphemous, anÇl Gabord, bleeding, 
fought with a sputtering relish. 
"Fair fight anù fowl for spitting," he cried. " Go 
home to heaven, dickey-bird! " 
Between phrases of this kind we cut and thrust for 
life, an odd sort of fighting. I fought with a desperate 
alertness, and presently my sword pa
sed through his 
body, drew out, and he shivered-fell-where he stood, 
collapsing suddenly like a bag. I knelt beside him and 
lifted up his head. His eyes were glazing fast. 
" Gabord! Gabord!" I called, grief-stricken, for that 
work was the worst I ever did in this world. 
He started, stared, and fumbled at his waistcoat. I 
quickly put my hand in, and drew out-one of 
Iathilde's 
wooden crosses! 
"To cheat-the devil-yet-aho!" he whispered, 
kissed the cross, and so was done with life. 
When I turned from him, Clark stood alone beside 
me. Dazed as I was, I did not at first grasp the signifi- 
cance of that fact. I looked towards the town, and saw 
the French army hustling into the St. I..Jouis Gate; saw 
the Highlanders charging the bushes at the Côte Ste. 
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Genevieve, where the brave Cana.dians nlade their last 
stand; saw, not fifty feet away, the noblest soldier of 
our time, even General "\\r olfe, dead in thc arms of 
[r. 
Henderson, a volunteer in the Twenty-second; and then, 
almost at my feet, stretched out as I had seen him lic 
in thc Palace courtyard two years before, I beheld J uste 
Duvarney. 
But now he was beyond aU friendship or reconcilia- 
tion-forever ! 


XXIX. 


"MASTER DEVIL" DOLTAIRB. 


THE bells of some shattered church were calling to 
vespers, the sun was sinking behind the flaming autumn 
woods, as once more I entered the St. Louis Gate, with 
the grenadiers and a detachment of artillery, the British 
colours hoisted on a gun-carriage. Till this hour I had 
eYer entered and left this town a captive, a price set 
on IllY head, and in the very street where I now walked 
I }lad gone with a rope round my neck, abused and 
maltreated. I saw our flag replace the golden lilies of 
France on the citadel where DoItaire had baited me, 
and at the top of )Iountain Street, near to the bishop's 
palace, our colours also flew. 
Every step I took was familiar, Jet unfamiliar too. 
It was a disfigured town, wherc a hungry, distracted 
people huddled among ruins and begged for mercy and 
for food, nor found time in thc general overwhelrning 
to think of the gallant 'Iontealrn, ]Jing in his shell- 
made grave at the chapel of the lTnmlines, not fifty 
steps from where I had looked through the tapestry on 
Alixe and Doltaire. The convent was almost deserted 
now, and as I passeù it, on nlY way to the cathedral, I 
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took off my hat; for how knew I but that she I loved 
best lay there too, as truly a heroine as the admirable 

Iontcalm was hero! A solitary bell was clanging on the 
chapel as I went by, and I saw three nuns steal past me 
with bowed heads. I longed to ask them of Alixe, for 
I felt sure that the Church knew where she was, living 
or dead, though none of all I asked knew aught of her, 
not even the Chevalier de la Darante, who had conle 
to our camp the night before, accompanied by 
ionsieur 
Joannes, the town major, with ternlS of surrender. 
I came to the church of the Recollets as I wandered; 
for now, for a little time, I seenled bewildered and in- 
capable, lost in a maze of dreadful imaginings. I entered 
the door of the church, and stumbled upon a body. 
Ilearing footsteps ahead in the dusk, I passed up the 
aisle, and canle upon a pile of débris. Looking up, I 
could see the stars shining through a hole in the roof. 
IIearing a noise beyond, I went on, and there, seated on 
the high altar, was the dwarf who had snatched the cup 
of rum out of the fire the night that Mathilde had given 
the crosses to the revellers. TIe gave a low, wild laugh, 
and hugged a bottle to his breast. Alnlost at his feet, 
half naked, with her face on the lowest step of the altar, 
her feet touching the altar itself, was the girl-his sister 
-who had kept her drunken lover from assaulting him. 
The girl was dead-there was a knife-wound in her breast. 
Sick at the sight, I left the place and went on, almost 
mechanically, to V oban's house. It was level with the 
ground, a crumpled heap of ruins. I passed Lancy's house, 
in front of which I had fought with Gabord; it, too, was 
broken to pieces. 
As I turned away I heard a loud noise as of an ex- 
plosion, and I supposed it to be some magazine. I 
thought of it no more at the time. V oban ll1USt be 
found; that W1S more irnportant. I must know of Alixe 
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first, and I felt s
re that if anyone guessed her where- 
abouts it would be he: she would have told hinl where 
she was going, if she had fled; if she were dead, who 
so likely to know as this secret, elusive, vengeful watcher? 
Of Doltaire I had heard nothing; I would seek him 
out when I knew of Alixe. lIe could not escape me in 
this walled town. I passed on for a time without direc- 
tion, for I seemed not to know where I might find the 
barber. Our sentries already patroHed the streets, and 
our bugles were calling on the heights, with answering 
caBs from the fleet in the basin. Kight came down 
quickly, the stars shone out in the perfect blue, and, as I 
walked along, broken walls, shattered houses, solitary pil- 
lars, looked mystically strange. It was painfully quiet, as 
if a beaten people had crawled away into the holes our shot 
and shell had made, to hide their misery. Now and 
again a gaunt face looked out from a hiding-place, and 
drew back again in fear at sight of me. Once a drunken 
woman spat at me and curseù Jne; once I was fired at; 
and many times from dark corners I heard voices crying, 
" Sauvez-'Jnoi-alt, sauvez-'Jlwi, bon Die'll! " Once I stood 
for many n1inutes anù watched our soldiers giving bis- 
cuits and their own share of rum to homeless :French 
peasants hovering round the smouldering ruins of a house 
which carcasses had destroyed. 
And now my wits came back to me, my purposes, the 
power to act, which for a couple of hours had seemed !o 
be in abeyance. I hurried through narrow streets to the 
cathedral. There it stood, a shattered mass, i
 side8 all 
broken, its roof gone, its tall octagonal t.ower alone sub- 
stantial and unchanged. Coming to its rea.r, I found Ba- 
bette's little house, with open door, and I went in. The 
old grandfather sat in his corner, with II. Iight('d candle 
on the table near him, across his knees Jean's coat that I 
bad worn. lIe only babbled nonsense to n1Y questioning, 
2A 
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and, after calling aloud. to Babette and getting no repl
?, I 
started for the Intendance. 
I had scarcely left the house when I saw son1e French 
peasants con1Ïng towards nle with a litter. A wonlan 
walking behind the litter carried a lantern, and one of 
our soldiers of artillery attended and directed. I ran for- 
warù, and discovered ,r obal1, mortally hurt. The woman 
gave a cry, anù spoke my name in a kind of surprise and 
relief; and the soìdier, recognising nle, saluted. I sent 
him for a surgeon, and came on with the hurt man to the 
little house. Soon I was alone with him save for Babette, 
and I sent her for a priest. As soon as I had seen ,-r oùan 
I guessed what had happened: he had tried for his re- 
venge at last. After a little time he knew me, but at first 
he could not speak. 
" 'Vhat has happened-the palace? " said I. 
lIe nodded. 
" You blew it up-with Bigot? " I asked. 
IIis reply was a whisper, and his face twitched with 
pain: " Not-with Bigot." 
I gave him some cordial, which he was inclined to re- 
fuse. It revived him, but I saw he could live only a few 
hours. Presently he made an effort. " I will tell you," 
he whispered. 
" rrell me first of my wife," said I. " Is she alive ?-is 
she alive? " 
If a smile could have been. upon his lips then, I saw 
one there-good ,-r oban ! I put my ear down, and my 
heart almost stopped beating, until I heard him say, "Find 

Iathilde. " 
" 'Vhere?" asked I. 
"In the V aldoche Hills," he answered, "where the 
Gray )Ionk lives-by the 
'all Calvary." 
lIe gasped with pilin. I let him rest awhile, and eased 
the bandages OD him, and at last he told his story: 
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"I am to be gone soon. For two years I bave wait for 
the good time to kill hirn-Bigot-to send him and his pal- 
ace to hell. I can not tell you how I work to do it. It is no 
matter-no. From an old rellar I mine, and at last I get 
the powder lay beneath him-his palace. So. But he 
does not come to the pal
..ce much this many months, and 

[aùame Cournal is always with him, and it is hard to do 
the thing in other ways. But I laugh when the English 
come in the town, and when I see Bigot fly to }1Îs palace 
alone to get hi
 treasure-chest I think it is n1Y tirne. So 
I ask the valet, and he say he is in the private 1'00111 that 
lead to the treasure-place. Then I come back quick to 
the secret spot and fire my mine. In ten nlinutes all will 
be done. I go at once to his room again, alone. I pass 
through the one room, and come to the other. It is a 
room with one small barred window. If he is there, I will 
say a word to him that I have wait long to say, then shut 
the door on us both-for I am sick of life-and watch 
hÏIn and laugh at him till the end comes. If he is in the 
other room, then 1 have a way as sure-" 
lIe paused, exhausted, and I waited till he could again 
go on. l\t last he made a great effort, and continued: "I 
go back to the first room, and he is not there. I pass soft, 
to the treasure-room, and I 
ee him kneel beside a chest, 
looking in. IIis back is to nle. I hear hin1 laugh to him- 
self. I shut the door, turn tlw key, go to the window and 
throw it out, and look at him again. But now he stand 
and turn to m(', and then I see-I see it is not Bigot, but 
I\I'sicu' J)oltairc ! 
"I aIll sick when I see that, and at first I can not 
speak, my tongue stick in my n10uth so dry. 'lIas ,r 0- 
ban turn robber?' m'sieu' say. I put out Iny hand and 
try to 
pcak again-but no. "Vhat did you throw 
from the window?' he ask. 'And what's the matter, 
n1Y V oban ?' , )ly God,' I say at hirn now, '1 thought 
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you are Bigot!' I point to the floor. ' Powder!' I 
whisper. 
" His eyes go like fire so terrible; he look to the window, 
take a quick, angry step to me, but stand still. Then he 
point to the window. 'The key, V oban? ' he say; and I 
answer, , Yes.' lIe get pale; then he go and try the door, 
look close at the walls, try them-quick, quick, stop, feel 
for a panel, then try again, stand still, and lean against 
the table. It is no use to call; no one can hear, for it is 
all roar outside, and these walls are solid and very thick. 
" , lIow long? ' he say, and take out his watch. ' Five 
minutes-maybe,' I answer. He put his watch on the table, 
and sit down on a bench by it, and for a little minute he 
do not speak, but look at me close, and not angry, as you 
would think. 'V oban,' he say in a low voice, , Bigot was a 
thief.' lIe point to the chest. 'He stole from the King 
-Iny father. lIe stole your 
Iathilde from you! lIe 
should have died. We have both been blunderers, \T oban, 
blunùerers,' he say; 'things have gone wrong with us 
We bave lost all.' There is little time. 'Tell me one 
thing,' he go on: 'is 
fademoiselle Duvarney safe-do 
you kuow?' I tell him yes, and he smile, and take from 
his pocket something, and lay it against his lips, and then 
put it back in his breast. 
" , Yon are not afraid to die, V oban ?' he ask. I an- 
swer no. 'Shake hands with me, my friend,' he speak, 
and I do so that. ' Ah, pardon, pardon, m'sieu',' I say. 
, No, no, V oban; it was to be,'. he answer. ' We shall 
meet again, comrade-eh, if we can?' he speak on, and 
he turn away from me and look to the sky through the 
window. Then he look at his watch, ßnd get to his feet, 
and stand there still. I kiss my crucifix. He reach out 
and touch it, and bring his fingers to his lips. ' Who can 
tell-perhaps-perhaps !' he say. For a little minute- 
ah, it seem like a year, and it is so still, so still-he stand 
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there, and then he put his hand over the watch, lift it up, 
anù shut his eyes, as if time is all done. While you can 
count ten it is so, and then the great crash come! " 
For a long time V oban lay silent again. I gave him 
more cordial, and he revived and ended his tale. "I am a 
blunderer, as m'sieu' say," he went on, " for he is killed, not 
Bigot and me, and only a little part of the palace go to 
pieces. A.nd so they fetch me here, and I wish-my God 
in IIeaven, I wish I go with 
rsieu' Doltaire!" But he 
followed him a little later. 


Two hours afterwards I went to the Intendance, and 
there I found that the body of my enemy had been placed 
in the room where I had last seen him with Alixe. lIe 
lay on the same couch where she had lain. The flag of 
France covered his broken body, but his face was un- 
touched-as it had been in life, haunting, fascinating, 
though the shifting lights were gone, the fine eyes closed. 
A noble peace hid all that was sardonic; not even Gabord 
would now have called him "ßlaster Devil." I covered 
up his face and left him there-peasant and prince- 
candles burning at his head and feet, and the star of Louis 
on his shattered breast; and I saw him no more. 
All that night I walked the ramparts, thinking, re- 
membering, hoping, waiting for the morning; and when 
I saw the light break over those far eastern parishes, 
wasted by fire and sword, I set out on a journey to the 
Valdochc lIills. 


xxx. 


U WHERE ALL rHE LOVERS CAN HIDE." 


IT was in the saffron light of early morning that I saw 
it, the 'fall Calvary of the Valdoche lIills. 
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The night before I had come up through a long valley, 
overhung with pines on one side ane} crimsoning maples 
on the other, and, travelling till nearly nÜdnight, had lain 
down in the hollow of a bank, and listened to a little 
river leap oyer cascades, and, far below, go prattling on to 
the greater river in the south. 
Iy eyes closed, but for 
long I did not sleep. I heard a night-hawk go by on a 
lonely mission, a beaver slide from a log into the water, 
and the delicate hun1ming of the pine needles was a 
drowsy nHlsic, through which broke by-and-bye the strange 
crying of a loon from the water below. I was neither 
asleep nor awake, but steeped in this wide awe of night, 
the sweet smell of earth and running water in my nostrils. 
Once, too, in a slight breeze, the scent of some wild ani- 
mal's nest caIne past, and I found it good. I lifted up a 
handful of loose earth and powdered leaves, and held it 
to n1Y nose-a good, brave smell-all in a sort of drowsing. 
'Vhile I mused, Doltaire's face passed before me as it 
was in life, and I heard him say again of the peasants, 
"rfhese shall save the earth some day, for they are of it, 
and live close to it, and are kin to it." 
Suddenly there rushed before me that scene in the 
convent, when all the devil in him broke loose upon the 
woman I loved. But turning on my homely bed I looked 
up and saw the deep quiet of the skies, the stable peace of 
the stars, and I was a son of the good Earth again, a so- 
journer to the tents of IIome. I did not doubt that Alixe 
was alive or that I should find her. There was assnrance 
in this benignant night. In that thought, dreaming that 
her cheek lay close to mine, her arm around my neck, I 
fell asleep. I waked to hear Lite squirrels stirring in the 
trees, the whir of the partridge, and the first un,arying 
note of the oriole. r.rurning on my dry, leafy bed, I 
looked ùown, and saw in the dim haze of dawn the beavers 
at their house-building. 
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I was at the beginning of a deep gorge or valley, on 
one side of which was 
 steep, sloping hill of grass and 
trees, and on the other a huge escarpment of mossed and 
jagged rocks. Then, farther up, the valley seemed to end 
in a huge promontory. On this great wedge grim shapes 
loomed in the lllist, uncouth and shadowy and unnatural 
-a lonely, mysterious Brocken, iInpossible to human ten- 
antry. Yet as I watched the mist slowly rise, there grew 
in me the feeling that there lay the end of my quest. I 
came down to the brook, bathed n1Y face and hands, ate 
my frugal breakfast of bread, with berries picked from 
the hillside, and, as the yellow light of the rising sun 
broke over the prOITlontory, I saw the Tall Calvary upon 
n kno]], strange comrade to the huge rocks and monoliths 
-as it were vast playthings of the )[ighty l\Ien, the fableà 
ancestors of the Indian races of the land. 
I started up the valley, and presently all the earth grew 
blithe, and the birds fined the woods ànd valleys with 
jocund noise. 
It was near noon bcfore I knew that my pilgrimage 
was over. 
Coming round a point of rock, I saw the Gray )Ionk, 
of WhOlll strange legends had latcly travelled to the city. 
I took off my cap to him reverently; but all at once he 
threw back his cowl, and I saw-no monk, but, much 
altered, the good chaplain who had married me to Alixe 
in the ClüUeau St. L(Juis. lIe had becn hurt when he 
was fired upon in tlu"' water as he tried for freedon1; had 
(,Rcaped, howe, PI', got to shure, and nlade his way into the 
woods. rrhere he hacl Inct )Iathilde, who led him to her 
lonely hom
 in this hill. :4ceing the rrall Calvary he had 
conceived the idea of this disgni
e, and 
rathildc had 
brought him the robe for the purpose. 
] n a. sechalpd cave I fOllna ....\Jixe with }wr father, car- 
ing for hilH, for he wa
 not yct wholly recoycrcd [rOlll his 
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InJuries. There was no waiting now. The ban of Church 
did not hold my dear girl back, nor did her father do 
aught but smile when she came laughing and weeping into 
my arms. 
"Robert, 0 Robert, Robert!" she cried, and at first 
that was all that .:Ihe could say. 
The good Seigneur put out his hand to me beseech- 
ingly. I took it, clasped it. 
" The city?" he asked. 
" Is ours," I answered. 
" And my son-my son? " 
I told him how, the night that the city was OJaKen, the 
Chevalier de la Darante and I had gone a sad journey ill 
a boat to the Isle of Orleans, and there, in the chapel 
yard, near to his father's château, we had laid a brave and 
honest gentlenlan who died fighting for his country. 
By-and-bye, when their grief had a little abated, I took 
them out into the sunshine. A pleasant green valley lay 
to the north, and to the south, far off, was the wall of 
rosy hills that hid the captured town. Peace was upon it 
all, and upon us. 
. As we stood there, a scarlet figure came winding in 
and out among the giant stones, crosses hanging at her 
girdle. She approached us, and, seeing me, she said: 
"Hush! I know a place where all the lovers can hide." 
And she put a little wooden cross into my hands. 


THE END. 
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